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The Village Superintendent and The Young 
Teacher 


By a Western Village Superintendent. 


With the possible exception of the rural one- 
room schools, more beginners in teaching are 
found in our village schools than in any other 
branch of the teaching profession. We people 
in the smaller school systems cannot offer good 
experienced teachers either the salaries or social 
advantages that the larger cities can. As a 
result we must go directly to the teacher train- 
ing institutions when we have to replace the 
people who leave us at the end of the school 
year. 

This situation has its compensations it is 
true. These girls just out of teachers’ college 
have a freshness of viewpoint and an enthus- 
iasm that the experienced teacher often lacks. 
The faculty at their college or state normal 
school has taken them upon the heights spirit- 
ually, and has imbued them with an ardent zeal 
for the work which they are about to enter. If 
we use care in their selection we find that most 
of the educational recruits in our faculty pos- 
sess all the fervor of a missionary. 

With all their enthusiasm and ambition how- 
ever they do need guidance. They are not 
finished teachers. Excellent as is the work of 
the state teachers’ colleges or normal schools, 
they have their students in their charge too 
short a time to acquaint them with more than 
the rudiments of teaching. Their practice 
teaching has been confined to a few subjects, 
and has been conducted under conditions very 
much different from those they encounter in 
our classrooms. It is in their first years of 
teaching while under our supervision, that these 
young women’will acquire most of their pro- 
fessional education. 

Unforunately there is none of our numerous 
duties which we are more gsprely tempted to 
neglect than that of training the teachers in 
our corps. We deal with business men on our 
school boards, and most of us have the busi- 
ness man’s instinctive desire to stay at his desk 
until it is cleared of the day’s accumulation of 
mail and other routine matters. We could un- 
doubtedly be spending our time to better ad- 
vantage getting first hand knowledge of the 
way that the fourth graders are learning their 
long division, but many of us spend the best 
hours of the day disposing of correspondence, 
most of it of a trifling nature. An array of 
brightly colored graphs and hosts of carefully 
marshalled statistics displayed about the office 
make an excellent impression upon visitors; to 
prepare them takes time. Our communities are 
rigorous in their demands upon our time. Un- 
less we take an unlimited amount of interest in 
movements of general community uplift, we are 
considered dead, so we give precious hours to 
the promotion of lyceum courses. 


Reinforcement by Coaching. 

On the other hand, coaching of young and 
inexperienced teachers like most useful forms 
of teaching is not showy work. Its results are 
not self-evident to the public. Often the peo- 
ple to whom we give the most help say the least 
about it. An occasional visitor from a neigh- 
boring teachers’ college and a discriminating 
state inspector realize what we are doing, but 
otherwise the training of teachers in service has 
few rewards to offer except the satisfaction that 
results from a useful service well done. Never- 
theless those of us who have sufficient profes- 
sional spirit to do next that which will render 
the greatest service to our schools and education 
in general will not neglect it. 


Here are some of the ways in which we super- 

intendents can help the young teachers in our 
force. It is true that the procedure outlined 
here will be of assistance to the more experi- 
enced people in our faculty too, but it is partic- 
ularly necessary where several of our teachers 
are lacking in experience. 

The careful standardizing of all routine mat- 
ters throughout the school helps very much. 
A definite system should regulate the passing 
of the lines at dismissal and recess, the issue 
of materials, the handling of lighting and heat- 
ing, and any other phase of school activity 
where economy of time and energy results from 
the formation of proper habits of procedure. 
Before beginning her work each teacher is given 
a typewritten outline of the procedure to be 
followed in all routine matters. At the same 
time she is given a detailed program of the 
opening day. Since I have been doing this, I 
have found that the opening day of school has 
not been the trial to teachers and adventure to 
the youngsters that it formerly was. 

Preparation for the Opening Day. 

There is a two-fold advantage in such a care- 
ful preparation for the opening day. Every 
new teacher naturally dreads the opening day. 
She is afraid that she may make a poor start, 
that she may do the wrong thing. When every- 
thing is prepared for the teacher by her super- 
intendent she is relieved of this anxiety, and 
begins her work with the confidence that comes 
from definite knowledge that she is doing the 
right thing. 

Secondly, it inspires the new teacher with 
respect for her superintendent. She feels that 
he really knows his work, and that she can go 
to him with her problems and get real help. 
She feels that she is working in a school system 
where things are planned, and do not happen 
haphazard. The teachers acquire at the very 
beginning of their years’ work that feeling of 
security and pride that any person possesses 
who knows that he is a member of a well con- 
ducted and successful organization. 

With the opening day of school behind us, I 
give the teachers all the help I can in the 
preparation of their permanent programs. In 
ten years of supervision of inexperienced ele- 
mentary school teachers, I have found that even 
the best of them are not equal to the task of 
making out a program that will give each sub- 
ject in the curriculum the proper amount of 
time. Primary teachers come from the state 
normal school or teachers’ college knowing 
theoretically that reading is a much more im- 
portant subject in the first grade than is arith- 
metic. Nevertheless if left to their own de- 
vices, they often plan a program that will give 
arithmetic as much time in the first grade as 
reading. It is practically essential that the 
grade teachers be handed a time schedule on 
which to build thier programs. At the begin- 
ning of the current school year for instance, our 
second grade teacher was handed the following 
time allotment to guide her in preparing her 
program: 

Number of Minutes per Week to be Devoted 
to Each Subject. Reading 450, Writing 75, 
Arithmetic 160, Language 90, Spelling 100, 
Geography 50, Hygiene 35, Nature Study 25, 
Musie\75, Art 50, Physical Education 50. 

The Need of Supervision. 

After the teacher has prepared a tentative 

program based on the schedule of time allot- 
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ment, I generally have a conference with her at 
which we whip it into permanent shape. 

The new teacher needs very close supervision. 
Unless circumstances make it absolutely im- 
possible, I visit her room every day. Of course 
visiting in itself is-not of very much value, but 
[ try to produce some piece of constructive 
criticism as a result of every visit. Sometimes, 
I am able to help the teacher at the moment of 
the visit. The other day I was visiting a 
primary grade, and the little youngster who was 
reading orally was pegging along slowly, word 
by word, keeping his place by means of a book 
mark. I suggested to his teacher, “I wonder 
if Harold could read faster if he did not mark 
the place.” 

“T don’t think he can keep his place without 
a marker,” she replied. 

Nevertheless she had the boy try to réad with- 
out his bookmark. Of course it was evident to 
her at once that he could read much more rapid- 
ly and smoothly when his eye-sweep was not 
restrained by the mark. 

Often such a little suggestion given to the 
teacher while in her room can make a vast dif- 
ference in the technique of her teaching. If 
the superintendent comes into the room often 
enough so that the student pay no attention to 
his visits, such hints can be dropped to the 
teacher without attracting the attention of the 
students or their knowing that the supervisor 
has made a suggestion at all for that matter. 
If it cannot be done without their knowing 
about it, I do not think that it should be done 
at all. It is better for the teacher to blunder 
along in her own way even though it be crude 
and experimental, than to have the superintend- 
ent’s criticism delivered in such a way that the 
students lose confidence in their teacher. 


A few years ago when I was younger, I used 
to take the class myself once in a while and 
demonstrate to the teacher how I wanted the 
subject handled. Of late I have been a little 
careful not to do it, however. There are always 
some overly bright youngsters in the class who 
realize that there must be something wrong with 
the conduct of the class when “Prof” has to 
take a hold of things himself. Of course if a 
class is having an interesting discussion in 
which I may join on the same basis as the 
pupils themselves, I slip in a word now and 
then, but otherwise I try to keep myself in the 
background when I am visiting. 


Results of Observation. 

I have found that the most profitable time to 
discuss the result of my observations of her 
work with the teacher is after school. She can 
then give me her full attention without having 
it distracted by the need of watching the squirm- 
ing youngsters in the right hand corner. I in 
turn, have time to think over what I have seen, 
to read discussions by authorities on the sub- 
ject which I am to discuss with her, and give 
her some suggestions really worth while. 

In dealing with his young teachers, I believe 
that the superintendent’s task is very much that 
of any teacher in dealing with his students. In 
our supervisory work we are essentially teach- 
ers of educational methods. As such our most 
important task is to set up problems for them 
to solve. We cannot improve the work of our 
teachers very much by telling them to do this 
and do that except in matters of routine. We 

(Concluded on Page 118) 
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Should a City School Board be Fiscally 


Independent? 


George W. Frasier, Dean of the Graduate School, Colorado Teachers’ College 


TABLE I. 
Data Concerning Cities of over 250,000 Inhabitants. 


Twenty-two years ago last April the ScHoo. 
Boarp JOURNAL published a cartoon favoring 
fiscal independence for city school boards. This 
cartoon was labeled “The Little Mischiefmaker 
in American Cities” and represented the city 
council as a bad boy in school who was being 
punished by his teacher (the school board). 
This sentence of explanation was given, “city 
councils more than any other public bodies re- 
tard school board work.” 

The statement given above was true at that 
time and is still true in a great many American 
cities. City councils, boards of equalization 
and other municipal bodies still impede the 
progress of education in many cities. It is true 
that during the last twenty years the number 
has decreased but there still exist many city 
school districts that must look to the city hall 
for financial support. 

In Table I all American cities having over 
250,000 inhabitants are listed and data are 
given concerning the school boards and the con- 
trol of finances. It is interesting to note that 
only seven of the 24 city school districts are 
dependent upon the city government in the con- 
trol of finances. In 1902 Rollins found four- 
teen of the same list to be dependent. 

Washington, D. C., is omitted because its 
schools are financed by Congress as well as by 
the district. 

There are two general methods of controlling 
city school finances, one known as fiscal inde- 
pendence and the other as fiscal dependence. 

In a fiscally independent school district the 
board of education has authority to compile and 
adopt its own budget, levy its own tax or cause 
some other authority to levy under its direction, 
and expend the money as it deems right and 
proper. 

In a fiscally dependent city school district the 
board of education must submit its budget 
estimate to the municipal authorities, who re- 
vise and change it as they may desire and it 
then becomes a part of the city tax budget. 
School moneys thus raised are kept in the city 
treasury and paid out through the same chan 
nels as other city expenditures. 

Intermediate Types. 

The two types explained above are the ex- 
tremes and there are many other types of con- 
trol that are neither independent nor entirely 
dependent. 

One group that is almost completely inde- 
pendent is made up of those cities in which the 
board of education controls its own moneys but 
s appointed by the Mayor or some other 
municipal officer. Such a board cannot be as 
independent in financial matters as a board that 
is elected by the people and responsible only to 
the people. Chicago is an example of this type 
of control. 

The cities of California, except San Fran- 
cisco, have school boards that are elected by 
popular vote but they are not entirely independ- 
ent because their budgets must be passed on 
by the county board of supervisors. 

The city school districts of Oklahoma are 
hampered by an excise board made up of seven 
county officers acting in an exofficio capacity. 

Rutherford, New Jersey, must refer its school 
budget to the annual meeting of the district 
and the tax rate is passed on by the legally 
qualified voters. Few other cities have this 


type of control. ; 
The cities of Ohio must send their school 


‘Rollins, Frank, School Administration in Municipal 
Government (1902). 
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1See New York State Education Laws. Sections 865. 
866, 867 and 880. New York City Charter, Sections 
226, 1060, 1061 and 1064. 

*Judges of the Court of Common Pleas of the 
County. 

8See Michigan State School Laws, Section 4, No. 370, 
and the City Charter of Detroit. 

*Budget must be referred to County Budget Com 
mission. 


budgets to the county budget commission for 
final adjustment and approval. 

The school budget of practically every city 
in New Jersey must be passed on by a board of 
school estimate which is made up of (1) the 
mayor, (2) two members of the school board 
and (3) two members of the municipal govern- 
ment. 


NAACuAgaatason 


Rochester, New York, has a peculiar situation 
in that it has a school board that is elected 
by popular vote but the ultimate control of 
finances is located in the city hall. This is an 
example of divided responsibility. In case of 
poor support for schools it is impossible to 
locate the blame because it may be the fault 
of a poor school board or a bad city govern- 
ment. 

Baltimore, Maryland, is a city in which the 
municipal government has complete control of 
school moneys and the schools are often ham- 
pered by municipal interference. New York 
City is another example of a school system that 
is always having trouble with the city govern- 
ment over school moneys. 

Should Schools Be Independent? 

Should school systems be fiscally independ- 
ent? The professional school men are agreed 
that the schools should be entirely free from 
municipal interference in fiscal matters.? City 
officials and authorities on city administration 
are of the cpinion that the school system is a 
part of the city government and hence should 
be dealt with, financially, exactly as police and 
fire departments.® 

The problem will never be solved by the 
opinions of school men or those versed in muni- 
cipal administration. We must look for our 
answer in the legal basis of our school system 
and in the educational results of the different 
methods of control. 

From a legal standpoint the case is clear cut. 
Those favoring fiscal dependence maintain that 
the schools are a department of the municipal 
government and should be treated as other de- 
partments are. ‘This group would put the 
schools completely under the control of the 

2See: Cubberley, E. P., Public School Administration. 

Frasier, G. W., The Control of City School Finances. 


Moore, E. C., How New York City Administers Its 


Schools. ze ‘ ; 
Strayer and Engelhardt, The Classroom Teacher. 


‘See: Goodnow, F. G., Municipal Problems. 


James, H. G., Applied City Government. 
Munro. W. B., Municipal Administration 
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Elected ? What Authority has the 
Appointed City Government over the 
by Whom? Finances of the Schools? 
Mayor Almost complete authority’ 
Mayor None 

Judges? None 

Elected Budget dependent upon city* 
Elected Nonet 

Elected None 

Elected Almost none® 

Mayor Complete authority 

Judges? None 

Elected None 

Mayor* None 

Mayor Budget dependent upon city 

Elected Budget dependent upon city 

Mayor Divided authority’ 

Elected None 

Elected None 

Elected Budget dependent upon city* 

Elected None ' 

Elected None 

Elected None 

Mayor Divided authority" 

Elected Budget dependent upon city 

Blected None 

Blected None 


*The Mayor may veto the school budget, but the 
board of education can pass it over his veto by a 
three-fourths vote. 

‘After board members are appointed by the Mayor 
the appointments must be confirmed by popular vote. 

"Budget must be passed on by the Board of School 
Estimate, made up of two members of the school 


pease, two members of the city government, and the 
Mayor. 


*See new charter adopted in November, 1920. 
municipal government if they were allowed to 
dictate the policy. 

Those favoring fiscal independence for city 
school systems maintain that education is a 
state and not a municipal function. The school 
system is not a branch or department of the city 
government but a separate and distinct cor- 
porate organization. 


This question has been referred to the courts 
in almost every state in the union. A careful 
study of the decisions of these courts shows that 
“fiscal independence” is legally right. The 
decisions declare over and over again that 
school districts are creations of the state and 
receive all authority from the state. In no 
case does a school district receive any authority 
from the municipal government. It may be 
interesting in this connection to note that when 
the city of Buffalo adopted its new charter in 
1916, it provided for a board of education and a 
superintendent of schools to be elected by the 
city council. These provisions were made null 
and void by the general laws of the state be- 
cause the municipal government cannot assume 
control over schools. 

Typical Cases. 

In Homer, Louisiana, the city government 
levied a tax to support a high school. The state 
supreme court ruled that a city government 
could not establish a high school for: “A system 
of education is not a part of municipal regula- 
tion, and the power of the corporation to estab- 
lish a public school cannot be inferred from any 
power necessary for municipal existence.” 

If education is a function of the city and if 
the school system receives its authority from 
the municipal government then the charter of 
Buffalo would have stood as adopted and the city 
council of Homer, Louisiana could have sup- 
ported a high school. The 1919 edition of Rul- 
ing Case Law discusses the question of city 
school districts and concludes with the follow- 
ing: “School districts are purely creatures of 
the state and derive their powers by delegation 
from the state.” 

From the standpoint of taxation the answer is 
equally plain. There is but one source of tax- 
ing power outside the federal’ government and 
that is the state. No city has a right to levy or 
collect a tax without state authority. In fact 
the charter of a city is granted to it by the 


‘Many of these decisions are quoted and discussed 
in Frasier, G. W., The Control of City School Finances. 
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state. It is true that in many states we have 
socalled “home rule” charters, but even these 
charters are granted under the authority of the 
state. The school district is also a creation of 
the state. In the matter of taxation the state 
grants both to a city school board and to a 
municipal government in the same city the 
right to levy and collect taxes under legal limi- 
tations. Neither is supreme because both re- 
ceive taxing authority from the same source. 


There is no question but that fiscal independ- 
ence is right and proper from the legal point of 
view. Fiscal dependence is based on a wrong 
conception of the duties of a municipal govern- 
ment, a wrong conception of tax authority and 
a wrong conception of the legal basis of educa- 
tion in America. 

Educational View of Problem. 

From the standpoint of educational efficiency 
it has been discovered that generally speaking 
the school systems that are fiscally independent 
have better schools that those that are fiscally 
dependent. This was clearly brought out in a 
recent study of 169 cities.® 


In the study referred to above the educational 
efliciency of each city was measured by an index 
number made up of six important factors. 

1. The per cent of sixteen and seventeen 
year old children in school. 

2. The per cent of elementary classes hav- 
ing fewer than forty children enrolled. 

3. The per cent of children who have 60, or 
more, square feet of playground space. 

4. The per cent of teachers who have six or 
more years’ training above the eighth grade. 

5. The per cent of children enrolled who 
attend school all day, and in adequate buildings 
owned by the school district. 

6. The per cent of the increased cost of liv 
ing from 1913-14 to 1919-20 that was met by in- 
creased salaries for elementary women teachers. 

After the six percentages were computed for 
each city, these values were expressed in terms of 
the standard deviation of the distribution. All 
comparisons were made on the basis of the sum 
of the standard deviation values for each city. 

When the independent city school districts 
were grouped in one group and the dependent 
ones in another and comparisons were made, it 
was found that the independent cities had a 
higher average rating than the dependent ones. 
This conclusion was verified by all comparisons 
made between the two groups. 

There seems to be no doubt but that school 
districts that are fiscally independent have bet- 
ter schools than those that are fiscally depend- 
ent. 

The following are the most important reasons 
why a city school system should be fiscally in 
dependent. 

Six Cogent Reasons. 

(1) Fiscal independence,is right in princi- 
ple. Education is a function of the state. It 
is so declared in state constitutions and laws, 
and it has been so ruled in the supreme courts. 
No municipal government has a “right” to 
control the schools within its city. 

(2) Fiscal independence is not a violation 
of the correct principles of taxation. ‘The state 
creates’ “municipalities” and “city school dis- 
tricts”. The same authority gives to both the 
right to levy and collect taxes. These two cor- 
porate organizations are not “competing” for 
the revenues of a city but are both, from a legal 
standpoint, collecting taxes for the state for a 
certain definite purpose set forth by the state. 

(3) Fiscal independence works better in 
practice. This point is evident to those familiar 
with the school s; is of America. A school 
system that can pla: d be sure of funds with 
which to carry out ti ns has a great ad- 
vantage over the one 1! must beg its funds 
from the city hall. 





‘¥rasier, G. W., The Control of | Finances. 
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(4) Fiscal independence makes for a con- 
tinuity of educational policy. To have much 
money this year, and little next; to be uncertain 
as to what is coming the next year, makes ex- 
tensive plans impossible. Every big undertak- 
ing in a school system should be planned far 
ahead. If Junior High Schools are to be estab- 
lished throughout the city, plans should be 
made for many years in advance. A certain 
definite number of buildings should be con- 
structed each year, and the whole city system 
reorganized step by step. To begin such a pro- 
gram and find the funds shut off the second or 
third year by the municipal government destroys 
the possibility of a continuous educational 
policy. 

(5) Fiscal ind pe ndence provide s ade quate 
financial safe guards jora community. Those 
who favor fiscal dependence for school systems 
argue that a school board with legal taxing 
powers would bankrupt a city with its excessive 
expenditures. Such is not the case because the 
state provides adequate financial safeguards. 
The following are examples of the different 
types of limitations placed on city school boards 
by various states: 

1. The city school boards in the state of 
Washington are not allowed to levy more than 
10 mills school tax unless so authorized by vote 
of the people. 

2. The constitution of Missouri prohibits 
cities which have 100,000 inhabitants or more 
from levying a school tax of more than sixty 
cents on a hundred dollars uniess authorized by 
vote of the people. . 


TESTIMONIALS 


8. Colorado cities must not levy more than 
the amount levied the year previous plus five 
per cent. This amount may be exceeded only 
by appeal to the state tax commission. 

The three cases given above will serve as ex- 
amples of the methods used by states in safe- 
guarding the people from excessive school taxa- 
tion. 

(6) Fiscal independence tends to keep 
politics out of the schools. If school board 
members are appointed by the mayor and 
change with the party in power they become 
political appointees and membership on the 
board becomes a political job. If the school 
board must appeal to the city hall for its funds 
the city hall demands in return for funds the 
right to dictate policies. This political inter- 
ference with the schools is very common in 
fiscally dependent school systems. When school 
teachers are compelled to court the favor of 
the ward politician in order to get appointed; 
when janitorial jobs are looked upon as politi- 
eal plums; when clerical positions in the school 
administration are “passed around”, school effi- 
ciency must suffer. When the school board is 
entirely independent of the city hall; when its 
members are tlected on a non-partisan, city 
wide ticket, then the schools are free from poli- 
ties to a very large extent. 

The present tendency is toward complete fis- 
cal independence for American city school sys- 
tems. The outlook is very favorable, and if 
the fights being waged in many states at pres- 
ent are victorious, many more cities will be 
added to the fiseally independent column. 


FOR TEACHERS 


Supt. E. T. Duffield, Virginia, Minn. 


ln my several years of experience as a super 
intendent, 1 have always believed in testimon 
ials, whether given to the candidate personally 
or issued to a third party in a confidential state 
ment. A man who writes a testimonial should 
have the courage to deny a teacher a general 
statement of tacts or else should write very 
carefully what he knows to be the truth. A 
very deserving teacher should be rewarded with 
letters of credit which will gain her ready ad 
mission jnto an employer’s office and help her 
to sell with moderate speed, the services she 
may have to offer. The serious trouble with 
our system of recommendations has not been the 
matter of giving general statements to the 
teacher but the insincerity of those statements 

Another great factor that makes even con 
fidential statements of little value is the incon 
sistency of the writer. Take for example, a 
teacher of average rank. A superintendent or 
school official may have occasion to write sev 
eral confidential statements to as many inter 
ested parties. Not having her concise record on 
file, personal judgment will be given and will 
vary on many important items, thus giving one 
man one impression of the applicant’s char 
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= — ———+- TT — ; + + 
ll Enthusiasm apd energy 2 Ability to copduct physical raining a 
Receives directions kindly Pecultarities 
Special ability _ Best adapted to teach 
Genera! remarks 











FORM USED IN THE SCHOOLS OF VIRGINIA, MINN., 
TO RECORD QUALITIES OF APPLICANTS. 


acteristics or attainments and another a de- 
cidedly different one. 

It is with reference to such discrepancies that 
| would draw your attention to the scheme I 
ave put in practice in my private office. Most 
appointment bureaus are consistent in giving 
sut reports on their candidates but the men 
making out the original reports are not so con- 
sistent. My scheme is simple and if it, or some- 
ng similar, were to be ad ypted by all superin- 
ndents and recommending officials, confiden- 


tial statements would have a far greater value. 


t 


As soon as any teacher leaves the employment 
{ the school district of which I am in charge, 
or when she proceeds to use my name as a refer- 

ce, | immediately record on the card illustrated 
either my own personal judgment or the com- 
posite judgment of my assistants who have 
supervisory knowledge of the teacher’s ability. 
Considerable time and careful study is given 
this matter so that a judgment will be recorded 
in as nearly accurate a manner as human judg- 
ments may be recorded. Thus when requests 
come for confidential information, a duplicate 
f above card is sent in reply. I take it for 
granted that statements of fact such as race, 
color, and previous condition of servitude, 
should be answered by the applicant in her 
formal application. 

The characteristics or attainments men- 
tioned in the above ecard will of course, vary, 
for superintendents differ in their views as to 
what are the important things to know about 
an applicant. 

It will also be admitted that there are many 
arguments against such practices as outlined 
above. But the main thing to bear in mind is 
that with such a system in effect, the value of 
the testimonials increases as time obliterates 
from memory, the outstanding factors that 
marked a teacher’s success or failure. 
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The Janitor-Engineer Problem 


George F. Womrath, Business Superintendent, Board of Education, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Along with the many changes which have 
taken place during the past few years in na- 
tional, state, and local laws and ordinances af- 
fecting our public schools, there has come a 
realization that the men to whom our school 
buildings are entrusted must not only be able 
to shovel coal into the furnace, scrub, sweep, 
dust, and perform the usual janitor-engineers’ 
chores, but they must have a thorough -knowl- 
edge and understanding of the science of heat- 
ing, ventilation, humidity, sanitation, house- 
keeping, ete. They must also have, as a pre- 
requisite of their vocation, a highly developed 
appreciation of the fundamental purpose of a 
schoolhouse, namely, the proper education of the 
youth of the nation amid comfortable, cheerful, 
sanitary surroundings. 

Qualifications of Janitorial Service. 

These qualifications of a schoolhouse janitor- 
engineer can no longer be superficial. It is un- 
thinkable that heating means an indiscriminate 
shovelling of fuel into a furnace and the main 
It means 
an understanding of the economie combustion 


tenance of a temperature “about 70°” 


of fuel, and the distribution and precise contro! 
of the resultant heat so that a constant, prede 
termined temperature may be maintained at any 
given locality in the building. 

Ventilation no longer means the haphazard 
pening and closing of windows or the opera 
tion of a ventilating fan. It means the temper- 
ing, purifying, humidifying, distribution and 
precise control of air throughout a schoolhouse. 

Housekeeping no longer means the wielding of 
a corn broom and feather duster, and the slop 
ping about of soap suds on a dirty floor. It 
means an intelligent exercise of brains in the 
proper directing of efforts towards the accom- 
plishment of certain objectives, amongst which 
are cleanliness, orderliness, tidiness and sanita 
tion. This does not mean the kind of cleanli 
ness which cleans only the center of rooms and 
corridors; but that which also digs dirt out of 
every corner, nook and crannie throughout the 
building, from, to, and including basement and 
attic. It does not mean the kind of orderliness 
which nicely arranges the furniture in the prin 
c:pal’s office only; but that which also uniformly 
arranges the desks, chairs, window shades, furni 
ture and fixtures in every room in the building. 
It does not mean the kind of tidiness which 
carefully drapes a curtain on a glass door to 
hide the disorder within; but that which sees 
the contents of every closet and cupboard are 
neatly arranged, that the pictures hang straight 
on the walls, and that the entire contents of the 
schoolhouse are “picked-up.” It does not mean 
the kind of sanitation that partially removes the 
surface dirt from the floors and furniture with 
a corn broom and a feather duster, only to 
thickly laden the atmosphere with dirt and dust 
for transfer. and redeposit on the walls, mould 
ings and fixtures; but that which scours and 
purifies every part of the building. 

It is quite as necessary that boiler rooms, fan 
rooms, attics and store rooms be swept and 
“picked-up,” and that all woodwork and door 
handles be cleaned, and the toilet rooms be free 
from filthiness and foul smells, as that the more 
conspicuous and more frequented parts of the 
building be well cared for. 

Quite recently I visited a school with several 
men and: women members of a school board and 
experienced no little sense of amusement at the 
anties of the members of our party, and of ad- 
miration for the efficiency of the janitor-engin 














CLASSROOM WORK. A LESSON ON 
BOILERS. 





LABORATORY WORK. LECTURE ON 
SLIDE VALVE ENGINE. 











AN EXHIBIT OF LABORATORY EQUIPMENT. ONLY 
SUCH FITTINGS AS ARE USED IN A SCHOOL- 
HOUSE ARE ON DISPLAY. 





STUDENTS ARE TAUGHT THE DETAILS OF EVERY 
TYPE OF MECHANISM USED IN SCHOOL 
ENGINEERING. 
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WEIGHING COAL AN! BOILER ROOM 
ARITHMETIC. 








INSTRUCTION IN PROPER METHODS OF 
FIRING A BOILER. 
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OBSERVATION ON THE FLOW AND COMBUSTION OF 
GASES AND THE ACTION OF WATER 
IN A BOILER. 
eer-in-charge when he became so ebullient with 
pride and enthusiasm over his work that he had 
us kneeling on the floors, to look for dirt under 
bookeases and cabinets, and climbing on boxes 
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INSTRUCTION IN CARBON DIOXIDE SAMPLING 
AND ANALYSIS. 


and ladders, to search with our fingers for dust 
on the tops of blackboard mouldings. and furni- 
ture, or to discover, if wé could, the slightest in- 
dication of sefvice poorly performed. 
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INSTRUCTION IN PUMP ADJUSTMENTS, CARE OF 
VALVES, PACKING, GASKETS, ETC. 











ALL TYPES OF PUMPS ARE TAKEN APART, 
STUDIED, and RE-ASSEMBLED. 























INSTRUCTION IN SETTING ENGINE VALVES. 


A LESSON IN THE CARE AND UPKEEP OF A 
DRINKING FOUNTAIN. 























MAKING A CORRIDOR MOP. 


INSTRUCTION IN METHODS OF HANDLING 
CLASSROOM AND CORRIDOR MOPS. 














INSTRUCTION IN THE PRACTICAL USE OF A 
CLASSROOM MOP. 


Intelligent Personnel Needed. 


If the desired janitorial objectives are to be 
achieved, it must be recognized at the very 
start that it is essential that an intelligent 
janitorial personne] be maintained in our school 
buildings. The persons comprising this per- 
sonnel must be alert to what the proper physical 
requirements of a school are; must know how to 
accomplish required results; must see that the 
work is promptly and efficiently performed; and 
must have the ability and inclination to main- 


INSTRUCTION IN THE PRACTICAL USE OF A 
CORRIDOR MOP. 


tain a high standard. It is also necessary for 
us to appreciate that the human being known 
as a janitor, or janitor-engineer, has certain 
limitations: as much so as that a grade school 
teacher can properly and efficiently teach a class 
of no more than forty pupils; that the hours of 
teaching shall not exceed from four to six per 
day, according to the subject taught; etc. 

The trouble with the janitorial and engineer- 
ing service in our public schools is that we have 
been concerned with personalities—with men 


and women, engineers, janitors and chorewomen 
—and have been distracted from the main issue 
with questions pertaining tc unionism, wages, 
hours of service, etc. As a matter of fact, we 
are dealing with an integral part of modern 
education as essential to its success as are the 
teaching force, the courses of study, and the 
school buildings in which the school attending 
portion of our national population is housed 
Our concern should therefore be the solution of 
the problems which relate to the proper heating, 
ventilation, lighting, sanitation, housekeeping, 
etc., of our school buildings; care of the play- 
grounds; landscaping; the establishment of u 
comfortable environment for school teachers and 
pupils during school hours; and the proper con- 
servation of the buildings and physical property 
entrusted to our care and representing an in- 
vestment of public funds of more than a billion 
dollars. 
Education and Janitorial Efficiency. 

It is universally conceded that the proficiency 
of the teaching force of an educational system, 
and the progress and advancement of its mem- 
bers, depend primarily upon the desire and am- 
bition of the individual teacher to improve him- 
self in his profession by preparation and study 
outside the classroom—by attending teachers’ 
extension courses in summer scliools, colleges 
and universities. It is likewise of no less im- 
portance that the personnel of the janitorial 
force of an educational system should make sim- 
ilar efforts for self-improvement, in order that 
the proficiency of the janitorial force may be up- 
lifted and nfftintained. Gradually but surely it 
is being recognized that the training and testing 
of caretakers of school property, and premises 
is as logical and imperative a need as is that of 
teachers, nurses, etc. 

Unfortunately, the employees in the janitorial 
force have not been given the consideration 
which the importance of their work warrants in 
the national plan of education. As a conse- 
quence, scant facilities have been provided for 
the education and training of the men and 
women who are employed in this branch of the 
public school service. Until the janitorial] ser- 
vice of the public schools is accorded the dignity 
and respect which its importance as an integral 
division of our national educational system de- 
serves, and until as careful consideration is 
given to the training and selection of the men 
and women comprising the personnel of the 
janitorial force, and the performance of the work 
to be done, and the results obtained, as is given 
to the training and selection of teachers, and the 
establishment of a good school curriculum, and 
the building of good schoolhouses, a very vital 
and fundamental part of our public school sys- 
tem will be lacking. 

Most of us are fully prepared and always 
ready and willing to advance what we believe to 
be the one-and-only way to manage a force of 
janitors and to perform the engineering and 
housekeeping chores in and about a _ public 
school. But when we are actually called upon 
to practice what we so glibly preach, we gen- 
erally find it quite an easy matter to emulate 
the action of the fiddler crab—that world re- 
nowned little side-stepper—or of that other ac- 
tive little creature commonly known as the 
crawfish. 

It is one thing to prepare and publish a 
scholarly and voluminous set of engineers’-jani- 
tors’ rules and regulations and set an ideal stan- 
dard of janitorial service to be rendered; it is 
quite a different thing to realize the standard 
set up and have the rules work. 

Even after setting up on paper the ideal con- 
ditions which should prevail in the care and 
operation of the physical side of our public 
schools, it invariably follows that such condi- 
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tions are absolutely beyond our power to accom- 
plish and impossible of realization with the type 
of employee now at our d'sposal. Nor is it the 
fault of the persons who have entered the jani- 
torial profession that they lack the requisite 
qualifications to make them efficient public 
The fault is fundamentally 
ours. We have been so absorbed in so many 
other matters that we have failed to realize the 
importance of this division of our responsibility, 
and have not had due respect for the people en- 
gaged in this branch of public school service, 


school employees. 


and have neglected to provide proper facilities 
for them to educate and train themselves for 
the performance of the specialized work which 
they are called upon to perform. 
it is absolutely have men and 
women in the janitorial force who are specially 
trained and highly efficient in the performance 
of public school janitorial work,—as custodians, 
engineers, firemen, cleaners, housekeepers, ma- 
trons, janitresses, etc.—it follows that any school 
system which does not take into account the 
qualifications of its janitorial-engineering per- 


And because 
necessary to 





sonnel is doomed to either low efficiency and 
gross incompetence, or to complete failure. 

What I am endeavoring to say is this: In 
the last analysis the janitorial and engineering 
work in our schools is doomed to failure if the 
men and women employed to do the work are not 
properly qualified. 

What, then, is the way out? 
gineer training school is the answer. 


The janitor-en- 


A Training School. 

That the shortcomings in the janitorial ser- 
vice of our public schools have been observed 
and that the lack of properly qualified men and 
women to serve in this department of our public 
school system has been recognized, is evident by 
the opening of several so-called janitor-engineer 
country. 
Nearly all of these training schools have been 


training schools’ throughout the 
established by colleges and universities and in 
the case that these institutions have been more 
alert to the trend of the times than the public 
schools have been. However, even one of these 
training schools has been a failure, due to the 
lack of understanding as to what kind of train- 
ing school be given. 

Let me here briefly outline what I believe to 
be the essentials of a janitor-engineer training 
school organization, and show the simplicity and 
inexpensiveness of its operation. 

The following organization chart applies to 
both the large city, where each position is filled 
by a separate person, and to the small city, 
where one person fills all positions. 

Next comes the school quarters. No difficulty 
here, as any school system, regardless of size, 
ean yield a basement for this purpose. The 
floor plan of the Minneapolis Janitor-Engineer 
This 
school is now entering its third year of activity. 
This costs noth 
ing, as all of the equipment can either be re 
claimed from the junk piles that may be found 
in the engine and boiler rooms of every school 
system; or will be furnished gratutiously by 
manufacturers who gladly welcome such an op- 
portunity to advertise. 


Training School is shown on this page. 


Then comes the equipment: 


The next step is to provide suitable textbooks 
and instruction. After three years of diligent 
searching, “Stationary Engineering” by Joseph 
G. Branch; the Boiler Code of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers; Bailey’s 
“Questions and Answers;” and Audel’s “Ques- 
tions and Answers for Engineers” have been 
found to be the most suitable. Instructors in 
engineering must be men with practical experi 
ence and educational training, as simple mathe 
matics must be taught. Instructors in house- 
keeping work should be men promoted from the 
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CARE OF LAVATORIES. 





CARE OF TOILET ROOM FIXTURES. 














INSTRUCTION IN THE CLEANING 
FURNITURE. 
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INSTRUCTION IN THE CLEANING AND CARE 
OF METAL FIXTURES. 




















INSTRUCTION IS GIVEN IN THE PROPER USE OF 
TOOLS FOR WINDOW CLEANING AND 
HOW TO CLEAN GLASS. 
ranks on the merit basis, and chosen because of 
their knowledge of the work and their ability to 
get results. 


A few photographs may enable you to better 
visualize the work which should be carried on 
in a training school of this kind. 

Available Teaching Material. 

All of the equipment shown in the photo 
graphs, with the exception of the Corliss engine, 
was either picked up in the schools or donated 
by manufacturers. The janitors and engineer: 
attending the training school erected the equip 
ment as part of their training work. Three 
quarters of the salaries of the instructors is pro- 
vided by federal and state aid. Many lectures 
are given by volunteer qualified experts from 
colleges, universities, and large industrial and 
manufacturing plants. An abundant supply of 
most excellent moving picture 
available, as many 


films is also 
of the manufacturers of me 
chanical equipment have films to advertise their 


goods. For example: the Johnson Service 
Company has a film showing the right and 


wrong ways to operate a ventilating system, 
which is a liberal education in itself and which 
has been sought by engineering societies all 
over the United States. The Kewanee Boiler 
Company has a film which shows all the right 
and wrong ways to fire a boiler. This lesson is 


JANITORS ARE INSTRUCTED HOW TO WASH 
AND CLEAN WALLS. 


given in such a vivid and simplified way as to 
make a lasting impression on even the most 
callous coal heaver. 

Every large school system should maintain a 
janitor-engineer training school. The smaller 
cities can seek the co-operation of industrial, 
trade, technical, extension and vocational schools 
and state universities, which can easily main- 
tain training schools for janitor-engineers with 
the federal aid obtainable through the Smith- 
Huges and Smith-Sears Acts. 

Having established a foundation “built upon 
a rock” for your janitorial-engineering service, 
you could proceed to build up a janitorial-en- 
gineering organization the objectives of which 
were laid down in the first part of this paper. 
Then would follow the refinements which are 
the ear marks of every meritorius system. These 
have been set forth in the two reports submitted 
by the Special Committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of School Business Officials on Janitor 
Service at the Seventh and Eighth Annual 
Meetings, at Rochester, New York, in 1918, and 
at Cleveland, Ohio, in 1919, respectively. I per- 
sonally am fully persuaded that no school sys- 
‘em can possibly be a success unless its jani- 
torial-engineering force measures up to the 
standards set up by the committee. I know 
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Activity Analysis of the Work of the General 
Supervisor 


Frederick L. Whitney, University of Minnesota. 


Preparation for participation in any realm 
of human endeavor must be based upon knowl- 
edge of the activity for which preparation is 
made, If I know that I must drive a car across 
the state next month, I profit by the experience 
and skill of some one who has analyzed the 
activity which becomes the ultimate criterion 
for my preparation. The items of technic neces- 
sary for success in the future performance con- 
sidered become my immediate concern. And 
the level upon which I function on the trip is 
determined fundamentally by the adequacy of 
the activity analysis which has directed my 
preparation. 

This has been the attitude taken during the 
school year 1921-22 by a group of fifty students 
(principals, supervisors, and teachers in the 
Twin Cities and vicinity), who were preparing 
for work on higher levels of efficiency as gen- 
eral supervisors in the public schools. By “gen- 
eral supervisors” is meant those school officers, 
not supervisors of special subjects, whose duties 
cover rather a wide responsibility for the effi- 
ciency of teaching, including nearly always 
some aspects of school management which may 
be considered administrative. Superintendents 
of small city systems are such, as well as super- 
vising principals of grade and consolidated 
schools, principals of elementary and secondary 
schools, and general supervisors of geographi- 
cal units or of groups of grades in city systems. 

While it is very desirable, in fact absolutely 
necessary, to keep separate in our thinking 
activities which are supervisory and those which 
are administrative, in our present advancement 
in school organization and management we find 
actually many situations in which this cannot 
be effected in technic. This group of fifty stu- 
dents, in particular, were all engaged in or were 
looking forward to work in which was found an 
inevitable mixture of these activities through- 
out the day’s work. For that reason they were 
interested in considering the whole problem of 
“general supervision”. 

The most adequate determination of the speci- 
fic items of activity toward which the course 
was looking must be (1) by means of listing 
through definite time units the actual technic 
of individuals. It would be valuable also (2) 
to get a summation of the experience of in- 
dividuals who had been recently or were at that 
time engaged in duties of a general supervisory 
nature. 

It was found possible to get but brief cross 
sections of technic by means of the first method 
of study, although we have here probably the 
most successful procedure. Trade tests in in- 
dustry have been made on this basis, and in- 
dependent variables have been found to corre- 
late well with criteria thus set up.’ Quite 
recently a number of educators are beginning 
to investigate the tentative belief that an appli- 
cation of the “case method”,? supplemented per- 
haps by some professional test for teachers, will 
give us more definite knowledge of desirable 
goals in the training of all types of school off- 
cers. 

In the present situation, the second method 
of procedure is very possible, and may be 
checked by means of brief inquiries among pro- 
fessional leaders. 





1Burt, H. E., Employment Psychology in the Rub- 
ber  eoeneds Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 4, 
No. 1. 

*Burris, W. P., ‘ase Method for the Study of 
Teaching, School and ciety, Feb. 4, 1922. 


The group of students discussed first the 
principles of education as applied to general 
supervision, as defined above. Then, with this 
discussion and his own actual experience as a 
background, each of the fifty made a list of 
“points of efficiency for general supervision”. 
When these were tabulated, a long list of 66 
items appeared ranging in frequency from fif- 
teen to one. There was, of course, much over- 
lapping and even identity among items, and a 
close examination reduced the list to ten points 
with frequencies of fifty down. The final result 
of this first expression of group opinion shows 
that each member of the class mentioned items 
of personal equipment, 97 per cent mentioned 
professional equipment, 71 per cent technic of 
supervision, 55 per cent social equipment, and 
36 per cent results of supervision; and that these 
five stood at the top of the entire list in a rank- 
ing by frequencies. 

To make the class project concrete, it was 
decided to put the analysis into the form of a 
“seore card for general supervisory success” 
with the five points above as the principal 
And this at once presented the ques 
tion as to just what each of these five character 
After dis 


cussion, the class was polled again for each 


rubrics. 
istics meant in general supervision. 


point, and it is interesting and valuable to note 
the analyses resulting. 

This group analysis discovered for personal- 
ity in supervision 61 valuable items, for social 


equipment 33, for professional equipment 25. 
for technic of supervision 46, and for results of 
supervision 42. According to this analysis, 
general supervision is a very complicated pro 
cess, consisting of at least 205 facts of activity 
—and it was of course sure that a complete 
analysis had not been made. 

Space cannot be used to detail all items of 
analysis here, but the principal points under 
“technic” and “results” will be given as illus- 
trative of all. In the tables, “ranks given” re- 
fers to a summation of rank by importance to 
general supervision as given by the entire group 
of fifty students. “Frequency of mention” is 
the rank order based upon that fact in the class 
analysis of “technic” and of “results” respec- 
tively. The final rank is obtained from these 
two intermediate rankings. 

TABLE ONE. 


Rank Order of Items of Technic of Supervision. 
Yrequency 

Ranks of Final 

Given Mention Rank 


Diagnosing teaching difficuities.. 1 7 2 
Criticism of teaching.........-+-- 2 1 1 
Rating Teachers ........+-++- saeee 18 11 
Recognizing individual  differ- 

ences among teachers........-.. 4 12 8 
Curricula and syllabi making.... 5 6 5 
Securing the professional growth ae 

OF COMCHETS 2. ccccccsscccpeccecs 6 4 3 5 
Appointing teachers ..........--- 7 17 13 
Demonstration teaching ......... 8 2 3.5 
Securing cooperation with and 

among teachers .......+-+.++++: 9 5 6 
Capitalizing the best practice of 

the entire COPPS......cccccceces 10 11 11 
Organizing pupil groups.......-. 11 9 9 
Placement of teachers...........- 12 3 7 
Measuring the results of teaching 15 8 11 
Visiting classrooms ..........-«.. 14 16 16 
Conducting educational experi 

POORER. wccdcccdccevecscoveccoececs 15 15 16 
Managing teachers’ meetings..... 16 10 14 
Holding conferences with indi- 

viduals and with small teacher 

BRODIE ccvcccccccccccccsencccese 17 13 16 
Managing the physical conditions 

of the school enyironment..... 18 19 19 
Selling supervisory plans and 

deviees to the corps............ 19 14 18 


Table One shows that the final rank for the first 
ten items in technic of supervision is as follows: 
Final Rank of First Ten Items in Technic of Super 

ngs vision. 

1.0—Criticism of teaching. 

2.0—Diagnosing teaching difficulties. 
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3.5—Securing the 
teachers. 

3.5—Demonstration teaching. 

5.0—Curricula and syllabi making. 

6.0—Securing cooperation with and among 
teachers. 

7.0—Placement of teachers. 

8.0—Recognizing individua] differences among 
teachers. ; 

9.0—Organizing pupil groups. 

11.0—Rating teachers. 

11.0—Capitalizing the best practice of the entire 
corps. 

11.0—Measuring the results of teaching. 


TABLE TWO. 
Rank Order of Items in Results of Supervision. 
Frequency 
Ranks of Final 
Given Mention Rank 
Hours used in classroom visita 


SEY 54:5. 6006 6556.00 604-00 60 oSA Cod 1 13 7.5 
Progress of pupils measured ob 


professional growth of 


DEGUEE 3566554555050 600840000 2 2 1.5 
Professional growth of teachers... 3 1 1.5 
Responsive attitude of teachers 

ie OE 0 bo unsSceedsdecacass 4 3 3 
Adequate syllabi in all subjects.. 5 6 5 
Cooperation of community....... 6 4 4 
Improvement in community life.. 8 7.5 
Moral conditions improved in the 

making of good citizens........ 8 9 9 
Contributions to education....... 9 5 6 
Number of teachers’ meetings 

Ds. 2 sadnddnde Gabees beb0as. 0004 10 15 13 
Physical condition of school 

| SPER re re er eee 11 7 10 
Parent-teachers’ organizations... 12 10 11 
DEMOS DUDE 60d cc ge soctscese< 13 11 12 
Equalization of educational op 

DEER keh 000 00basaseceses — 13 14.5 
Salaries scheduled ...cccccccseces 15 12 14.5 


Hours used in individual confer 

ERA Ore 16 17 16 
Organized material given to 

teachers for guidance (dupli 

GD Ke bdoedks db uwd hb besibeee 17 17 17 


Notes on supervision............. 18 18 18 
Reports of teachers’ meetings or 

conferences 64 6k0 SOUS BA d aes 000 19 20 19 
Methods of supervision used..... 20 20 20 
Devices of supervision employed. 21 22 a 
Technic of supervision used...... 22 22 29 
School survevs published........ 23 23 £3 
Percentage of time used for su- 7 

oo) Re eee 2 24 pe | 


Table Two shows that the final rank for the first 
ten items in results of supervision is as follows: 
Final Rank of First Ten Items in Results. of Super- 

vision. 


5——Progress of pupils measured objectively. 
5—Professional growth of teachers. ; 
01—Responsive attitude of teachers and pupils 
0—Cooperation of community. 
-0—Adequate syllabi in all subjects. 
.0—Contributions to education. 
7.5—Hours used in classroom visitation. 
7.5—Improvement in community life. 
9.0—Moral conditions improved in the making 
of good citizens. 

10.0 ~Physical condition of school plant. 

rhe five Point score card appears in Table 3. 
The characterization of each point contains the 
content of the ten most important items of ana- 
lysis for each division, as illustrated in Tables 
1 and 2. 
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This analysis might be used actually as a 
score card, as the title implies; and at this 
point the class inquiry tended toward its evalua- 
tion as such. The judgments of some two hun- 
dred educators in university faculties and in 
superintendencies were obtained (1) as to the 
relative weight of the five divisions of the card 
in determining general supervisory success and 
(2) as to the value of the device as a check on 
general supervisory activity. 

As to the latter point, it was the concensus 
of opinion that the really important matter, 
after all, was a definite statement of desirable 
objectives under the heading “results”. As one 
of the critics put it, “Rating results of super- 
vision seems to me to be for the most part only 
another (functional) way of rating the other 
four factors taken together’. Another would 
inquire under “results” as to what had resulted 
“for pupils, for teachers, for the system, and 
for the profession”. 
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TABLE THREE. 
CARD FOR GENERAL SUPERVISORY 
SUCCESS. 
Devised by the class in Theory of Supervision. 
To be used in rating the activities of superintendents 
in small towns, supervising principals of graded or 
consolidated schools, principals of elementary or of 
secondary schools, general supervisors of geographical 
units or of groups of grades in city systems, or any 
general supervisor—but not of supervisors of special 
subjects. For use as (1) a self-checking device, or 
(2) by superior school officers in rating subordinates. 
Read the analysis of each of the divisions of the 
ecard and check the five-point scales to the right ac- 
cording to your best judgment. 


SCORE 


VP PM GVG 
I—PERSONAL EQUIPMENT (Value)..| | | | | | 
Consider such matters as qualities of 
leadership, general intelligence, health, 
tact in social contacts, personal appear- 
ance, ethical character, common sense 
judgment, self-control under _ stress, 
broadmindedness, and initiative. 
1I—SOCIAL EQUIPMENT (Value)..... Y. 2 2a & 
Consider evidences of leadership in 
school and community of interest in 
community problems, of interest in and 
understanding of both children and 
teachers, of good conversational ability, 
of loyalty to school and com- 
munity, of interest and skill in extra- 
curricular activities, of specific training 
for social service, of ability to cooperate 
with associates and with patrons, and of 
the use of tha rea in social contacts. 
IlI—PROFESSIONAL EQUIPMENT 
CVRD § £:65059060 000005 6605s 0000006002 se © 
Consider academic and _ professional 
training, valuable experience of all 
types, executive ability, knowledge of 
men, skill in demonstration teaching, 
knowledge of the principles of teaching, 
skill in curriculum making, evidences of 
professional interest and growth, and 
adequate acquaintance with child nature. 
IV—TECHNIQUE OF SUPERVISION 
CWUUED 6.0055 cenebeteessdbes eaten eee ss Rta a 
Consider as technique constructive 
criticism of teaching, diagnosis of teach 
ing difficulties, professional growth of 
teachers furthered, demonstration teach 
ing, syllabi made, cooperation with and 
among teachers, placement of teachers, 
recognition of individual abilities and 
needs of teachers, organization of pupil 
groups, teaching judged objectively, 
capitalization for all of the best prac 
tice of the entire corps, and measure- 
ment of the results of teaching. 
V—RESULTS OF SUPERVISION 
CVGRS) 6006s secec ct dbcccesiosenvenucs rv eee | 
Consider measurements of the prog- 
ress of pupils and of the growth of 
teachers, the attitude of teachers and 
pupils, community cooperation, value of 
syllabi made, of published contribution 
to education, the number of hours used 
in classroom visitation, improvement in 
community life, good citizenship fur 
thered, and the physical condition of the 
school plant. 
FINAL RATING (Graphic)......... | | | 
RATING IN TERMS OF AMOUNT.| | | 
Note.—The five-point scales may be changed to terms 
of amount by the use of Table 22, pp. 117-121, Thorn- 
dike, E. L., Mental and Social Measurements. 


On the other hand, anothce well known edu- 
eator considered the matter of “technic of super- 
vision” the “most important of all”. <A third 
would in perticular take “professional equip- 
ment” out of the card as “the supervisor should 
be rated on her performance. Her equipment 
in the way of professional training should be 
evaluated when she is employed and, to some 
extent, this should determine her status on the 
salary schedule. After the supervisor has been 
employed, the rating should be on the results 
of leadership observed, the social contacts estab- 
lished, the technic used, the results obtained, 
ete.” 

To meet the suggestions made by experts and 
concurring conclusions resulting from group 
discussion, it was decided to make more minute 
analyses for “technic” and for “results” respec- 
tively. And, in order to make the project more 
objective, these were to be expressed in “score 
ecard” form. 

Their 
chief value consists in the fact that they are 
concrete expressions of the conclusion reached 
by fifty practical schoolmen that (1) it is im- 
portant to determine actual items of technic of 
supervision employed in any situation and (2) 
valuable to know objective facts resulting from 


Tables 4 and 5 give these analyses. 


their use. 

As illustrative of the other method of inquiry 
used, that of checking specific items of technic 
for general supervisors in the field, the investi- 
gations of two members of the group, one in the 
secondary field and one among superintend- 
ents of small towns, will be cited. 

Mr. Carl Opdahl asked nine questions of 
Minnesota secondary principals. (1) How 
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TABLE FOUR. 
PLAN FOR THE QUALITATIVE MEASUREMENT 
OF TECHNIC OF SUPERVISION. 
Devised by the Class in Theory of Supervision, 
21-22. 


To be used in rating the activities of superintend- 
ents in small cities, supervising principals of graded 
or consolidated schools, principals of elementary or 
of secondary schools, general supervisors of geo- 
graphical units or of groups of grades in’ city sys- 
tems, or any general supervisor—but not of super- 
visors of special subjects. For use (1) as a self- 
checking device for self-improvement, (2) as a self- 
checking device for report to the board of education, 
or (3) by administrators in rating the activities of 
their general supervisors. 

Note the analysis of each division below and check 
the five-point scales in accordance with your best 
judgment. In summating all judgment, these scales 
may be changed to terms of amount by the use of 
Table 22, pp. 117-121, Thorndike, BE. L., Mental and 
Social Measurements. If simply a graphic rating is 
desired, connect the points checked with solid lines. 

VP PMGVG 
IL ANALYSIS AND CRITICISM OF 
TEACHING—Skill in diagnosis of 
difficulties and in constructive 
suggestions made (Value ’ | inf .f 

II. DEMONSTRATION TEACHING 
—Skill in planning and illus- 
trating model classroom activi- 


ties e )I 
Ill COOPERATION OBTAINED— 
Skill in leadership among teach- 
ers, pupils, and patrons.......... 
Ee PEI ere Se & (Value ee ae ih ok 
IV. SELECTION AND PLACEMENT 
OF TEACHERS—Skill in deter- 
mining items of personal and 
professional equipment with ref- 
erence to the tasks assigned to 
oe See (Value PF 
V. RECOGNITION OF INDIVID- 
UAL DIFFERENCES — Skill in 
analysis of the abilities and 
needs of each teacher in the 
ee, PPT Te ee ee (Value )| 
VI. ORGANIZATION OF PUPIL 
GROUPS—Skill in the classifica- 
tion and advancement of pupils 
and in all items of pupil account 
Ss hoe cbs aekeahes is (Value ein 2 a 
CAPITALIZATION OF GROUP 
PRACTICE—Skill in making 
available for all the best mate 
rials, devices, and methods used 
by the best teachers in the corps. 
6a béees 0d566nn0 068s (Value )| | 
VIII. GROUP CONTACT—Skill in the 
organization and management of 
meetings with the entire corps 
and with committees(Value | ee A 
IX. CONTACT WITH INDIVIDUAL 
TEACHERS — Skill in classroom 
visitation and in private confer 
PE (Value )| 
X. DEFINITION OF PURPOSES 
AND OUTCOMES—Skill in the 
determination of desirable proxi 
mate aims and ultimate goals in 
supervision......... (Value )! . oe 
FINAL RATING (Graphic)......... | 
RATING IN TERMS OF AMOUNT. (| 
TOTAL RATING IN TERMS OF . 
AMOUNT ! | Ph 4 


VII. 


bd enncsdacssMrendsendeeeaed | | 
many classes do you teach? (2) Do you have 
a regular program of class visitation? (3) How 
often do you do demonstration teaching? (4) 
What means do you employ to get teacher co- 
operation? (5) What authority do you have in 
the selection and placement of your teachers? 
(6) What means do you employ to get knowl- 
edge of individual differences and abilities of 
your teachers? (7) What means and data are 
used in the classification and promotion of 
pupils? (8) What means and methods do you 
use to eapitalize group practice among your 
corps of teachers? (9) In about what per cent 
of the usual teachers’ meetings are the ultimate 
aims of secondary education discussed ? 


These questions were sent to all public senior 
high schools in Minnesota having ten to 25 
teachers and listed in the 1921-22 state educa- 
tional directory. This group comprised 80 
schools. Fifty-three replies were received. The 
conditions found, in terms of central tendencies 
for each questioned activity are summarized by 
Mr. Opdahl as follows: “The average principal 
teaches three classes. He has no regular pro- 
gram of classroom visitation. He does no 
demonstration teaching. He secures coopera- 
tion through teachers’ meetings and confer- 
ences. His authority as to placement and hir- 
ing of teachers is distinctly advisory only. He 
obtains knowledge of teachers’ individual dif- 
ferences and abilities mainly through observa- 
tion. He classifies and promotes pupils chiefly 
on the basis of school marks. He does not do 
much professional reading, evidently, or he would 
know the meaning of such phrases as ‘capitali- 
zation of group practice’. And at about one- 
half of his teachers’ meetings only are the ulti- 
mate aims of secondary education discussed.” 
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TABLE FIVE. 
PLAN FOR THE QUANTITATIVE MEASUREMENT 
OF RESULTS OF SUPERVISION. 
Devised by the vase Theory of Supervision, 
: » 


To be used in rating superintendents in small cities, 
supervising principals of graded or consolidated 
schools, principals of elementary or of secondary 
schools, general supervisors of geographical units or 
of groups of grades in city systems, or any general 
supervisor—but not supervisors of special subjects. 
For use (1) as a self-checking device for self-improve- 
ment, (2) as a self-checking device for report to the 
board of education, or (3) by administrators in check- 
ing results obtained by their general supervisors. 

Note the analysis of each division below and check 
the five-point scales in accordance with your best 
judgment. In summating all judgments, these scales 
may be changed to terms of amount by the use of 
Table 22, pp. 117-121, Thorndike, E. L. Mental and 
Social Measurements. If simply a graphic rating is 
desired, connect the points checked with solid lines. 

VP PMGVG 
I. PROGRESS OF PUPILS—as 
measured by means of educa- 
tional tests and reported ob- 
jectively, for example, in terms of 
achievement quotients (Value Badu 
II. PROFESSIONAL GROWTH OF 
TEACHERS — as checked on a 
rating scale for teaching success. 
cy PROT T Fre (Value = F £2 Fe 
Ill. COMMUNITY COOPERATION— 
as shown by degree of poses 
tion in parent-teacher and other 
school-home organization and by 
all expressions of popular con- 
fidence in the public schools. 
PE Or ee eae (Value = C.F oe ee 

IV. VALUE OF THE CURRICULUM 

—as shown by discriminating 

selection and skillful organization, 

in syllabus form, of subject-mat- 

ter with reference to curricular 

activities desirable in the local en- 

vironment.......... (Value nm Ss e bees 
V. CONTRIBUTIONS TO BDUCA- 

TION—in terms of studies made 

and published, addresses, par- 

ticipation in large-group educa- 

tional activities, experimentation, 

research, etc., of which there is 

objective evidence. . (Value Main se 
VI. CLASSROOM VISITATION AND 

CONFERENCE—in terms of per- 

centage of time used for personal 

contact with individual teachers 

at work and in conference....... 

c0tsetseiwabessnenes (Value ie Pie ol 
VII. CHANGES IN COMMUNITY 

LIFE—as measured by improve- 

ment in standards of living, moral 

attitudes, leisure time occupa- 

tions, civic organizations, busi- 

ness methods, etc., of which ob- 

jective evidence is obtainable. 

PEE ETE IF ETO (Value er 2 ee 

VIIlL PHYSICAL STATUS OF 

SCHOOL PLANT—as checked on 

a score card for judging school 

buildings and grounds........... 
cin kkeheb teebaeuiane (Value on ty a oie 

IX. VALUE or SCHOOL PUB- 

LICITY—as measured by skill in 

selling supervisory plans and 

devices to pupils, teachers, board 

of education, and the public.... 
jb ttn dee Otek ee enee (Value - 2 ¢.2 See 

X. TYPE OF SALARY SCHED- 
ULE—as a measure of the extent 
to which provisions for money 
compensation stimulate’ profes 
sional improvement and secure 
better teaching in the corps..... 
ap bue ceneeseeee a dca (Value ) 
FINAL RATING (Graphic)......... 
RATING IN TERMS OF AMOUNT. 
TOTAL RATING IN TERMS OF 
BEES 6600000000 06d seventaceceins ; 4. Ses 





Findings in the actual practice of 53 Minne- 
sota high school principals may be contrasted 
with ideals of technic set up by fifty general 
supervisors now students in education (Table 
4). 

Table 4 would have the general supervisor 
engage in or arrange for demonstration teach- 
ing to illustrate desirable classroom methods. 
It is found that 53 high school principals do 
nothing of the kind and must carry classroom 
work themselves for about one-half of their 
time. The principals engaged in but very 
irregular classroom visitation, although Table 
4 implies this for purposes of analysis and 
criticism of teaching so that difficulties may be 
diagnosed and constructive suggestions made. 
Private conferences are incidental only, not 
definitely arranged for after classroom visita- 
tion or for specific purposes. Group teachers’ 
meetings are occasional only and are given over 
to rather unprofessional discussion of trivial 
details. The principals have no initiative or 
authority whatever in the selection of their 
teachers or even in their assignment to specific 
teaching tasks. They determine individual dif- 
ferences among their teachers by means of 
chance and irregular observation of teaching, 
if at all, and not by means of any scientific 
objective device regularly used. Classification 
and promotion of pupils is by groups and on 
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the basis of school marks only. Nothing effec- 
tive is done by way of real leadership which 
might unify teachers, pupils, and patrons in co- 
operative effort for the good of pupils and com- 
munity. Nor is the corps caused to study their 
“job” as a group so that one and all may bene- 
fit from the best practice found anywhere in the 
school. A very low attitude was found among 
these high school principals as to advancement 
through professional reading. And, finally, no 
constructive thinking whatever was done in 
terms of desirable proximate aims and ultimate 
goals of supervision. 

Mr. Opdahl’s investigation shows that, so 
far as these 53 principals are concerned, there 
are many additions and changes in technic to 
be desired. 

Mr. C. J. O’Connor made a study of the 
status of gemeral and special supervision in 
fifty Minnesota towns of less than 5,000 popu- 
lation. In general, he found that twelve per 
cent of these systems employed general super- 
visors in addition to the superintendent, and 
46 per cent had supervisors of special subjects. 
These officers gave full time to their duties, 
while in twenty per cent of the towns such 
supervisors were hired who gave but part time 
to the district. As to grade building principals, 
in 43 per cent of these fifty systems, they gave 
less than one-fifth of their time to supervision. 
Or, it may be said, in only 43 per cent of the 
systems did building principals give any time to 
supervision, and then it was always less than 
one-fifth of it. That part of their time which 
the superintendents in these fifty systems gave 
to their supervisory duties is indicated by the 
following tabulation: 

Part of the Superintendent’s Time Used in 


Supervision. 
Per Cent of Time Used Per Cent of Systems 
0 to 20 19 
20 to 40 38 
49 to 60 43 


That is, in no system does any superintend- 
ent give more than 60 per cent of his time to 
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supervision, and in one-fifth of the towns the 
superintendent uses less than one-fifth of his 
time in this way. 

But of more interest for the title of this 
article are findings as to just what is done in 
these fifty systems under the name of “super- 
vision”. The following list gives the facts. 

Technic of Supervision in Fifty Minnesota 

School Systems. 
Per Cent 








of 
Item Systems 

1—Educational tests (standard norms) 80 
2—-Educational tests (local norms)... 12 
3—-Superintendents’ examinations.... 43 
4__Private conferences............... 73 
5—-General teachers’ meetings........ 65 
6—Publications in local press........ 7 
7—Classroom visitation.............. 70 
8—Syllabi making................... 70 
9—School surveys (local self-surveys) 54 
10—School surveys (outside experts). . 4 
11—Community social surveys......... 0 
12—Demonstration teaching........... 0 
13—Teacher rating with score cards.. 20 
14—-Miscellaneous items.............. 25 





A detailed discussion of this analysis cannot 
be given here. But it is significant to note 
(items 1, 2, 3) how many systems are using 
educational tests and how many systems still 
have the traditional examination lists made in 
the superintendent’s office. Private confer 
ences (item 4) seem to follow classroom visita 
tion in nearly three-fourths of the towns, and 
general teachers’ meetings (item 5) are quite 
frequent. It is encouraging, also, to find that 
in 70 per cent of the systems the corps is en 
gaged in syllabi making (item 8), but rather 
discouraging to note that no demonstration 
teaching whatever is provided for (item 12), 
and that in but one-fifth of the systems is 
teaching performance checked by means of any 
objective device (item 13). 

Mr. O’Connor’s study also suggests many 
desirable additions and changes in the realm of 
actual supervisory conditions. 

Class projects and studies like these result 


from a consideration of the whole question from 
both theoretical and practical view points, such 
as are possible in a state institution for teacher 
training. And, in the light of the thesis with 
which this article began, it must be remem- 
bered that it is toward situations just like these 
that training efforts must look. The problem 
for the training institution is, of course, not 
only a determination of actual practice in 
terms of activity analyses, but decision as to 
what segment of the distribution of characteris 
ties and abilities found may safely be taken as 
the criterion. Possibly too often some extreme 
point in the upper ranges is selected, and 
preparation proves to be “too theoretical and 
impractical”. But shall the median or the mid- 
dle fifty per cent be the goal set up? Not if 
sequences of improvement are desired year after 
year. Probably some safety zone above the 
average performance and below the absolute 
idea] must be the criterion. 


In any case, it is sure that the selection and 
the organization of curricular units, personnel 
checking of items of personality equipment and 
of abilities resulting from preparation, ad- 
vancement through successive stages of prepara- 
tion, placement; upon completion of the pre- 
scribed course, and continuity contracts through 
follow-up methods of extension departments— 
every effort to train in a professional school for 
some specific field of endeavor must be based 
upon adequate activity analyses of the task to 
be performed. With such an objective as the 
criterion, training efforts may be raised from 
the level of unscientific guessing to more cer- 
tain planning at every stage of preparation and 
through continuous professional growth in ser- 
vice. 

®*This method of investigation and procedure in 
training is illustrated for the preparation of elemen 
tary teachers in a recent doctor's dissertation. Whit 
ney, F. L., The Intelligence, Preparation, and Teach 
ing Skill of State Normal School Graduates in the 
United States: A Study in the Personnel of Young 


Teachers with Implications for State Normal School 
Administration, University of Minnesota, 1922 


A MENTAL SURVEY 


T. H. Schutte. 


(Concluded from November) 


What Was Done in the Matter 


Grade I. 


In this grade there are six pupils (Nos. 11, 12, 
13, 14, 15, and 16) whose intelligence quotients 
exceed 120. These six pupils, and also pupils 
Nos. 9 and 10 whose intelligence quotients are 
118 and 119 respectively, showed marked com- 
petency in their school performance, and an ex- 
amination indicated that they were physically 
strong. This group of eight pupils was put into 
a rapid progress group, and by the close of the 
year had completed the work for grades 1 and 
2B. Pupils Nos. 13, 14, 15, and 16, who had 
the highest intelligence quotients, returned for 
the six-week summer session and showed such 
proficiency that they were promoted to grade 
3B. Thus these pupils did two years of work 
im one year and a six-week summer session. 
Pupils Nos. 7 and 8, with intelligence quotients 
of 113 and 115, could possibly have made more 
than normal progress but they did not appear to 
be physically stronger than the average child 
of their ages, hence it was not deemed wise to 
have them do more than make normal progress. 

To avoid repetition, it might be stated here 
that no pupil was put into a rapid progress 
group unless his mental ability, his physical 
equipment or strength, and his scholarship at- 
tainments appeared to warrant such procedure. 


Grade II. 

The twelve pupils having the highest intelli- 
gence quotients (I. Q.’s of 130 or above) ap 
peared from the standpoint of mental, physical, 
and subject-matter ability to merit being placed 
into a special progress group. This was done, 
and by the close of the year they had finished 
the work for grades 2 and 3B so that they were 
promoted to grade 3A. 

Pupils, Nos. 4, 6, 7, and 21 appeared to have 
the requisite mental ability to make more than 
normal progress. However, their performance 
in subject matter, while slightly above average. 
hardly seemed to warrant putting them into the 
above rapid progress group. 

Pupil No. 9, having an intelligence quotient 
of 112, slightly above normal, did excellent 
work, but it seemed best to leave him in the 
normal progress group as it was deemed better 
that he do exceptionally strong work in the 
normal group rather than moderate work in the 
rapid progress group. 

None of these pupils were encouraged to re- 
turn for the six-weeks summer session. There 
are several in the group who could probably 
have gained another half year by doing so. 

Grade III. 

Four of these pupils (Nos. 1, 6, 15, and 20), 

by the above mentioned standards, appeared to 


merit being put into a rapid progress group. 
They completed the work through grade 4B by 
the close of the year. 

Pupil No. 2, having an I. Q. of 132, could 
doubtless have done so too from the standpoint 
of mental ability. He was, however, irregular 
in attendance, hence somewhat weak in subject 
matter. He was retained in the normal pro- 
gress group where he was doing a good average 
grade of work by the close of the year. 

Pupils Nos. 3, 4, and 8, could possibly have 
made somewhat more than normal progress but 
their physical ability did not appear to warrant 
putting extra pressure on them. 


Grade IV. 

Ten pupils of this group (Nos. 1, 7, 8, 9, 12, 
13, 14, 15, 17, and 20) have intelligence quo- 
tients of 120 or above and met the physical and 
subject matter standards mentioned above. 
These were put into a rapid progress group and 
by the close of the year they had completed the 
work for grades 4 and 5B, thus gaining a half 
year of work. 


From a mental standpoint pupils Nos. 3, 5, 
11, 18, and 19, could probably have made more 
than normal progress. Their physical condi- 
tion and performance in subject matter hardly 
seemed to warrant placing them into a rapid 
progress group. Pupils Nos. 11 and 19 did ex- 
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cellent work when present, but certain condi- 
tions caused a somewhat irregular attendance. 
Grade V. 

Three of the fifth grade pupils (Nos. 4, 22, 
and 23) have intelligence quotients of 124, 115, 
and 124, respectively. They did exceptionally 
strong work in the various subjects and gave 
evidence of strong physical conditions. They 
were put into a rapid progress group and by the 
close of the year had completed the work for 
grades 5 and 6B. 

Pupils Nos. 12 and 20 have intelligence quo- 
tients but slightly above the normal or average. 
They did especially strong work in some sub- 
jects but did not do so well in others. It was 
deemed best to put more emphasis on the work 
in which they were weaker to bring this to a 
higher level than to put them into a rapid pro- 
gress group. By the close of the year they 
showed a marked improvement in the subjects 
in which they did a lower standard of work. 
They returned for the six-weeks summer ses- 
sion and were given an opportunity to do 6A 
grade work at the beginning of the next year. 

Grade VI. 

Nine of the sixth grade pupils gave evidence 
of a marked degree of mental ability. These 
pupils (Nos. 5, 6, 9, 10, 17, 23, 26, 28, 30) were 
put into a rapid progress group. They all re- 
turned for the six-weeks summer session and by 
the close of that time had completed the work 
required in both grades 6 and 7, hence were pro- 
moted to grade 8. Note that these pupils com- 
pleted two years of work in a year and a six- 
weeks’ term. 
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Pupils Nos. 1, 18,-and 27 also have intelli- 
gence quotients slightly above normal and did 
work above an average standard for their grade. 
When the regularity of good work and physical 
conditions were taken into consideration, it ap- 
peared best to leave them in the regular pro- 
gress group until later evidence should show 
more conclusively that they merited being 
placed in a rapid progress group. 

Grade VII. 

Pupils Nos. 2, 5, 19, 22, 26, 31, 32, and 33 
have intelligence quotients of 118 or above. 
Their performance in subject matter and their 
physical conditions, too, seemed to warrant giv- 
ing them an opportunity to make more than 
normal progress. Hence, they were placed in a 
group for rapid progress and by the close of the 
year had finished the work for grades 7 and 8B, 
thus permitting us to promote them to grade 
8A. Pupils Nos. 5, 19, 22, and 26 returned for 
the summer term of six weeks, and finished a 
part of the 8A work. These will be ready to 
undertake ninth grade work by the close of the 
first twelve-week term of the year 1921-22. The 
rest of the rapid progress group will remain in 
grade 8A to the middle of the year. 

Pupils Nos. 7, 9, 12, and 29 have intelligence 
quotients slightly above average but they were 
not put into the rapid progress group because 
of not showing marked ability in subject matter. 

Pupil No. 1 has an intelligence quotient of 
118, but to put him into a rapid progress group 
would probably have overtaxed his physical 
ability. 
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Grade VIII. 


In grade 8 there were four pupils whose men- 
tal, physical, and subject matter ability seemed 
to warrant their being placed into a rapid pro- 
gress group. This was done, and by March they 
had completed the work for the eighth grade, 


when they were promoted to the ninth grade 
work. 


Note that in no case was a pupil put into a 
rapid progress group unless his mental ability, 
his physical ability, and his performance in sub- 
ject matter warranted such procedure. Stand- 
ardized subject matter tests as well as the teach- 
er’s judgment were made use of in determining 
the pupil’s performance in subject matter. 


In no case were we disappointed in putting 
pupils into the rapid progress group—they 
“made good” in all cases. 

The reader may well ask what became of the 
pupils who showed ability of less than normal 
standard. The answer is that these were largely 
left in the normal progress groups where they 
surely did not suffer so much as they did when 
left in the heterogeneous groups they were in 
before. Further, we meant to attempt but one 
thing at a time, which was to give most definite 
attention to the pupils of superior ability. In- 
cidentally the pupils of less marked ability and 
the pupils of below normal ability were better 
provided for than when in groups with the 
superior element. 


To solve the problem of the slower pupils is a 
task for the present school year. 


The Permanent, Continuing School Census 


The activities of a modern attendance de- 
partment may be grouped under five major 
heads: (1) The maintaining of the school cen- 
sus, (2) the treatment of absences, transfers and 
dismissals, (3) the disposition and post-treat- 
ment of cases, (4) the reporting, recording and 
interpreting of data, and (5) sociological func- 
tions. Of these five major functions, the taking 
and maintaining of a permanent, continuing 
reliable school census is decidedly fundamental. 
Neither the provisions of the compulsory educa- 
tion law nor those of the child labor law could 
be effectively enforced without such a census. 
To say that all children 6 to 18 years of age 
must be in school, or that children 16 to 18 
might be employed provided they fulfill certain 
conditions and are granted an employment cer- 
tificate—is practically useless unless we know 
who, how many and where are all such chil- 
dren, and know certain other facts about them. 
These the permanent, continuing census pro- 
vide. 

By a permanent, continuing school census is 
meant a complete enumeration of all children 
of school age (in the compulsory attendance 
range, though in some cities children below and 
above that range are often included)—always 
kept accurately up-to-date through constant cor- 
rections, revisions and verifications made as 
needed from time to time on account of changes 
in addresses, residence, school, ete., of children 
already enumerated, and by additional entries 
for children reaching school age or newly moved 
into the district or city. Briefly, under this 
plan, the enumeration records are usually made 
on a permanent census card—one card being 
made out for each child. The advantages of 
the ecard system are many, among them: the 
convenience in handling, filing and checking, 
and the ease of sorting them into any grouping 
desired—tabulations by ages, sex, race, grade, 


F. V. Bermejo. 


street, ete., are easy. These cards are usually 
tiled either alphabetically or by blocks. At 
stated periods annually, the census work con- 
sists mainly in a thoroughgoing verification of 
data already on the cards and the making out of 
new cards for children reaching school age who 
are newly enumerated, and for children 
who are new arrivals in the district. Changes 
in addresses, additions of cards, removals, 
ete., are usually entered as they occurred 
from day to day during the school year. 
In some places revisions are made regu- 
larly every month. It is true that the installe- 
tion of this system for the first time over the 
old method will require a little more and 
complex work, but this is more than compen- 
sated by the fact that thereafter the work re- 
duces itself, for the most part, to keeping the 
data on the cards up-to-date and complete, ex- 
cept, perhaps, at certain special occasions when 
a “fresh” complete re-enumeration is, for good 
reasons, deemed necessary. 
More Than a “Count” Necessary. 

Until comparatively recently, the school cen- 
sus in our cities where one was taken, was 
neither permanent nor continuing, much less, 
reliable. The old time school census was, many 
times, taken by the police ex-officio, or by some 
“faithfuls” who needed the “money that goes 
with the job.” It was mostly a counting of 
heads. Ordinarily, large, cumbersome books or 
sheets were used to record names and ages. 
Reports showed mostly totals, because these 
were what the “enumerator” and the board of 
education were greatly interested in. The 
former was interested in the total because 
usually that determined how much money he 
would “get out of the job.” The board was in- 
terested in the total because each head making 
up that total meant so much money from the 


state in the way of school apportionment. After 
this state apportionment was determined, the 
books or sheets containing the census data were 
put away in some cozy corner, thereafter to 
commune with the dust and spider-webs, per- 
haps for life (7%). 

Such a system is, obviously, vicious and even 
uneconomical. No serious effort at getting all 
the children of school-going age was put forth, 
and the ages recorded might just as soon be 
false as true. The difficult cases, the ones 
really most essential from the standpoint of the 
enforcement of the law, were necessarily neg- 
lected. The vital aids which good census data 
could render in the solution of many adminis- 
trative school problems had not yet been real- 
ized. Even for better-attendance purposes, the 
census data were then little used. But even the 
then-avowed purpose of school enumeration, 
namely, as a basis of state apportionment, was 
more or less defeated because the failure of a 
complete and comprehensive enumeration always 
meant a loss of thousands of dollars of state ap- 
portionment funds. It was found that in 1919, St. 
Louis, Mo., would have received actually $56,- 
000 less of the state apportionment if she had 
not improved her school census methods that 
year. Des Moines, last year, would have suf- 
fered a loss of $15,000 less money from the 
state but for better census procedure. 


‘ No Losses Through Perpetual Census. 

Under the permanent, continuing census plan, 
no loss in state apportionment money (where 
such apportionment is based from school census 
returns) would be sustained, while the valuable 
data of great educational import would be avail- 
able. This plan will entail additional expense, 
especially at first, but it usually pays its cost 
many times over and its value is always out of 
proportion to the increased cost. 
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Various ways are in vogue for taking the 
school census. The house-to-house canvass is 
probably the most common plan, although as 
used today in many cities, it is an improvement 
over the former practice. The improvement is 
principally in the method of securing informa- 
tion which provides checks and counrer-checks 
not only for children in the particular house 
canvassed, but for those in the house just pre- 
ceding and the house immediately following. 
The other plans go by the name of street-and 
number plan, and the block plan. The latter 
seems to gain favor in larger cities, while the 
street-and-number plan is used by all classes of 
cities. Usually, combinations of these plans are 
adopted. Except in very small cities, it seems 
that the block plan is the better one, all circum 
Yhe block is the smallest, 
distinct unit area of a city, and census card 


stances considered. 


files could be arranged according to blocks and 
within each block, according to street and num- 
ber. At the completion of the census, the block 
files would contain a card for each child of 
school age in the city. The card would be filed 
according to the child’s residence and would 
show the name of the school attended, or if not 
enrolled in any school, the lawful reason there- 
for. 
Time for Census Taking. 

The time for taking the annual school census 
varies with different communities. Morgan! 
thinks that “the majority of school administrators 
have found November first to be the best time 
for taking the annual school census,” adding that 
the people move least at that season of the year, 
“hence, more exact data can be secured.” In 
small communities with a mobile population, a 
general verification period might wisely be had 
during November, but it would seem from ex- 
perience of other cities having progressive at- 
tendance departments that if the census data 
are to serve their maximum usefulness, June 
and July would be the better time for the an 
nual enumeration. In view of the considerable 
summer exodus in many cities during the latter 
part of June, much of the work need be done 
just before the schools close, and thorough fol- 
low-up and completing work continued through 
out July. Visitations and investigations de 
manded by such follow-up work might postpone 
the completion of the work as late as September. 
Under an ordinary situation, however, an ade 
quate staff could easily complete the census re 
turns in shape to be useful to principals when 
schools open in the fall. Such returns are not 
only valuable to principals, but thus used, in 
sure greater reliability of related records. 

The census is taken usually either by regu- 
larly hired enumerators, or by teachers, or under 
the auspices of some outside welfare agencies 
Where conditions warrant, the first plan, where 
in enumerators are employed, is most desirable 
to follow. The attendance department here 
directs the work and all the resources of the cen 
tral office are thrown behind the census machin 
ery. The enumerators are usually selected with 
some care and given preliminary training and 
Where, 


however, the size and finances of the school sys 


detailed instructions as to their work. 


tem make the hiring of regular enumerators pro 
hibitive, the second plan—by teachers—would 
perhaps be the best alternative, but the attend- 
ance officer should be given immediate leader 
ship of the work. The third plan 
side welfare agency 
notwithstanding good intentions and an earnest 
desire to serve, the correctness and complete- 


by some yvut 
ems hardly tenable, for 


ness of the data thus secured would be subject 


to question in most cases. he full cooperation 
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TEACHER IN SCHOOL IN FROZEN NORTH RETURNS 
TO WASHINGTON FROM AMUNDSEN’S CAMP, 
WITH DAUGHTER—ANKXIOUS TO RETURN. 

E. J. Ward, teacher in the United States public school 
at Wainwright, Alaska,—the northernmost point in Amer- 
ica—has just returned to Washington, D. C., with his pretty 
young daughter, Martha—-they are shown here both dressed 

in the parkra, the customary dress in the Frozen North. 

The teacher and his daughter stopped off at the camp of 
Rooald Amundsen, the eryplorer, in Alaska, leaving there 
on August 23rd. The “Call of the North” is in Ward and 
he is eager to return aga‘n to the place in the Far North 
where he was 100 miles from any other white man and 
where he acted as judge, postmaster, doctor and undertaker 
for the natives. 


of all desirable welfare agencies, however, is a 
great asset and should be sought for and main 
tained by all means. 

Data in Complete Census. 

Some laws prescribe the information that 
should be collected for each child enumerated 
The number of items vary. Great care should 
be exercised in deciding what items to include 
No element should 
be included which would not be utilized to some 
worthy use, but all elements should be included 
which are vitally necessary. 


in the school census ecard. 


Before deciding 
what data we would have collected, let us first 
consider some of the significant uses of the 
school census. Briefly, the school census— 

(1) Provides a complete enumeration of all 
children of compulsory school age—as a basis 
for enforcing the provisions of the compulsory 
education and child labor laws. 

(2) Provides a reliable means of identifica 
tion of children within the compulsory schoo! 
period. 

(3) Aids in child-accounting studies—acce] 
eration, retardation, elim‘nation—by showing 
facts about children for each age-year, for vari 
ous race-groups, and for di‘terent geographical 
and district divisions. 

(4) Aids in discovering possible low ratio 
between (a) school population and total popula 
tion, (b) school population and school enroll 
ment, and (c) school enrollment and averags 
daily and aggregate attendance. 

(5) Promotes expeditious and effective treat 
ment of attendance irregularities. Child and 
parent are easily located. 

(6) Aids in safeguarding the children from 
some capricious and selfish parents who would 
have their children prematurely help in “earn- 
ing a living.” This is done especially by 
UL 


HUMOR IN TEACHING. 

Anybody who has not a sense of humor has no 
business to be a schoolmaster at all. All sen- 
sible teachers, of course, know how to introduce 
the humorous element at the right moment. The 
danger is taking humor seriously. I am all for 
a lot of it—provided it comes unexpectedly and 
does not come stereotyped.—G. H. Chesterton. 





iuthentic age records. 

(7) Aids in planning a school building pro- 
vram. 

(8) Provides complete returns for a basis of 
state apportionment where these returns are 
used as basis. 

(9) In general, is “a useful index of the 
educational needs of a city arising from the 
growth, movement and character of the popula- 
tion.” 

On the basis of the above, the following data 
would seem to be essential: 

1. Full name of child, race and sex. 

”. Residence. 

(a) As appears on school records. 
(b) Present. 
3. (a) First name of Father. 
(b) First name of Mother. 
(ce) Full name of guardian. 
1. Date of birth of child: 
(a) Month, day, year. 
(b) Authority for date of birth. 
(ec) Age of child on last birthday. 
5. Place of birth. 
(a) Of Child. 
(b) Of Father. 
(ec) Of Mother. 
6. Grade reached in school 
(a) By Father. 
(b) By Mother. 
i. School attending (of child). 
8. Employed. 
(a) Kind of certificate. 
(b) Kind of work. 
(c) Name and address of employer. 


Parents. 


Accuracy Essential. 


An important factor in the accuracy and re 
liability of the school census is the authentica- 


tion of ages of children. Where the enumera- 


ton has been lax, the ages given have not al 
reliable. At neither the 
attendance officer nor the child cared whether 
The diffi- 
culty was increased by the fact that different 
communities have different ways of computing 


ways been times, 


the age given was authentic or not. 


ages. In cities having good attendance systems, 
a standard method of age computation? is used 
and proof of the child’s age is required, the 
record of such proof being entered on the cen- 
Such proof may be a birth certificate, 
a baptismal certificate, 


sus card. 
a passport, or a parent’s 
affidavit with a physician’s endorsement. The 
former is the most authentic and should be pre- 
ferred to all others. The latter should be ac- 
cepted only after it can be shown that it is im- 
possible to obtain a better one. 
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Such, for example, as the Strayer-Engelhardt Age 
Computation Table, published by C. F. Williams & 
Son, Albany, N. Y. 
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Federal aid to publie schools had its begin- 
ning nearly 150 years ago. In the year 1780, 
Congress gave its pledge to the states that the 
vast western domain which they claimed and 
which Congress sought to make the property of 
the federal government, if ceded by the in- 
dividual states would be disposed of for the 
benefit of all. New York was the first state to 
give up her claims, doing so March 1, 1781. 
Virginia, Massachusetts and Connecticut fol- 
lowed suit. On May 20, 1785, Congress passed 
the now famous ordinance which provided for 
the survey of the public domain and for reserv- 
ing in the same of section 16 in every con- 
gressional township. Thus began a national 
policy which eventually led to granting the 
states vast endowments of federal lands and 
moneys for public schools. 

Every one of the 30 states carved out of 
federal domain has received a grant of congres- 
sional township lands for public schools, or has 
been given landscrip or money in lieu of such 
domain. Besides lands granted specifically for 
public schools, the United States government 
bestowed upon the public land states various 
other grants of land which many of our states 
devoted to common schools. Lands thus used 
included salt land, lands granted for the pur- 
purpose of internal improvement and swamp 
lands. 


In addition to federal grants of land which 
the states have devoted to publie schools, gen- 
erally by creating out of them funds, Congress 
has from the beginning made grants of money 
to the states, many of which have used the same 
for public schools. Sometimes such moneys 
have been distributed by the states receiving 
them, as current revenue, but more frequently 
they have been employed to create permanent 
endowments for publie schools or to enlarge 
such endowments already existing. 

The most important money grants which 
have been devoted to publie schools, all or in 
part include so-called precentum grants, the 
United States Deposit Fund of 1833, the Sur- 
plus Revenue Fund of 1837, the Distributive 
Fund of 1841 and grants from the proceeds of 
Federal Forest Reserves. This last grant was 
provided for on May 23, 1908, by Chapter 192 
of the Acts of Congress. 

The policy of the Federal Government with 
respect to grants for public schools has been 
marked by increasing generosity. The first land 
grants to the states bestowed upon them only 
section 16 in each township. As early as 1848 
the township grant was increased to two sec- 
tions. Arizona, New Mexico and Utah each 
received upon admission into the Union, four 
sections of federal domain out of every con- 
gressional township. There are probably few 
people in the United States today who are 
aware of the fact that the last Congress passed 
an act which, although limited in its scope, 
cannot fail to be of great interest to the citi- 
zens of every state, both because of the large 
grants of federal money which will be received 
under the terms of this act by. California, 
Montana, and Wyoming; and because this act 
constitutes the last chapter in the long history 
of congressional grants for public schools. 

The only states coming under the terms of 
this act, are those containing federal domain in 
which are situated non-metallic mineral de- 
posits such as coal, oil, phosphates, ete. As will 
appear from subsequent paragraphs, the amount 
of money which the states affected by this act 
will receive is in most cases of distinctly neg- 
ligible importance. However, California will 


The Most Recent Federal Grant to Public Schools 


Professor Fletcher Harper Swift, University of Minnesota. 


receive a princely annual revenue which she 
has already converted into a fund to be used 
exclusively for the support of junior colleges; 
and Wyoming estimates that from her share 
she will derive no less than $250 annually for 
every elementary teacher and $375 for every 
high school teacher. The act to which we have 
referred is entitled, “An Act to promote the 
Mining of Coal, Phosphate, Oil, Oil Shale, Gas 
and Sodium on the Public Domain, etc.,”, was 
approved February 23, 1920, and constitutes 
Chapter 85, Acts of the 66th Congress. As its 
title suggests, this act is designated primarily 
to promote the industrial development of coal, 
oil and other non-metallic mineral deposits in 
lands owned by the United States government. 
As will be seen in the immediately following 
paragraphs, it is the method of disposing of the 
lands and royalties paid to the United States 
Government for the use of such lands, that gives 
significance of this act for public schools. The 
Act provides in part that: 

“Deposits of coal, phosphate, sodium, oil, oil 
shale, or gas, and lands containing such deposits 
owned by the United States, including those in 
national forests, but excluding lands acquired 
under the Act known as the Appalachian Forest 
Act, approved March 1, 1911 (36 Stat., 961) and 
those in national parks, and in lands withdrawn 
or reserved for military or naval uses or pur- 
poses, except as hereinafter provided, shall be 
subject to disposition in the form and manner 
provided by this Act to citizens of the United 
States, or to any association of such persons, 
or to any corporation organized under the laws 
of the United States, or of any State or Terri- 
tory thereof, and in case of coal, oil, oil shale, 
or gas to municipalities.” 

Under the terms of this act, commonly known 
as the Oil and Mineral Leasing Act, public land 
states in which are situated Federal lands con- 
taining non-metallic mineral deposits of the 
classes covered by the Act, are entitled to twenty 
percentum for past production, and to 374% per- 
centum for future production of the moneys 
paid to the United States as bonuses, royalties 
and rentals for the lease of such lands provid- 
ing, that all moneys accruing to the United 
States from land within the National Petroleum 
Reserve shall be deposited in the United States 
treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

Moneys other than those paid to the states 
shall be disposed of as follows: Ten percentum, 
excluding moneys from Alaska, shall be paid 
into the treasury of the United States and 
credited to miscellaneous receipts; to miscel- 
laneous receipts shall be credited also, as just 
noted, all moneys accruing to the United States 
under the provisions of this act from lands 
within the Naval Petroleum Reserve. 


This act like the Forest Reserve Act, pro- 
vides that the moneys granted to the states shall 
be devoted to public roads and to education. 
It rests with the individual state to determine 
what proportion of the proceeds shall be devoted 
to either of these projects. California as we 
shall see, devoted the entire proceeds to junior 
colleges. Whereas moneys derived from the 
Federal Forest Reserve fund must go to the 
counties, the moneys accruing from the Oil and 
Mineral Leasing Act go directly to the respec- 
tive states and thus constitute state funds. 
Moneys devoted to education by a state need not 
necessarily be used for public schools, but may 
be devoted to other educational institutions. 
Wyoming devotes 10% to her state university. 


It is difficult to secure detailed information 
regarding the effects of the Oil and Mineral 
Leasing Act, owing to its recency. According 
to a statement received from the General Land 
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Office of the United States and dated August 
11, 1922, eight states received grants under the 
terms of this act during the fiscal year 1921, 
and nine states during the year 1922. The total 
receipts during the fiscal year 1921 amounted 
to $10,373,165.52, and during the fiscal year 
1922, to $7,336,921.06, making a total for the 
two years of $17,710,086.58. The following 
table shows the total amount of royalties de 
rived from bonuses, royalties, rents, and leases 
of non-metallic mineral lands in the eight states 
referred to, and the amount paid to each state. 


FEDERAL ROYALTY FUND, 1921. 
Receipts in fiscal year 1921 during 
or on account of production. 





State Total Royalties Pahite mate 
California ...... $ 6,437,107.41 $ 777,061.32 
DN 66 iia) 6.44 200 100.00 37.50 
Louisiana ....... 532.20 199.58 
Montana 128,175.05 43,168.12 
New Mexico 210.00 78.75 
North Dakota ... 45.25 16.97 
Utah eee eseceees 800.00 800.00 
Wyoming ....... 3,806,195.61 985,943.80 

yyy |) ae $10,373,165.52 $1,806,805.96 


We see from the above table that the grants 
paid to the eight states during the fiscal year 
1921 were of negligible importance, except in 
the case of California, Montana, and Wyoming. 
California and Wyoming have both made ecare- 
ful provision regarding the use of their respec- 
tive federal mineral royalty grants. The in- 
terest of the Congressional Act of February 23, 
1920, lies not only in the large grants received 
under it, by California and Wyoming, but also 
in its possibilities, for should non-metallic min- 
eral deposits of great value be discovered in any 
of the public domain, they would thus become a 
source of revenue to the state in which they 
were situated. We may conclude our account 
of this fund by a brief statement of the action 
taken by California and Wyoming respectively. 

California by an act approved May 27, 1921, 
accepted the terms and provision of this con- 
gressional act and provided that the entire pro- 
ceeds derived therefrom shall constitute a cur- 
rent fund to be known as the State Junior 
College Fund. This fund shall be used for the 
maintenance of junior colleges provided that 
any excess not required for the maintenance of 
such colleges shall be added to the State School 
Fund and thus devoted to elementary schools. 

The State of Wyoming has provided that 50 
per cent of her quota of moneys derived under 
the said congressional act shall be devoted to 
salaries of rural school teachers. Wyoming de 
signates this fund as the Government Royalty 
Fund. According to a statement contained in 
“The Wyoming Educational Bulletin”, June, 
1922, page 1, the Government Royalty Fund 
contained on April 30, 1922, $1,148,000.00. This 
bulletin contains the following quotation from 
the Wyoming State Tribune, issued June 17th, 
as to the income from the Government Royalty 
Fund and the distribution of the same. 

“Since the state’s fiscal year does not end un- 
til July 1, 1922, it is necessary to approximate 
the year’s return from this source, which, at the 
same rate, would be about $1,373,726.44 or an 
increase over last year’s royalties of $392,000. 
Last year was the first that the states have 
benefited from the act of congress returning 
royaities from minerals produced within the 
various states. 

“This government royalty fund is divided 
among the state’s activities as follows: Two 
per cent goes to each county in proportion to 
the oil and gas production of each county; ten 
per cent is credited to the University of Wyom- 
ing for the construction, equipment and furnish- 
ing of new buildings and for the repairing of the 
present structures; 38 per cent goes to the 
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State Highway Commission for road construc- 
tion and maintenance while 50 per cent is dis- 
tributed among the various counties for school 
purposes on a basis of the number of teachers 
employed during the preceding year. 

“Fifty per cent of this estimated fund equals 
$689,363.22. The annual reports from the 
county superintendents are not due until August 
Ist, so that at the present time the exact num- 
ber of teachers to be used in the 1922 distribu- 
tion is not known. 

“The distribution per elementary, rural and 
high school teacher will be somewhere near $250 
per elementary and rural teacher and $375 per 
high school teacher. This will be most sub- 
stantial and welcome financial assistance to 
school districts.” 


The Federal Forest Reserve Act and the Oil 
and Mineral Leasing Act are alike in one im- 
portant respect. The grants of money made 
available for public schools in each case are 
limited to those states fortunate enough to con- 
tain federal domain coming under the terms of 
the respective acts. The remaining states in the 
Union are in no wise benefited by either of these 
acts. 

The question naturally arises whether other 
states than those in which forest reserves or 
mineral deposits belonging to the United States 
are situated, are not entitled to aid from such 
or similar funds. One of the marked and most 
progressive policies in public school finance to- 
day on the part of our states is to use state 
school funds for equalization purposes. If the 
Federal Government is going to adopt a policy 
of having large annual funds available for the 
support of public schools, we may well ask 
whether California and Wyoming, two of the 
richest states in the Union and states which 
have already received princely endowments from 
the federal government should be further sub- 
sidized, while other states such as Arkansas and 
Mississippi, not to exclude certain New Eng- 
land states, which viewed from the standpoint 
of their comparative wealth are poverty stricken, 
get nothing. 

At the time when Congress was seeking to 
persuade the states then constituting the Union 
to cede their claims to western territory, it 
definitely pledged itself that the lands ceded to 
the Federal Government by the states should 
be disposed of for the benefit of all. Yet, al- 
though Congress has betowed millions of acres 
upon each new state, it has done nothing for 
any of the original states or the states carved 
out of them with the exception of Virginia, 
Connecticut and Tennessee. As long ago as 
1821, Maryland made an effort to force Con- 
gress to recognize the Federal Government’s 
obligation to all the states in the Union, stat- 
ing that all the states had equal rights in the 
public lands, and that those for whom no appro- 
priations had been made were entitled to such. 

In 1841, Congress actually passed an act 
which attempted to provide for the distribution 
among the 26 states in the Union, the District 
of Columbia, and the territories of Wisconsin, 
Iowa, and Florida, of the net proceeds of the 
sales of public land, after deducting the 
amounts required to pay certain grants to the 
states under the terms of other acts. Only one 
distribution of federal moneys was made under 
the terms of this act. 

The Federal Land Office reports that there 
were on July 1, 1921, in the United States, ex- 
elusive of Alaska, approximately 190 million 
acres of land still owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The sale of these lands at an average 
price of $10.00 per acre would yield a fortune 
of $1,900,000,000. This fortune invested in 4 


per cent securities would produce an annual in- 
come of $75,000,000. 

Another potential source of such a federal 
equalization fund is to be found in the indem- 
ity and debts due to the United States from 
foreign nations as the result of our recent 
A precedent for such a policy 


World War. 
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exists in that adopted in connection with the 
indemnity arising from the Boxer Rebellion in 
China. 

Were a great federal public school equaliza- 
tion fund to be created, its annual revenue 
should be distributed among the states in ac- 
cordance with sound principles of school finance. 
If the federal government is to provide annual 
funds for public schools, let it bring together all 
the resources it can and combine the same in 
a national equalization fund. The quota 
granted to any state should depend upon the 
latter’s ability to provide school revenue as 
denoted by its wealth per school child or teacher 
employed, upon its effort as compared with that 
of other states to provide educational facilities. 

Our national Government has left to the 
states the provision and question of public 
schools. To some of our states, to aid them in 
discharging their obligations, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has given out of its own wealth vast 
fortunes in land and money. Despite these 
facts, all data at hand show conclusively not 
only that education is neither universal, equal 
nor free in the United States today, but that 
inequalities in wealth among our states are so 
great as to seem to preclude the possibility of 
maintaining anything like uniform systems of 
education. Under these circumstances, it seems 
neither sound nor justifiable to continue bestow- 


ing upon a few states of great wealth additional 
federal funds, while other sister common- 
wealths whose poverty is a fact of common 
knowledge are left to struggle on under their 
own burden. 


In conclusion, it should be noted that the sug- 
gestion here made for a federal equalization 
school fund is not open to most of the criticisms 
made against a policy of federal aid by the op- 
ponents of the Sterling-Towner Bill. For the 
establishment of a fund along the lines here 
outlined would not place any burden of federal 
taxation upon the states, and the aid would be 
limited only to those states where the need was 
evident. It might mean the substitution in 
many of our states of a federal equalization 
fund for subsidies granted from private funds 
such as the Rosenwald, Jeanes and Rockefeller 
Funds. However hostile one might be to the 
proposed policy, it would seem he must admit it 
preferable both to the situation which exists 
at the present time and to allowing our more 
needy commonwealths to depend upon private 
foundations. To one interested in this aspect 
of the situation, it may be illuminating to know 
that a recent study of the State of Arkansas 
revealed the fact that 82 per cent of the moneys 
provided to maintain the state department of 
education is furnished by the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation. 


DRUMMING UP BUSINESS 


F. R. French. 


“Tt Pays to Advertise” is a slogan so old, so 
often used and is a fact so well recognized, 
that it is accepted in the business world as an 
unquestioned truth. By adopting this slogan 
and by industrious application of its prin- 
ciples the wide awake merchant of today is 
making his success. 


The business man who sits complacently in 
his office and waits for customers to come and 
buy may acquire wealth simply because of the 
known value of his product, but more success- 
ful is the man who, knowing the procrastinat- 
ing nature of the average buyer, goes forth and 
“drums up business,” either by personal con- 
tact with his customers or by clever advertis 
ing campaigns. 


If this same business man should suggest to 
a group of high school instructors that they 
were falling down on their jobs because they 
were not selling their subjects they would prob 
ably wonder if the man were not slightly un- 
balanced. The idea of a pedagog selling his 
subject. No one ever heard of such a foolish 
idea. If Mr. Average Pedagog were told that 
he ought to go out once in awhile and “drum 
up business’ he would without doubt, throw up 
his hands in horror at the very thought of it. 
No, it isn’t being done. “Drumming up busi- 
ness” is not even mentioned in the great books 
on pedagogy. 


It is a well known, and perhaps lamentable 
fact, that the pedagog is not a good salesman. 
He is but a more or less humanized machine 
that grinds out knowledge at the rate of so 
much per year. He cares not whether his stu- 
dents are clamoring for his subject or whether 
they take it merely to complete their course. 
His raw material is the heterogeneous mass of 
young humanity that is poured in on him twice 
each year, and his finished product the same 
mass\ of humanity after being exposed to his 
knowledge for one, or perhaps two, semesters. 

But to get back to the subject under discus- 
sion. The writer of these lines has proved to 
his own satisfaction that it is entirely possible 
and also proper, for a high school instructor 


to “drum up business,” and to sell his subject, 
not only to his students, but to the public at 
large. 

For four years the writer was instructor in 
shorthand and typewriting in a high school of 
approximately one thousand students. He 
started with ten typewriters and fifty students. 
3eing alive to the possibilities of his subject 
and believing that a greater percentage of high 
school students should know how to typewrite, 
he immediately started out to “drum up busi- 
ness.” One of the first things done was to 
start a class at eight o’clock in the morning for 
students who were planning to attend the uni- 
versity. It was an easy matter to sell the idea 
to these students as they could readily see that 
the ability to typewrite would be of material 
help to them in writing their class notes and 
theses at the university. 

New typewriters had to be purchased, and 
other classes organized to take care of the de- 
mand. A night school was organized, and with 
the assistance of two newspaper articles, so 
many students enrolled that more typewriters 
had to be purchased. 

At the end of four years the typewriting de- 
partment had sixty machines, three hundred 
fifty day students, one hundred twenty night 
students and an A-1 rating in the community. 

The students in this department were keenly 
interested in its growth and success. They 
were all loyal boosters. They knew, without a 
doubt, that typewriting was a subject that 
would be of real help to them during their 
lives, and the community at large felt that 
there was at least one department in the high 
school that was wide awake and progressive. 

Had the usual pedagogic lines been followed 
this department would probably have gone on 
with its ten typewriters and fifty students, 
most of whom would have been ashamed to ad- 
mit they were commercial students. 

A good slogan for the progressive high 
school teacher might be “don’t be ashamed of 
your profession—let the public know what you 
are selling.” 
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We have left for last consideration the dish- 
washing pantry, but by no means is it of least 
importance. Probably more money and thought 
has been expended in developing dishwashing 
machinery than in perfecting any other kitchen 
appliance. This has largely been due to the con- 
stantly increasing difficulty of securing the class 
of help which will perform this disagreeable task, 
and secondly to the demand for better and more 
sanitary dish washing. 


The original machines were square or round 
tanks provided with a propeller at the side or 
botttom of the tank. This propeller was rapidly 
rotated, causing a violent whirlpool motion in 
the tanks, which cleansed dishes packed in wire 
baskets and immersed in the tanks. The more 
modern and sanitary method is to stack the 
dishes in trays which are pushed along on tracks 
over the tanks. A centrifugal pump or a mill 
wheel propeller throws the water from the tanks 
over and over on the dishes. A final rinsing 
spray of hot water cleanses the dish of the wash 
water. A dishwashing machine is absolutely 
essential both as a labor saver and a means of 
reducing dish and glass breakage. 


As important as the dishwashing machine 
itself is the set of tables which surrounds it. 
The most satisfactory dish pantry is the hollow 
square. The tables are made of fourteen gauge 
galvanized iron and built in the shape of a 
shallow sink four inches deep with sloping sides. 
These are mounted on 114” iron pipe standards 
and pitched to drain into the sinks and dish 
water. The soiled end of the table is provided 
with a 6” hole and rubber bound scraping block. 
Adjacent te it and built into the table is a two- 
compartment silver and glass sink measuring 
$6”x18"x12”. Over this as well as over the 
clean dish table is an elevated metal shelf for 
stacking the glasses and silver when cleaned. 


Adequate provision for hot water supply 
should be made for any dishwasher as it will 
not operate properly with lukewarm or cold 
water. A 250 gallon tank for the dishwasher 
alone is none too large for a cafeteria serving 
1,000 meals at noon. If hot water is plentiful, 
the dishes come out of the machine so hot that 
they will air-dry in a few minutes, so that no 
wiping is necessary. The dish pantry should be 
located adjacent to a door or slide leading to 
the dining room and an aisle in the dining room 
should be provided for carrying the soiled dishes 
to this pantry. 


It is not the purpose of this article to discuss 
the small equipment necessary, such as china, 
silver, glassware, linens, small kitchen goods, ete. 
The lists which follow will show the quantities 
that are necessary for each suggested cafeteria. 
Some suggestions, however, are advisable. 
Aluminum trays 14”x18” are most practical. 
Silver should be at least twelve pennyweight on 
a nickel silver base, and china with a hard vit- 
rified body and of hotel weight should be se- 
lected. Each table requires a sugar bowl, salt 
and pepper shaker and a vinegar cruet. Paper 
or butcher linen napkins should be provided at 
the counter. 

An elastic composition tile floor is the best. 
Ventilation must be thorough and complete and 
the more natural light and air that can be se- 
cured, the better. 

In pricing each of the lists that follow, the 
equipment has been selected in accordance with 
the description given above. It is entirely pos- 
sible to add materially to or subtract from these 








Designing and Equipping the School Cafeteria 


A. E. Merrill, Chicago, Ill. 
(Conclusion) 
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TYPICAL DOUBLE SERVICE COUNTER. 


totals accordingly, but the average installation 
is made in accordance with these lists. In no 
instances have power equipments been listed 
unless considered absolutely necessary. Many 
others could be included such as dish convey- 
ors, refrigerating machines, ete. As a rule, 
these are only included in the very largest 
school cafeterias and will not be described here. 


As before stated, the complete single service 
unit we have here described has a capacity of 
about 200 every fifteen minutes. Where it is 
impossible to serve the pupils in shifts, it is 
well to add a second service where the number 
desiring meals at one time is liable to be 300 
or over. This is easily done by a second counter 
which is a duplicate of the first and can be 
arranged with reference to the kitchen in a 
horseshoe, or if the room permits, paralleling 
the kitchen walls. The students come from both 
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sides of the room toward the center where a 
double battery of urns does duty for both coun- 
ters. Any multiple of this service can be ar- 
ranged; as many as six double horseshoe units, 
twelve services in all, are used successfully in 
commercial or industrial installations. 

The points to be watched particularly are: 
First, that simplicity should be the keynote. 
Second, the equipment should be determined on 
the basis of the ultimate capacity of the school 
rather than its enrollment at the start. Third, 
sufficient equipment to reduce labor should be 
provided. Fourth, equipment should be of 
standard, sanitary construction, chosen for 
durability and long life. 


TYPE “A” OUTFIT. 

Seating capacity 32. Continuous hourly ca- 
pacity approximately 100. To be used in 
smaller schools where the total enrollment is 
not over 200 pupils. 

Exposed kitchen, right-hand service. 

Item 1—1 sectional maple cook’s table with 

shelf and drawer, 6x36”. 

Item 2—1 open top, single oven gas cafe range. 

Item 8—1 galvanized iron sink, 24”’x24”x14” 
deep. 

Item 4—1 oak refrigerator, 60”x31”"x74”. 

Item 5—1 galvanized clean dish table, 66”x24” 
with metal shelf over. 

Item 6—1 two-compartment galvanized sink, 
42”x24"x14”, 

Item 7—1 soiled dish table, 66”x#4”. 

Item 8—1 metal counter, painted front, 34” 
glass top, 14’ long x 30” wide x 36” 
high, with three-bar slide rail. 

Item 9—1 steam table, nickel silver top, 42” 
long x 23” wide. 

Item 10—1 nickel silver insulated ice pan, 24” 
"24”"x7” deep. 

Item 11—1 single can ice cream cabinet, 22”x 
22”x31”". 

Item 12—1 nickel silver urn tray, 24”x24”. 

Item 13—1 four-gallon coffee urn. 

Item 14—1 lot of iron pipe guard rail, 3 posts, 
10’x36”. 

Item 15—1 bottle water cooler. 

Item 16—8 spar varnish top tables, 36”x36”. 

Item 17—2 2/3 dozen bentwood chairs, wood 
seat. 

Item 18— 1 lot of chinaware consisting of: 

5 dozen 9” plates, rolled edge, 
10 dozen 6” plates, 

10 dozen 514” saucers, 

5 dozen 54%” soup bowls, 
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TYPICAL SCHOOL CAFETERIA OUTFIT “C.” 
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5 dozen 74% oz. coffee mugs, 
%4 dozen 3% pound covered sugars. 
Item 19— 1 lot of glassware consisting of: 
5 dozen water tumblers, 
9 vinegar cruets, 
144 dozen salt and pepper shakers, 


5 dozen sundae dishes. 


Item 20— 1 lot of silverware consisting of: 
3 dozen knives, 
dozen forks, 


5 dozen teaspoons, 


es 


3 dozen soup spoons. 
Item 21— 1 lot of kitchen utensils as selected. 

Cost about $1,435.01, f. o. b. Chicago, not in 
stalled. 

TYPE “B” OUTFIT. 

Seating capacity 60. Continuous hourly ca- 
pacity approximately 175. To be used in schools 
where the total enrollment is not over 400. 

Exposed kitchen, right-hand service. 


Item 1— 1 sectional maple cook’s table with 
shelf and drawer, 6'x36”. 

Item 2— 2 open top, single oven gas cafe 
ranges. 

Item 3— 1 galvanized iron sink, 24”x24”x14” 
deep. 

Item 4— 1 oak refrigerator, 76”x31”x74”. 

Item 5— 1 sectional maple meat block, 18”x 
18”x12”. 

Item 6— 1 galvanized clean dish table, 72”x 
24” with metal shelf over. 

Item 7— 1 galvanized soiled dish table, 72”x 


94” 
two-compartment galvanized sink, 
42”x24"x14". 

porcelain 


¥,” glass top, 


Item S— 1 


Item 9— 1 enamel steel counter, 
long x 30” wide 
x 36” high, with three-bar slide 


rail. 


99’ 


Item 10— 1 nickel silver steam table, 5’ long x 
23” wide. 

Item 11— 1 single pastry display shelf 4’ long 
x 15” wide x 15” high. 

Item 12— 1 ice cream and milk cabinet, 
48”x23”. 


Item 13— 


_ 


nickel silver urn tray, 24”x24”. 


Item 14— 1 six-gallon coffee urn. 

Item 15— 1 lot of brass guard rail, 4 posts, 
18’x36”. 

Item 16— 1 bottle water cooler. 

Item 17—15 tables with 34” white glass tops, 
30”x48”, 

Item 18— 5 dozen imported bentwood chairs. 

Item 19— 1 lot of chinaware consisting of: 
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dozen 
dozen 
dozen 


9” plates, 
6” plates, 
514” saucers, 


dozen 54” soup bowls, 


10 dozen 74% oz. coffee mugs, 
1144 dozen 34 pound covered sugars. 
Item 20 1 lot of glassware consisting of: 
10 dozen water tumblers, 
1144 dozen vinegar cruets, 
21% dozen salt and pepper shakers, 
10 dozen sundae dishes. 
Item 21— 1 lot of silverware consisting of: 
6 dozen knives, 
10 dozen forks, 
6 dozen teaspoons, 
10 dozen soup spoons. 
Item 22— 1 lot of kitchen utensils as selected. 


Yost about $2,626.44, f. o. b. Chicago, not in- 
stalled. 
TYPE “C” OUTFIT. 
Seating capacity 92. Continuous hourly ca- 
pacity approximately 300. To be used in schools 
where the total enrollment is not over 600. 
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PITTSBURG HIGH SCHOOL, PITTSBURG, KANSAS. 


McKINLEY HIGH SCHOOL, 


Item 


CANTON, 
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Item 2— 1 
Item 3— 2 
Item 4— 1 
Item 5— 1 
Item 6— 1 
Item T— 1 
Item 8— 1 
Item 9— 1 
Item 10— 1 
Item 11— 1 
Item 12— 1 
Ttem 13— 1 
Item 14— 1 
Item 15— 1 
Item 16— 1 
Item 17— 1 
Item 18— 1] 
Item 19— 1 
Item 20— 1 
Item 21— 1 
Item 22— 1 
Item 23— 1 
Item 24— 1 
Item 25—23 
Item 26— 7 
Item 27— 1 
Item 28— 1 


15 dozen 


wy 9/9 





OHIO. 


sectional maple cook’s table with 
shelf and drawer, 8’x36”. 
sauce pan rack, 6’x30”. 


2 open top, single oven gas cafe 
ranges. 
two-compartment galvanized sink, 


48”x24”x16” deep, with one 24” 
drainboard. 

twenty-pound vegetable peeler. 
cabinet bake oven, 42”x27”. 
range canopy, 10’x48”. 

poplar top baker’s table, 6’x30”. 
28” steel mixing bowl. 

oak refrigerator, 89”x39"x81”. 


sectional maple meat block, 24”x 
24”x16”". 

copper lined bain-marie pan, 36"x 
36”. 

galvanized soiled dish _ table, 
8’x30”. 

galvanized clean dish table, 8’x 
30”, with elevated metal shelf 
over. 


two-compartment galvanized dish 
sink, 48"x24”x16”". 

glass cafeteria counter and check- 
er’s stand, 1” glass top, 29’ long 
x 30” wide x 36” high, with three 
bar slide rail. 


four-compartment nickel _ silver 
box. 

nickel silver top steam _ table, 
6x23”. 

double pastry display shelf, 7’ 


long x 15” wide x 19” high. 


four-foot ice eream cabinet and 
milk sink. 
nickel silver urn tray and cup 


warmer, 44”x24"x36". 

two-piece battery of urns, consist 
coffee urn 
and one fifteen-gallon water urn. 


ing of one six-gallon 


cashier’s stool. 
lot of 
24’x36”. 
tables with 34” 
30” x48”. 


brass guard rail, 5 posts, 


white glass tops, 


2/3 dozen imported bentwood 
seat. 

flow white porcelain 
cooler with tumbler shelves. 
chinaware consisting of : 


9” plates, rolled edge, 


chairs, cane 
continuous 

water 
lot of 
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McKINLEY HIGH SCHOOL, CANTON, OHIO. 









85— 1 conti » a , 
25 dozen 6” plates Item 2— 1 thirty-pound vegetable peeler. Item 35— 1 ae ae ae a = 
4 ’ a ’ ; els rior, y 
25 dozen 514” saucers Item 3— 1 three-section vegetable steamer. rs e Fe ulin exterior, with 
1 1 ms pe j j riass shelves. 
15 dozen 54” soup bowls, Item 4— 1 forty-gallon aluminum jacket ket- g ma she : ’ ) 
7 36—5 é mf 7} 34,” rlass ra) 
15 dozen 7% oz. coffee mugs, tle. Item 36—56 yay 4” white glass tops, 
2 dozen 3%4 pound covered sugars. Item 5— 1 drip pan, 6’x36”. 8”x30”. 
Item 29 1 lot of glassware consisting of: Item 6— 2 solid top hotel ranges. Item 37—18 2/3 dozen imported bentwood 
1 barrel (20 dozen) water tumblers, [tem 7— 1 canopy, 13’x48”x24”. chairs. wooden seat. 
2 dozen vinegar cruets, Item 8— 1 galvanized sink, 30°x24”, with one ton 38 1 lot of discuss eondtittnn i 
4 dozen salt and pepper shakers, 30” drainboard. 95 dozen 9” plates, 
15 dozen sundae dishes. ade Item 9— 1 bake oven, 42 x27 a 50 dozen 6” plates, 
Item 30— 1 lot of silverware consisting of: Item 10— 1 poplar top baker’s table, 6'x30". > dite OF ue, 
8 dozen knives, Item 11— 1 mixing machine with one thirty $6 dose soup bowls. 
12 dozen forks, and one eighty quart bowl. 85 dosen 7%” coffee mugs, 
: ’ , 2 
12 dozen teaspoons, Item 12— 1 sectional maple cook’s table, 8’x 5 decen % pound coveied ates 
8 dozen soup spoons. 36”. mes 
: : 2)” 39— assware consisting of: 
Item 31— 1 lot of kitchen utensils as selected. [tem 13— 1 sauce pan rack, 6’x30”. Item 3 - i . a - nd 44 
: : ' 2 barrels (44 dozen) water tumblers, 
72 : ‘n- t 14— 1 copper lined bain-marie pan, { 
Cost about $4,978.40 f. o. b. Chicago, not in Item od ane 5 dens vinta dee 
stalled. Item 15— 1 sectional maple cutting bench. 10 dozen salt and pepper shakers, 
TYPE “D” OUTFIT. 48”x30" 35 dozen sundaes. 
Seating capacity 224. Continuous hourly ca- Item 16— 1 sectional maple butcher’s block, tem 40— 1 lot of silverware cuits, i 
pacity approximately 700. To be used in schools 30x24". Pte stig at wy 
where the total enrollment is not over 1,000. Item 17— 1 “Buffalo” meat chopper, 17” bowl. $3 dicen fechie. 
This shows typical complete single service unit Item 18— 1 storage refrigerator, 7'x5’x10’. 30 dozen teaspoons, 
of maximum capacity. Item 19— 1 sectional maple table, 72°x30'. 20 dozen soup spoons. 
"y Te) = “1¢ . a o> = > . 9° 4 - me . . ale > f ’ 60”"x31”"x74’. : 
Enclosed kitchen, right-hand service. Item 90 pr ite! er a h table. con. Item 41— 1 lot of kitchen utensils as selected. 
y > alvani 21— ralvanized soiled dish . - , 
Item 1— 1 two-compartment galvanized sink, Item omy pee Rasa Tagg Pap Cost about $10,380.07 f. 0. b. Chicago, not in- 
48”x24”x16", with one 24” drain- sisting of 45 square feet, with ‘ ¢ 
board of elevated metal shelf over. stalled. 
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22— 1 two-compartment galvanized sil- 
ver and glass sink, 36”x18”x192”. 

23— 1 galvanized clean dish table, con- 
sisting of 28 square feet. 

24— 1 power dishwasher with capacity 
for 3,000 pieces per hour. 

25— 1 glass cafeteria counter, 30’ long x 
30” wide x 36” high, with 1” glass 
top and three-bar slide rail. 

26— 1 checker’s desk, 36’x24”x36” high. 

27— 1 checker’s stool. 

28— 1 nickel silver silver box, 38’x14”. 

29— 1 steam table, 7’x23”, nickel silver 
top. 

30—-1 double pastry display shelf, 7’ long 
x 18” wide x 19” high. 

31— 1 5’ combination ice cream and milk 
cabinet. 

32— 1 white porcelain, nickel silver 
trimmed urn stand and cup 
warmer, 64” long x 24” wide x 36” 
high. 

33— 1 three-piece battery of urns, con- 


sisting of two six-gallon coffee 


and fifteen-gallon hot 


water urn. 


urns one 


lot of 2” nickel plated brass guard 
rail, 5 posts, 24’ long, 36” high. 
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Should a School Board Follow Public Opinion? 


V. M. Wiley, Member Board of Education, Hutchinson, Kansas. 


We should never forget that we are living in, 
and are a part of a democracy. Our whole sys- 
tem of government is based upon representation * 
of the people. There are comparatively few ap- 
pointive offices in this country. Most persons 
holding positions of public trust are elected, 
supposedly because of their qualification and 
fitness for the office. Unfortunately it can not 
always be true that men and women are elected 
to offices because of their fitness, but if we be- 
lieve at all in our form of government, we be- 
lieve that in the majority of cases the voters 
select folks who are fitted for the position. 


The boards of education in Kansas are elected 
by direct vote of the people. In some states I 
believe they are appointed and are under the 
direction of the city administration which in 
my judgment hampers greatly their efficiency. 
The plan of direct election, as we have it, 
brings the choice directly to the people and is 
just that much more in keeping with our sys- 
tem of government. It is more apt to make the 
board responsive to public opinion than if it 
were appointive and thus meade more responsive 
to the policy and wishes of the administration 
by which it is appointed. 

While most people will agree that any servant 
of the public should try to know and carry out 
the wishes of the people 1s nearly as possible, 
yet I think that every man or woman in public 
service should try to make such a study of the 
work given to him in order that his or her 
opinion would carry some weight and respect, 
and that he or she should be able to be a large 
factor in guiding public opinion. 

I know of no office to which this applies any 
more than it does to the board of education. 
Our people are not satisfied with anything short 
of the best in education and for this very rea- 
son are liable to be more charitable with expen- 
ditures and to give boards of education more 
leeway in the development of their work than 
they are in most any other branch of our public 
work; therefore a corresponding degree of re- 
sponsibility rests upon the boards. 

School Board Functions. 

The functions of the board of education 
naturally fall into two divisions: 

1Jst—Financial and Administrative. 

2nd—Guidance of the general policy of the 
schools as to educational program, selection of 
teachers, etc. 


The board is apt to hear most quickly from the 
public on the financial side of their work for 
the reason that there is the ever present ques- 
tion of taxes and the holding of the board re- 
sponsible for the expenditure of the money. 
The ever increasing demand for better equip- 
ment, for diversified courses of study and better 
qualified teaching force—all add to a constantly 
increasing cost of operation. In the main the 
public sees only the figures and notices particu- 
larly the amount of the tax levy and unless a 
board can show reasonable expenditure of the 
funds it is pretty apt to have to listen to public 
opinion whether it wants to or not. 


A school board should keep the public in- 
formed as to the expenditure of funds, the rea- 
son for such expenditures and with as many de- 
tails as possible as to the increasing demands. 
My observation is that the public is more willing 
to spend its money for schools than for any 
other item for which taxes are collected, be- 
cause they believe in schools and want their 
children to have the best possible education. 


The board that is careful to have the public 
understand the “whys” for the expenditure of 
the money, even though the sum be great, will 
not have much occasion to listen to public 
opinion, at least to adverse opinion. 

The second responsibility of boards of educa- 
tion, that of directing the general educational 
policy is a big question and one that is more 
involved as far as the public is concerned. To 
this division of the work, it is more incumbent 
upon the board to direct public opinion. A 
community which elects a man to membership 
upon a board of education solely because he is a 
good financier, or at least elects a majority of 
the board because they are good financial man- 
agers, and gives no consideration to their other 
qualifications, is lacking in vision. 

There is so much experimenting in courses of 
study, in psychology, in health and its relation- 
ship to education; in morals and the responsi- 
bility of the schools in this regard; in a thou- 
sand and one things to which formerly schools 
paid little attention, that it is requiring more 
and more men and women with some ability to 
guide these things and to choose between the 
things that are important and those, that are 
not. 


Intelligence Test 


A great many people are thinking on these 
subjects today, and not all of these people by 
any means, are on boards of education; but it 
seems to me that if board members measure up 
in any degree to the job, they should be able to 
see these things at least as soon as the public 
and if possible to be a few steps ahead of the 
publie in regard to them. 

In this sense I think boards of education 
should not always follow public opinion but 
should rather be leaders, the kind of leaders who 
are able to go to all available sources for their 
own education and guidance. One of these 
sources must of course be the opinion of the 
public in general. But to be fitted for the 
right kind of leadership for their position board 
members should keep abreast of the times in all 
these developments and be able to give real 
guidance. 

So to sum up my answer to the question 
“Should a board of education follow public 
opinion?” I should say that the ideal board of 
education must be a happy combination of fol- 
lowers and leaders, followers to the extent of be- 
ing responsive to the will of the majority of the 
people, but leaders to the extent of in a large 
degree moulding that will. 


and Promotions 


Dr. Carl Wurth, Instructor Normal School, Diisseldorf, Germany. 


The tendency in the United States to depart 
from old time methods in the matter of pro- 
moting pupils in the grades is graphically illus 
trated in a recent cartoon published in th 
American Scuoot Boarp Journat. The new 
method is pictured in a Goddess who scrutin 
izes the pupil through an enlarging glass, while 
the old is expressed in a scoop shovel by means 
of which the pupils are transferred from one bin 
to the other. 

While I admire the work of a resourceful 
cartoonist in thus contrasting the new with the 
old method in the field of pupil promotion, I am 
by no means wedded to the thought that the old 
was all wrong and that the new is entirely right. 
There is at least one phase of the old method 
which must not be entirely overlooked, and 
which it seems to me, in the face of the new, is 
entitled to consideration. 

Is it desirable to promote the gifted pupils of 
a class and thus segregate them for advanced 
study? That is the question as I understand it. 
Or, the question might be put in another form: 
Is it practical to promote pupils, according to 
plan or schedule, before the end of the school 
term or year? The first question is practically 
embodied in the second. 

Our first impulse, having in mind the inter- 
ests of the gifted pupils, is to answer the ques- 
tion in the affirmative. The thought, too, is 
that the weaker must not become a drag upon 
the stronger, and that in the nature of things 
the cause of education demands an unobstructed 
roadway for the stronger. The obviously un- 
questioned acquiescence on the part of educa- 
tional leaders to such promotions, when the 
question came under consideration here a few 
years ago, has since prompted some of the Ger- 
man schoolmasters to hesitate and to weigh the 
larger aspects of the same. If the affirmative 
side to the question is entirely correct, it has 
been asked, why was not a sharper distinction 
between the “exceptional” and the “average” 
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made sooner by the great pedagogs? 

Why acquiesce so readily? Why not ascer- 
tain what the gains and losses are? Or, at least 
let us contrast the losses with the gains, and 
strike a balance in order to learn whether the 
cause of popular education is really advanced in 
the rapid promotion of the gifted pupil. In at- 
tempting to advance an argument against such 
promotions, I must state that I am only con- 
cerned with the practicability of a formal plan 
or method guiding them. I have not in mind 
the single, exceptionally talented pupil or pro- 
digy who absorbs knowledge in his own way and 
who would find any school a hindrance to his 
progress. I have in mind, however, that fair 
percentage of bright pupils found in every 
classroom which may be subjected to a sys- 
tematic plan of promotion. 

There are those of us who would retain this 
minority—the bright pupils—through the en- 
tire course, semester or year, together with the 
less gifted, and who stand ready to defend their 
position. It is admitted that brightness among 
pupils—ready perception and absorption—is 
neither common, nor tends uniformily in any 
one direction. Those who are bright in mathe- 
matics do not take kindly to literature or his- 
tory, and vice versa. The school, however, mpst 
dispense instructions in all branches with uni- 
form interest and secure the best results in each. 

Experience has taught that the bright or 
gifted pupil, in the superficiality of his youth, 
is easily led to believe that he really has ab- 
sorbed what was clear when the lesson was first 
taught him. But, the mistakes frequently made 
here are known to every instructor. When the 
study, however, is treated from different points 
of view in order to enlighten the less gifted, 
then the gifted too may gain a firmer grasp of 
the same. 

t us not assume that the bright pupils are 
alike gifted. Even here divisions and gradua- 
tions might be made, and those who stand in 
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taken from him. 
sion of “threshing empty straw.” 
asm of the teacher may be blunted like that of 
the public speaker who addresses an unrespon- 
sive audience. 
prove a distinct disadvantage to the class. It 
is the mediocre pupil that requires the services 
of an enthusiastic as well as capable teacher. 


frequent promotions. 
question involved. 
motion the gifted pupil receives the distinction 








the lower end of the group may be deserving of 
more serious consideration than is accorded 
them in a rapid promotion. 


But, let us consider for a moment the lot of 


the teacher who has his bright or gifted pupils 
You have heard the expres- 


The enthusi- 


And this loss of enthusiasm may 


There is, however, a third argument against 
It concerns the moral 
In a system of frequent pro- 


Heart Clinics for 
Harry B. Schmidt, M. 


A year has passed since the first survey of 
Detroit children for organic heart disease was 
first undertaken. These children, numbering 
about 148,000, were first examined by their 
school physicians. Of the 148,000 children ex- 
amined, 1,373 were found to have some cardiac 
defect at the first examination. Later the 
1,373 children were carefully studied and class- 
ified under the classification recommended by 
the Society for the Prevention and Relief of 
Heart Disease: 

Class 1. Patients with organic heart disease 
who are able to carry on their habitual physi- 
cal activity. 

Class 2. Patients with organic heart dis- 
ease who are able to carry on diminished physi- 
eal activity. 

A. Slightly decreased. 

B. Greatly decreased. 

Class 3. Patients with organic heart dis- 
ease who are unable to carry on any physical 
activity. 


Class 4. Patients with possible heart dis- 
ease, 

Class 5. Patients with potential heart dis- 
ease, 

Class 6. Those having no heart disease. 


Of necessity it will require several years to 
determine what alterations and corrections may 
have to be made in our history sheets and records 
of these children; in some instances it may be 
necessary to change from the first classification 
to another. A study of our statistics shows 
that less than one per cent of Detroit school 
children has organic heart disease, which cor- 
responds well with the recent statistics demon- 
strated in other large cities. Approximately 
one-half of the children suspected of having 
heart disease had signs which were abnormal 
but which were not believed to be due to dis- 
ease. Of these, about 60 per cent had func- 
tional heart murmurs, and the remaining forty 
per cent had respiratory arrhythmia. When- 
ever there was a question in the diagnosis, the 
child was reexamined. In addition, the occur- 
rence of rheumatism and chorea was carefully 
considered in arriving at a diagnosis in each 
Of the children who had murmurs with- 
out other signs of abnormality, fully 90 per 
cent had soft, blowing systolic murmurs either 
at the base or at the apex of their hearts. We 
should emphasize the insignificance of systolic 
murmurs in healthy individuals. We really 
know very little about the cause of such mur- 
murs; but there is too much confusion as to 
what constitutes a* functional murmur and 
what is its significance. Furthermore, there is 
little justification in holding that all murmurs 
are organic because certain of them have been 
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as such. The verdict is: You are bright! 
You are gifted! You are exceptional! 

Is it not likely that the distinction thus con- 
ferred may lend to vanity and a false pride on 
the part of the pupil? The less gifted, on the 
other hand, receives a black mark which may 
never be erased. He realizes that he belonged 
to those who were not bright, and the conscious- 
ness of this fact may cast a shadow over his fu- 
ture. His self-reliance, energy and success may 
thereby become seriously impaired. 

In briefly advancing these arguments against 
making distinctions in favor of the gifted pupil 
IT am by no means a “reactionnaire.” There is 
much room for progress in popular educational 
effort, but in achieving progress I hoid to the 
phrase, festina lente, make haste with leisure. 


School Children 


D., Detroit, Mich. 


found to be associated with valvular heart dis- 
ease. 


We can exclude aortic insufficiency and al- 
most all other organic heart lesions from con- 
sideration, and confine ourselves to mitral dis- 
ease in counting our mistakes in the diagnosis 
of valvular heart lesions. The reason for this 
is easily explained. Functional murmurs are 
invariably systolic in time, and, unhappily, so 
is the murmur cf mitral insufficiency. 


Also it has been shown by Yandell Hender- 
son and Carl Wiggers that the first part and 
muscular portion of the mitral first sound is 
crescendo in character and may easily be mis- 
taken by anyone for the murmur of mitral 
stenosis when for any reason the heart is ex- 
cited and the first sound is accentuated. We 
have had a number of such cases in the clinic. 


In arriving at a decision as to cardiac com- 
pensation or decompensation in any given case, 
the orthodox method of examination, i. e., that 
of stair climbing and blood pressure studies, 
was not used. The reason for this is quite ob- 
vious: A child’s heart is extremely susceptible 
to stimuli of all kinds, often reacting to the 
least excitement under almost any provocation. 
We therefore have depended more on the his- 
tory and on the reaction to graduated exercises 
over a much longer period of observation. 


$1 


For purposes of study, a group of 28 children 
was segregated at the Russell School in an 
open air room furnished with Kalamazoo 
chairs. Aside from their regular study, these 
children receive one-half hour of graduated 
exercises with dumb-bells under the supervision 
of a competent teacher twice each day. Also, 
they receive nourishment consisting of milk 
and graham crackers in the morning and after- 
noon of each day, following which they are re- 
quired to rest in their reclining chairs for a 
period of about half an hour. Many of these 
children fall asleep and are not disturbed, 
wakening of their own accord. 


We have found it difficult to control the ex- 
ercises of children with heart disease outside 
of school hours. On inquiry, many of these 
children have confessed that they take more 
strenuous exercise outside of school, and it 
was only recently that one of our star patients 
stayed out of school one day to do the family 
wash. However, the exercises given in the 
school will check the symptoms which fore- 
shadow heart failure, in which case measures 
may be undertaken for more firm control in 
each particular instance. Also, we feel that 
the particular danger to which children with 
cardiac disease are exposed is from infection 
rather than from excessive exercise. There 
seems to be among the laity as well as among 
physicians an unwarranted fear of exercise for 
children who have heart disease. This atti- 
tude among physicians may be explained in 
part by the old conception that cardiac failure 
was due to a mechanical factor. So far in our 
experience exercise has been of great benefit 
to these children, many of them improving re- 
markably, not only where their hearts are con- 
cerned but also in weight increases and in their 
physical appearance and posture. 


When we consider that more than 2,000,000 
people in the United States suffer from heart 
disease, and that a large proportion of these 
people give a previous history of rheumatism 
or chorea, it can be seen that great benefit will 
be derived from measures adopted toward pre- 
vention of these two diseases, which are so com- 
mon in childhood and adolescence. We must, 
therefore, of necessity begin with the child, and 
there is no place better for this campaign of 
education and investigation than in the schools 
throughout the United States. Heretofore we 
have thought of heart disease in children in 


(Concluded on Page 125) 








Underwood & Underwood. i 
© PARADE OPENING GIRL SCOUT WEEK IN NEW YORK CITY. : 
View of the flags in the parade of 6,000 girls on Fifth Avenue, officially opening National Girl Scout Week. 
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Determining Fitness for Promotion 


D. J. MacDonald, Professor of Vocational Instruction, University of Cincinnati. 


Recently, while the writer was conducting a 
class in school administration, a discussion 
arose relative to the factors which should be 
taken into consideration by teachers in deter- 
mining term and semester grades and the re- 
spective values or weights which are, or should 
be, attached to these factors. It so happened 
that the members of the class could not agree 
upon either point, the result being that the 
progressively inclined expressed a desire to know 
whether similar pronouncement disagreement 
prevailed in actual practice, and if so, the na- 
ture and extent of such disagreement. 

The general character of the discussion is 
indicated by the following questions: 

1. Ought other factors than proficiency in 
the various subjects be given consideration when 
determining the fitness for promotion ¢ 

2. Should equal weight be attached to pro- 
ficiency in each subject, or should some subjects 
be more heavily weighted than others? 

3. What significance, if any, should be at- 
tached to the pupil’s rate of progress at the time 
of promotion ¢ 

4. What value, if any, should be attached to 
such factors as initiative, originality, degree of 
interest manifested, ete. ¢ 

5. To what extent, if at all, should school 
administrators give consideration to whether or 
not business men do attach weight to the above 
mentioned factors? 

It was finally decided to solicit information 
from school superintendents, and find out, if 
possible, what factors are, or should be taken 
into consideration and what relative weights 
are or should be attached to these factors. To 
this end a committee prepared and sent the fol- 
lowing letter to more than three hundred super- 
intendents in thirty states. 

“My dear Superintendent: 

The students in Education have been making 
a study of methods of grading or marking pupils 
in order to determine whether or not they may 
be promoted. That we might become more 
fully informed regarding methods employed by 
various school men, an agreement was reached 
whereby each student would write to some 
superintendent or principal. I am, therefore, 
addressing you and shall be very grateful if you 
make use of the form below for telling me what 
your practice is. 


Factors 
Daily Recitation 
ESS 
Initiative manifested 
Effort 


secccescccceee Pets 

It is a well known fact that investigators are 
rarely, if ever, rewarded in the manner ex- 
pected; but in this instance, the unusual hap- 
pened. My students were especially desirous of 
learning, as indicated above, the practice as to 
the factors included and the relative weights 
attached to those factors. They were not ex- 
pecting, however, to receive numerous responses 
giving detailed consideration to the principles 
of educational practice involved in the adminis- 
tration of this matter. I deem it significant 
that, despite the generous nature of the re- 
sponses, no one entered into a discuss‘on of the 
question of attaching different weights to dif- 
ferent subjects for purpose of determining 
promotional fitness; this, notwithstanding the 
fact that the practice » doing is not at all 


uncommon. Practically « discussion had to 


do with the justification or practicability of the 
points enumerated in the inquiry with an occa 
sional incidental reference to related adminis- 
trative problems. It was in these side remarks, 
in fact, that not only some delightful surprises, 
but as well some real inside information came 
to light. 


An Analysis of Replies. 

In all more than one hundred and fifty super 
intendents replied. They represented both large 
and small school systems in twenty-four states. 
Apparently the inquiry was clear enough to be 
understood by approximately all. Type attitude 
manifested toward the investigation follow. 
One rather confident type of superintendent 
wrote: “It is my judgment that to try to 
schedule in any sort of fashion on any sort of 
percentage basis the relative weights that should 
be attached to the various elements that help to 
determine whether or not the pupil ought to be 
promoted, is worse than wasted effort.” 

Another said: “I regard this as very fine. 
We will consider it this fall in the principal’s 
meeting.” Yet another responded: “Your list 
is entirely too limited. It does not include 
many vital things entering into consideration of 
the teacher’s ranking. I should hesitate w 
determine promotion on the points you suggest.” 
Two others are worth quoting: “We grade on 
results, not on apparent effort.” “No matter 
what plan or policy you pursue, or how much 
you estimate the different factors, you have to 
go back to the fact that it is the teacher’s judg 
ment, after all, which must determine.” 

An analysis of the replies showed: 

1. A very wide variation in the values at 

tached to the factors enumerated; 

2. That 15 to 20 percent of the officials at 
tached no value whatever to final ex 
aminations—in fact, did not even hold 
them ; 

3. That a strong tendency toward consider 
ing initiative, attention, and effort as 
important factors prevailed, but to con 
sider them in connection with the daily 
recitation rather than separately. 

The expressed sentiment of one superintend 
ent indicates fairly well the general attitude 
on this point. He says in part: “We grade 
on results, not on apparent effort.” I need 
not add that while this somewhat flippant state 
ment does not necessarily indicate superficiality, 
it comes far from assuring one that any great 
amount of thinking in this field has been done 
by the one who made this reply. 
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The most instructive feature of the investiga- 
tion is contained in the median percent values 
attached to the different factors and in the 
variation in percent values attached to the dif- 
ferent factors. This variation, by the way, 
ranged all the way from 10 to 90 in the case of 
the daily recitation, and from 0 to 70 in the 
other cases'. The median percent values follow: 

Daily recitation 
Mid-term test 
Final examination ............ 26 
Initiative, attention effort ....20 


If the first and last are combined, undoubted 
ly a fairer way of interpreting the data—values 
of 57, 17, and 26, respectively, or approximately 
a ratio of 8, 2% and 4 is obtained: while if 
grouped in still another way, a median value of 
74 prevails for factors other than the final ex- 
amination, or a ratio of 3 to 1. It is scarcely 
excusable to point out that this indicates a 


‘In securing this estimate the factors of initiative, 
effort and attention were treated as a unit. 
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point of view in startling contrast to the prac- 
tice still prevailing in the majority of school 
systems where, unfortunately, promotion is stil] 
made to depend largely upon success in the 
final examination. 


The Question One of Method. 

The question at issue is clearly one of method 
and involves, when comprehensively viewed, 
consideration not only of the factors mentioned 
in the questionnaire, but as well the pupil’s in- 
herent nature and the kind of product the 
schools are rightly expected to turn out. To 
say that the outstanding defect in our present 
educational policies is the failure to evaluate 
properly the numerous variable and more or less 
evasive human factors, is to be guilty of a com- 
monplace; for such has been, and doubtless will 
always be the ease. But, notwithstanding this, 
to fail to consider in detail an administrative 
problem of this character, when, as the replies 
to the inquiry repeatedly revealed, superin- 
teudents throughout the country are eager for 
information along this line, would be almost, if 
not quite, inexcusable. Additional reason for 
considering the problem in detail, if such 


I ls 


necessary, is found in the much more accurate 
information which we have today, as contrasted 
vith that of a decade or two past, regarding th 
nature of the ljearning processes. 

As has already been stated, sound administra 
tive procedure always attaches due s gnifieanc 
o the inherent nature of the pupil and to the 


<ind of product he is expected to be when he 
leaves school. In view of this fact there are 
indicated below some fundamental and univer 
sally recognized principles which provide both 
a point of departure and a reliable means of 
checking any conclusions which may later be 
reached relative to methods of administration 

“Steady and calm intensity make for prog- 
ress.” 

“Education must always have one foot on the 
ground, the firm ground of work, for it derives 
its strength only from earnest, intensive, prac 
tical, productive activity.” 

“Success, in the true sense of the word, re- 
sults only from consistent and prolonged appli- 
cation.” 

“The faithful, fervent prayer of the righteous 
man availeth much.” 

The pedagogical implications of the above 
principles are clear and unmistakable. They 
tell but one story, namely, that, in the last 
analysis, one gets ahead because of his own 
effort, that such efforts muct be intensive, a 
regular rather than half-hearted and irregular, 
and that they must be approximately correct in 
nature. We are chiefly concerned at this time 
with the second of these. For what we wish to 
know above everything else is whether chief 
significance should be attached to daily reci- 
tations and to the putting forth of daily efforts, 
rather than to the final examination which 
usually tests solely the ability to recall and 
express a large number of facts in a certain 
limited period. For if the latter, then adminis- 
trative practices may continue largely undis- 
turbed; but if the former, then right about face 
will be the only correct procedure for a large 
number of school officials. 

Attitudes and Habits. 

It should be considered significant in this 
connection that, almost without exception, men 
who are counted most successful in political, 
industrial and commercial life, eventually reach 
the place where they emphatically affirm that 
the majority of facts gained in school life are 
not only not used, but are speedily forgotten; 
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and that they are chiefly indebted to the schools 
and to their teachers for the help they gave 
them toward acquiring appreciations and such 
desirable habits as accuracy, neatness, direct- 
ness, thoroughness, regularity, punctuality, ete. 
In fact, they unanimously testify that in the 
great struggle for existence, which frequently 
taxes to the limit both mental and physical 
powers, these seemingly unimportant habits, to- 
gether with one’s attitude towards life and its 
problems, one’s willingness and ability to meet 
and successfully cope with new situations, prove 
to be his greatest assets. They say, moreover, 
that it is to these attitudes and habits rather 
than to the body of facts hurriedly and often 
half-heartedly learned in school that success 
in the last analysis is primarily due. Instance, 
in this connection, the recent poll of 30,000 
members of the American Society of Engineers 
taken for the purpose of finding out what quali- 
ties the active professional man considers of 
most vital importance. When the 8000 answers 
were tabulated, they showed the following dis- 
tribution and weighing of expressed qualities. 
Weight in 
points 
Character, integrity, reliability, resource- 


fulness, and initiative ................ 24 
Judgment, common sense, scientific atti- 

tude and perspective ..........eeeee00: 19.5 
Efficiency, thoroughness, accuracy, indus- 

TIF cece ccc ccc ccceressceseeesensecese 16.5 
Executive ability (understanding men, 

OE inst kdeadauns avhadesskas ese dan ks 15.0 
Knowledge of fundamentals ........... 15.0 
RUE 6 45.008 6:6b cece besarsecicscens 10.0 

WE ecb dcdcdsnenenaeedeesceuans 100.00 


Schoolmen are not infrequently justified in 
laughing at some of the layman’s remarks re- 
garding educational practices and problems, but 
not so in this instance; for here, at least, the 
criticism, when carefully weighed, is found to 
be largely in accord with modern teachings in 
child psychology. It is useless to deny that 
psychologists are increasingly emphasizing the 
importance of forming proper habits and cor- 
respondingly minimizing the importance of the 
mere possession of knowledge, which, by the 
way, is far from saying that they underestimate 
the value of knowledge. It would be fairer to 
say that they attach weight to information as 
a factor in progress, but that they attach in- 
finitely greater weight to ability to make infor- 
mation serve definite purposes and to attitudes 
which insist upon having the facts which bear 
upon the case before further steps are taken. 

What Some Schoolmen Are Doing. 

A California superintendent writes that “the 
plan of promotion which has recently been put 
into operation is working happily and success- 
fully. It eliminates the old type of examina- 
tion entirely. I do not believe that passage 
from one grade to another should be based upon 
a final nerve-racking throw. A normal child 
should improve day by day, and a normal 
teacher should be able to know, without exam- 
ination, whether the child has increased in 
ability and capacity to an extent such that he 
is able to undertake the work of the next grade. 

There can be no such thing as an average. If, 
at the beginning of the term, the child’s work 
is excellent, and at the end, very poor, we cannot 
say that the average is good; something is 
wrong, the work is weak. Or, if, at the begin- 
ning, his work has been very poor and at the 
end of the term he has become very strong, we 
cannot say he averages good; he has done 
excellent work. It is the present worth that 
counts, after all. Our scheme is based upon 
a threefold judgment, with the teacher as the 
judge. 

“The teacher is to base her opinion, first, upon 
the daily recitations of the child; second, upon 
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DR. ALBERT LEONARD, 
Fifteen Years Superintendent of Schools, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Dr. Albert Leonard has completed his fifteenth year as 
superintendent of schools in New Rochelle, N. Y. During 
this period the schools of this attractive metropolitan sub- 
urb have undergone a remarkable transformation. New 
Rochelle has become noted for its superior school buildings 
and for the high standard of qualifications required for 
vositions in both the elementary and high schools. 
written work of the child; third, upon the 
child’s effort, the latter being the most import- 
ant, and the one usually lost sight of. The 
effort of the backward child is worth as much 
or more than the effort of his more brilliant 
schoolmate. Under our system, where the study 
work is done in the schoolroom, under the super- 
vision of the teacher, we are able to judge very 
completely of all these points, and especially 
of the pupil’s effort.” 

“Promotion,” writes a New Jersey schoolman, 
“is determined by success in daily work and not 
to any important degree by a final written exam- 
ination. While this makes a somewhat radical 
change in practice, it is in keeping with a grow- 
ing policy in many of the best and most progres- 
sive schools. It is commonly conceded that final 
term examinations impose a serious nervous 
strain on many pupils, and absorb a great deal 
of valuable time for both pupils and teachers. 
The most serious objections, however, to final 
promotion examinations is the tendency for 
teachers to cram in the facts and drill pupils for 
examinations rather than to develop in them 
good habits of thinking and study. Following 
are our new regulations: 

Regulations for Examinations. 

1. In all grades above the third, frequent 
tests shall be given by the teacher or principal, 
or both; such tests to be unannounced, being 
merely substituted for the oral recitation of the 
day, and to have the weight of a daily recita- 
tion only. 

2. Uniform examinations, prepared by the 
superintendent, shall be given at least once 
during the school year to all pupils in all grades 
above the fourth, and in the fourth grade at 
the discretion of the superintendent. The pur- 
pose of these examinations is threefold: 

(1) to test the efficiency of the teaching; 

(2) to impart to teachers an idea of what 
we consider to be the salient features of each 
subject; 

(3) to give the pupils experience in taking 

a written examination. 

3. State examinations for the e'ghth grade 
shall be taken in May or June, as determined 
by the superintendent, and shall not count as 
examinations to determine promotion. 

4. In each school all promotions shall be 
determined by the principal. 

5. In place of year-end examinations in the 
high school, there shall be unannounced written 
tests not exceeding one period in length at in- 
tervals of about a month during the year. The 
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final tests of the year may be extended to oc- 
cupy two recitation periods. 

6. All written lessons and tests above pro- 
vided for shall be taken as a part of the regular 
daily work by all members of the classes in 
which they are given, and they shall be averaged 
in with the daily work in determining the final 
standing of the pupil.” 

From Ohio an unusually progressive superin- 
tendent writes: “In our grades below eighth, 
that is, the last of the elementary course, we do 
not have formal examinations, either mid-term 
or final. In the case of the graduating class 
tests are given and the papers carefully marked 
and preserved, primarily, however, as docu- 
mentary evidence to fall back upon in case 
parents question our fairness in not promoting 
pupils. 

“T personally would rather rely upon the 
judgment of a teacher and principal whom 2 
know to be honest and conscientious, than I 
would on the result of any examination or test, 
however carefully planned and marked. The 
simple matter to be decided is: Can the pupil 
carry successfully the work of the next grade? 
If he can, then he is ready to go forward. The 
formal written reviews are really a part of 
the study work. They are given at any time in 
the month when a chapter, division, topic, or 
some definite division of a study has been com- 
pleted. If there is no such place in the month’s 
work, as seldom happens, the review is given 
any way. We prefer two—one is required. 

“In daily grades, attention, recitation, inter- 
est, general knowledge, ete. are all considered. 
Unless the pupil is absolutely inattentive, no 
grade is permitted below 2. The daily grades 
are on a seale of ten, and if ten grades are 
taken, the month’ grade, based on 100, is easy. 
In case fewer or more grades are taken, allow- 
ance is made accordingly. Teachers are charged 
especially not to allow the matter of grading in 
class to detract from the spirit of the recitation. 
This is a little difficult for beginning teachers, 
sometimes. And in lessons where a class grade 
canot well be given, none is taken. There are 
some lessons where the teacher should not at- 
tempt to give a grade on the recitation. In 
making up missed lessons the maximum is 8, 
for the recitation is worth at least two points. 
In the same manner a pupil may fail in his 
recitation and yet be given from 2 to 8 owing to 
what the teacher’s estimate is of his part in 
the class.” 

What Dr. Cubberley Says. 

Finally, I cite the point of view of Dr. Cub- 
berley and others have found in the well known 
survey: “In any promotion system involving set 
examinations, the danger is that the examina- 
tion will loom large in the minds of children 
and teachers and chief attention will be centered 
upon the more formal portions of the work. 
Even though the examination results count only 
one-third, the members of the survey are not 
in favor of this phase of Salt Lake City’s pro- 
motion scheme. They believe in examinations, 
both oral and written, as teaching exercises, but 
not as tests of fitness for promotion.” 

If up to this point my efforts have accom- 
plished what I hoped they might, I have placed 
myself on record as favoring a method of check- 
ing up or testing pupils, which corresponds 
much more closely to their nature than the sys- 
tem of final examinations to which we have 
fallen heir in our school system. I have, more- 
over, given figures which show rather conclu- 
sively the necessity on the part of school admin- 
istrators of devising and using a_ technique 
which primarily promotes the development of 
desirable habits, attitudes, powers, ete., rather 
than one which places chief emphasis upon the 
acquisition of facts by means of unsound 
methods of study. Finally I have cited examples 
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both of practice and opinion which support my 
contention. It remains to indicate the details 
of determining promotional fitness which I con- 
sider both sound and workable. 

Let me say, first of all, that I believe 


thoroughly in the use of tests as means for” 


determining fitness for promotion. In fact, I 
do not believe it is possible for school teachers 
and administrators to do satisfactory work with- 
out the use of tests. But, when I say this, I do 
not have in mind the final examination or mid- 
term test as ordinarily conceived. Rather do 
I have in mind, so far as mid-term tests are 
concerned, tests which are consistent with the 
possible contributions of the special subject 
to the sum total of those abilities, attributes, 
and attitudes, which, as we have just seen, 
count so much toward eventual success, tests 
which are frequently though not regularly 
given, which are short rather than long, and 
which are largely unannounced. 


My reasons for the last three specifications 
are briefly that they accord with the way man 
is made; that they, in other words, make it much 
harder for him to choose and follow the path 
of least resistance to the inevitable detriment 
of himself and all others closely associated with 
him. 

That prominent public official who was always 
astonishing his friends because of the enormous 
amount of work he turned out, uttered a pro- 
found truth when, in response to an inquiry as 
to how he succeeded in getting so much done, 
replied: “After loading the car at the top of the 
hill, I get in front of it and start it off. Of 
course, it’s then up to me to keep out of the 
way.” Procrastination, so far as work is con- 
cerned, is a universal weakness in young per- 
sons. Moreover, it is one regarding which 
preaching has very little effect. The only ef- 
fective treatment for this ailment is some sort 
of stimulus regularly applied, which, by reason 
of the penalty attached for failure to comply 
with requirements, not only prevents laxness 
from becoming an established habit, but directly 
promotes the development of those other highly 
desirable habits, such as initiative, industry, 
persistence, etc. It is because mid-term tests, 
when properly conceived and administered, pro- 
vide the only means for accomplishing these 
ends that I so strongly advocate their use. 

Abilities, Attitudes, Aptitudes. 

“Long experience with teachers has taught me 
that even though they might accept the princi- 
ples thus far enunciated, they will, for the most 
part, be at a loss to apply them fully. They 
will, in other words, be unable to organize and 
conduct their school work in a way consistent 
with the possible contributions of each subject 
to the total sum of those abilities, attitudes, 
aptitudes, ete. which count for successful 
careers. In view of this, I'shall attempt to 
point the way they should go. 

Since each school subject may be classified in 
terms of its importance: 

a. For providing usable information. 

b. For promoting development of invaluable 
motor coordinations, i. e., skills of various 
kinds, . 

ce. For providing the opportunity to build up 
desirable mental habits, and 

d. For promoting development of apprecia- 
tions, ideals, and attitudes, it is incumbent upon 
each teacher to analyze thoroughly the subject 
taught in order to find out its chief contribut- 
ing possibilities. As an illustration of what I 
am advocating, the subject of history will serve. 
This subject, as is universally recognized, is 
primarily a fact subject, yet it unquestionably 
presents excellent opportunities for promoting 
the development of a specific kind of weighing 
of values, of getting at the truth of a matter; 
also, of making the discovered facts serve a 
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definite purpose. That it should, therefore, be 
taught with all, rather than one of these con- 
ceptions in mind, goes without saying. 

And the same may just as truthfully be 
asserted regarding methods of testing in these 
fields despite the difficulties connected therewith. 
The simple fact is, it can be done. Teachers 
have long passed judgment upon a pupil’s 
ability to reason in mathematics or physics. 
Why, then, can they not do the same for history 
or economics? Surely, teachers throughout the 
country will not allow their standards to suffer 
as did those of the examining officials of one 
of our leading states not long since when they, 
by reason of their change in policy, admitted 
their inability or indisposition—I never felt 
sure which it was—to give the kind of questions 
which they knew should be given in the subject 
of history?. 

Suggested Principles of Procedure. 

Below will be found the basic principles 
which, in my judgment, must be taken into con- 
sideration for promotion. It will be noted that 
many of these principles are the ones already 
operative in the cases heretofore cited. 


1. Get firmly established in your minds that 
subject matter is merely a means to an end; 
that the real objective, now and always, is pro- 
moting to the greatest possible extent the de- 


%In this particular case it is alleged that, in accord- 
ance with the most advanced views on the subject, 
ey questions were introduced for the first time 
in the final history examinations. Owing largely to 
inability to frame the questions so as to make a dis- 
cussion necessary, the attempt was an utter failure. 
A sad commentary, indeed, upon the efficiency of such 
officials. Moreover, I am told by good authority that 
7 idea has never been seriously considered since that 

me. 





velopment of attitudes toward work and life, 
of habits, both physical and mental, and of 
appreciations which will count most in the 
struggle for success. 

2. Analyze fully the special subject or sub- 
jects you teach for the purpose of determining 
the kind of contributions it (or they) should be 
expected to make—of course, when properly 
brought before the pupils—towards the acquisi- 
tion of the desired knowledges, skills, attitudes, 
appreciations, ete. 

38. Classify the kinds of contributions which 
each subject is expected to make, into major and 
minor. Until this is done, you are not ready to 
cooperate intelligently with other teachers of 
the same pupils. 

4. Give frequent unannounced tests, stress- 
ing progress in gaining facts at one time, in 
acquiring and establishing habits at another 
time, being careful to have the emphasis placed 
upon the different phases, say, fact-gathering 
or habit-forming, in a manner commensurate 
with the estimated contributions of the subject 
or subjects. 


5. Make the majority of your tests short and 
to the point—in fact, so short that they may 
be completed inside of fifteen or twenty minutes. 

6. Select your fact type of question in such 
a way that the answer will invariably consist of 
but one or two words. It is understood, to be 
sure, that the questions should have references 
to vital factors. 


7. Where fact tests are given, occasionally 
have pupils mark other’s papers, while you state 


the correct answers. These may be hurriedly 
(Concluded on Page 125) 


The School Board and the County Superintendent 


Dr. C. Henderson, Member of School Board, Lind, Washington. 


It is a self-evident truth to say that upon the 
team work of the school board and the county 
superintendent depends in a large measure the 
educational welfare of the children of the dis- 
tricts and the county. This team consists then 
between the two, the board and the county 
superintendent. 


When I was a boy I looked with envy upon 
our neighbor who drove a span of beautiful 
horses. They were matched in color, size and 
gait, and whenever they were driven, they were 
the pride of the owner and the envy of his 
neighbors. 

As a farm ee I was ones upon to drive all 
at 
did not match, some goer pulled semether, and 
some that did not. I remember well on a day 
in late October when the frost was on the pump- 
kins and fodder in the shock, of having driven 
a team of horses to the field to husk corn. I 
had husked two rows and had started to turn 
around when one of the horses balked. I tried 
all the means at hand without success—the 
balky horse refused to pull a pound. 

At another time I had taken a load of hogs to 
market and was returning home enjoying the 
spring sunshine and the country air when I 
awoke to the realization that I was in trouble. 
One of the horses I was driving was a mare 
twenty-one years old who had run a number of 
races during her earlier days—the other, her 
colt about seven or eight years old. A clevice 
pin came out of the doubletree, the singletree 
dropped. The old mare did not stop to consider 
anything but made one lunge forward forcing 
her mate against the wire fence and the wagon 
tongue against a post. Breaking loose from 
the wagon they ran away. 

Upon another occasion I drove a team to a 
plow. One horse was dependable and kept forg- 
ing ahead. The other was lazy, indifferent, a 





shirker and did not do his part. It was satis- 
faction indeed, to drive a dependable team where 
each was ready and willing to do his share of 
the work. With this team I could pull loads 
out of all proportion to the size of the horses 
composing it. 

The Essentials of Team Work. 

This crudely represents what school boards 
and county superintendent can do if they work 
together in unison. 

Let us note then, some of the essentials of 
team work in school boards. Each should 
qualify himself for the work in hand. He need 
not be a college graduate nor have taken a 
course in education, but he should be endowed 
with good common sense and be able to tell a 
good school from a bad one, willing to learn and 
willing to be shown his faults. Stubbornness 
and a balky disposition should find no place in 
the school director. Willingness to learn will 
lead him to ask questions—the answer to which 
give him knowledge. And the first thing he 
knows he is a qualified director. 

Thus he learns the value of the property of 
the district, how to make an accurate report to 
the superintendent, take the school census, esti- 
mate the expenditure of the district, ete. He 
attends community meets, county associations, 
board conferences and from each of them he 
receives suggestions and help of great value. 
He studies the school code, learns the source 
of school moneys and has a better conception of 
county government than he ever had before. 
Learning to read between the lines in teacher’s 
references, he is able to sift the wheat from 
the chaff. 

These requirements seem large, the effort de- 
manded great, for school boards are generally 
busy in the kitchen. The office of school director 
takes much time and pays no money, but it 
does pay in the satisfaction of duty well done 
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to boys and girls of the community, and that 
is worth the effort. 

He must also know and appreciate his respon- 
sibilities as a member of the school board. The 
people have elected him to be their representa- 
tive in school matters, to look after school busi- 
ness as he would his own. He is responsible to 
the district for the teacher he hires, the money 
he spends, the condition in which he keeps the 
school property and for what goes on in the 
schoolhouse over which he has charge. If he 
hires a relative of his to teach in the district 
in order to give her employment, if he spends 
money lavishly on things of little value to the 
district just because it is school money, if he 
lets the school property get shabby and run 
down, setting a bad example before the children, 
if he lets disreputable dances and other enter- 
tainments go on in the schoolhouse, he does not 
appreciate his responsibility. 

The children of today will be the men and 
women of tomorrow. What a blessed thing it 
is to be able to contribute a little of our time, 
energy and even a little of our money to those 
who will compose the world after us! We owe 
it to the people who have elected us, to the 
teacher whom we have selected and to the boys 
and girls who are dependent upon us, to give 
our best service to the district. 

The Part of the Superintendent. 

The county superintendent has a part also in 
this team work. He should be accommodating. 
I go from the remotest part of the country to 
his office to get information about my school 
district. Should I be greeted with a grouch 
simply because something has gone wrong in 
the home or at the office of the superintendent ? 
I may be the humblest citizen, I may wear the 
plainest clothes. Should some well dressed and 
influential person take precedence over me in 
a hearing because of that? My questions may 
be frivolous and unimportant, but they deserve 
consideration from him just the same as more 
weighty ones and no one should be preferred 
above another. 

I write a letter to the county superintendent 
about something that seems to me very import- 
ant and I want an answer right away. He 
throws the letter in the wastebasket and does 
not answer until I have written three or four 
times. Is that justice to me? No. Life I 
know, does not go along with a song in the 
superintendent’s office. It may be one “damn 
thing” after another, but with a kind, consider- 
ate disposition and a desire to do the right 
thing to all people at all times, will cause the 
faults of the fault finder to melt away like the 
mists before the morning sun. 

In order to obtain the best results, the county 
superintendent should be informed in all school 
matters and matters relating to school districts 
of the county. To do this he should know the 
school code and all laws relating to school 
policy. Problems, one after another, come to 
him for solution—transportation of school chil- 
dren, the law governing the school bus, how far 
chillren are required to walk to meet the bus, 
what is a reasonable price to pay for transpor- 
tation, ete. 

He should know when violators of the com 
pulsory school law are to be punished, the ex- 
emptions to be made on account of sickness and 
physical disabilities. He should know when it 
is best to consolidate districts, and when it is 
not best, when new districts should be formed 
and should be informed in all things relating 
to the building of schoolhouses, qualifications 
of teachers, courses of study, and be able to 
solve a thousand and one problems which pre- 
sent themselves for solution. To do this he 
must be a person well informed and of practical 
ability. 

Each member of the team must pull his part 
of the load. If all the causes of failure were 
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written and placed upon the schoolhouse door, 
the first and most important one would be 
“Neglect”. Too many times school boards em- 
ploy teachers, sign the contract and forget about 
the school until the next year. They do not 
arrange a suitable place for the teacher to 
stay, provide drinking water for the children 
and fuel and other supplies for the school, or 
prepare the schoolhouse grounds for the begin- 
ning of school. These I know are exceptional 
cases and not the rule. 
The Value of Harmony. 

In country districts it is sometimes a difficult 
problem to get people of the district outside the 
school board to haul the fuel, for they do not 
have the same interest in the school. The state 
law seems to presume that school boards are a 
set of rascals and are trying to bleed the dis- 
tricts for all they are worth. Why should the 
director be refused pay for hauling coal for the 
school when everyone else in the district will 
not take the time? Haven’t the patrons as well 
as the school board an obligation to the school? 

Clerks are sometimes neglectful and do not 
notify patrons of the district when school be- 
gins. They are everlastingly slow about taking 
the school census or sending in their annual 
report when asked for by the county superin- 
tendent, but after all I would loath to censure 
the school board for its shortcomings. Boards 
are usually composed of the best and brightest 
minds of the community. They do their work 
unselfishly, they look to the best interests of the 
community, they sacrifice time and money to 
make their school a success and are circum- 
scribed by*limitation of money and conven- 
ience unknown to the city dweller. 

Whatever difficulties may arise in our schools, 
whatever differences with patrons, whatever new 
enterprises we inaugurate, we should work in 
harmony with our superintendents. Go to a 
concert; hear the sweet music of the orchestra. 
You are thrilled; your burdens are lifted; you 
forget for the moment the drudgery of life. 
That’s harmony. 


Go out on a clear night, look at the stars; 
each constellation set in its proper place in the 
firmament; a sense of your responsibility to 
God seizes you. That’s harmony. Take a trip 
to the woodland country; hear the ripple of the 
mountain stream, behold the beauty of the 
forests, smell the fragrance of the wild flowers; 
you take a new hold on life. That’s harmony. 
Meet a friend who knows your faults and your 
good traits of character; talk to him; he under- 
stands you. That’s harmony. 

Go to a community meet; see the interest 
manifested; observe the school board and the 
county superintendent working together for one 
purpose, one result. That’s harmony. ; No 
jangling discord, no shirking of responsibility, 
no unjust criticism should ever mar this har- 
mony, for by it and through it the greatest 
achievements must come in the education of 
youth and the betterment of mankind. 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Ward H. Nye, Superintendent of Billings 
City Schools. 


Successful business must be successfully or- 
ganized; and a public school system is no ex- 
ception. 

The schools belong to the public; they are 
maintained by the public for the benefit of the 
public; they are conducted by a board of trus- 
tees elected by the public and responsible to the 
public. In the last analysis, the board must 
be responsible for whatever is done in the 
schools. The board is a legislative body; it is 
also either directly or indirectly an executive 
body, as well as a court of last appeal. 

The executive functions of the board are for 
the most part delegated to others, principally to 
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one or two heads, depending upon the plan of 
organization. If delegated to two individuals, 
the line of division is between educational and 
business functions, and the officers are desig- 
nated as superintendent of schools, to whom are 
entrusted matters of an educational nature; and 
business agent or manager, who attends to mat- 
ters of a business nature These individuals are 
directly responsible to the board and neither is 
responsible to the other. In some systems, and 
the number is increasing, there is but one execu- 
tive head, a superintendent of schools. In that 
case the board holds him responsible for both 
the educational and business administration. 
Locally the schools have for over a decade or- 
ganized on the former plan, i.e. the double 
plan, and the two departments are distinct from 
one another, except where in the nature of 
things they overlap. 


In the local schools the clerk of the board is 
the business agent. All expenditures of money 
are on his written order; in matters of any con- 
siderable amounts, under the direction of the 
board. In the matter of small items of supplies 
and also in matters which require immediate 
action, the clerk assumes authority to act. In 
such cases, nevertheless, he will of course take 
such action as in his judgment will meet with 
the subsequent approval of the board. 

As already stated, the superintendent is the 
educational head and is responsible to the board 
for carrying out its orders and for whatever is 
done educationally in the whole system. In the 
same way as with the business head, there are 
occasions when he is called upon to take definite 
action without explicit direction of the board. 
In all such cases, he must exercise his best judg- 
ment in the hope of meriting and receiving the 
approval of his board at the proper time, always 
remembering that he is responsible to the board 
as is the board to the people, and that the board 
will approve or disapprove as in their wisdom 
is right. 

As the board delegates executive power to the 
superintendent, so the superintendent is obliged 
to delegate a portion of his authority to others, 
who will, to the best of their ability, carry out 
his general policies, and who are responsible to 
him for the use of authority so delegated. These 
individuals, to whom the superintendent dele- 
gates certain authority, are principals and 
supervisors. Their positions are stopping 
points in the scheme of organization. If the 
superintendent cared to do all things himself, 
it would be impossible. Moreover, these indi- 
viduals, being nearer the actual classroom work, 
are in a position to judge more accurately of de- 
tails than would be possible for one further re- 
moved. They are held responsible for certain 
things, and for this very reason, must have the 
power and authority to bring about what is 
expected of them. However, in all matters they 
must preform their duties in a way that may 
reasonably be expected to meet with approval 
both by the superintendent and the board. 


And the principals and supervisors can 
not hope to bring all things to pass through 
their own immediate direction; the teacher has 
duties to preform that require initiative and 
resourcefulness. She must not do all her work 
under direction and specific orders. If she is 
to contribute her best to the cause, she must 
have some considerable leeway. She must work 
as part of an organism, and not as part of a 
machine. By this means, her best effort may be 
developed to the highest point, and her greatest 
worth to the children and to the school system 
be realized. In this way, each member of the 
school system, whatever his position in it, may 
be expected to contribute his best for the good 
of the whole, and the children for whom the 
system exists, will be served the best. 
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ROOSEVELT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL AT 
ERIE 


W. W. Meyers, Supervising Architect, Erie, Pa. 

The new Roosevelt junior high school build- 
ing of Erie, Pa., is of the plain box shaped, en- 
closed court type, two stories high and without 
basement. The extreme length is 303 feet by 
an extreme depth of 203 feet. The exterior of 
the building is practically without ornament 
except at the main entrance which is empha- 
sized by a simple plain treatment in cut stone. 
The balance of the exterior is entrusted entire- 
ly to the purity of lime and mass enriched by the 
texture of the brickwork and intensified by its 
simplicity and sincerity of purpose. 

Well lighted corridors on each floor extend 
entirely around the building forming a con- 
tinuous and unbroken line of travel to each 
and every department. There are corridors 
and four well lighted stairways conveniently 
located. Toilets and locker rooms are situated 
conveniently on each floor and drinking foun- 
tains placed in corridors. 

The arrangement of rooms, etc., is shown on 
the enclosed plans and constitutes the follow- 
ing. 

First Floor. 

7 Classrooms, capacity 25 to 35 pupils each. 

2 General shops, with separate store rooms, 
capacity 20 pupils each. 

1 Shop locker and wash room. 

1 Mechanical drawing room, capacity 20 pupils. 

1 Sewing room, with separate store room and 
model dining room, capacity 24 pupils. 

1 Administration group consisting of: general 
office, clerk’s office, principal’s office, counselor’s 
office, toilet, store room, closet and vault. 

1 Teacher’s rest room, with separate toilet. 

1 Girl’s rest room with separate toilet. 

1 Medical inspection room, with entry and 
separate toilet. 

1 Library, with store and work rooms, specia] 
entrance for loggia and separate toilets for men 
and women. Capacity 62 persons, book capacity 
5,000 volumes. 

Auditorium, seating capacity of main floor 690 
people; separate toilets for men and women; 
stage with seating capacity for 200 people, two 
dressing rooms with toilets and lavatories. 
There are four entrances and exits in connec- 
tion with the main floor and auditorium. 

2 Toilet rooms, one boys and one girls. 

2 Locker rooms, one boys and one girls. Each 
locker room to be equipped with 270 individual 
or home lockers. 

2 Janitor’s closets, equipped with slop sinks. 

1 General store room. 

1 Engineer’s office. 

2 Field shower and dressing rooms with separ- 
ate entrances. These rooms to be used in con- 
nection with the athletic field activities for visit- 
ing teams, local athletic meets, baseball teams, 
etc. 

Heating and ventilating apparatus with coal 
bunkers, (capacity one season’s supply), in con- 
nection therewith. 

2 Play courts with entrances from front and 
rear corridors; to be used in connection with the 


gymnasium. 
(Concluded on Page 118) 


THE ROOSEVELT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, ERIE, PA. 













































































































































































FIRST FLOOR PLAN, ROOSEVELT SCHOOL, ERIE, PA. 
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EDUCATIONAL BUILDING, SOUTHEAST MISSOURI 


EDUCATIONAL BUILDING AT 


GIRARDEAU. 

The new training school to be erected at Gir- 
ardeau, Mo., will be known as the educational 
building of the Southeast Missouri State 
Teachers College. It is to house not only kin- 
dergarten and all grade pupils, but also junior 


ind senior high school students. 

structure there was an ambi- 
tion to present an exterior that should be first- 
and 


In planning the 


interior orientation of 
space that should be highly utilitarian. In fact, 
the board of regents had in mind a building that 
should constitute the best expression in modern 
architecture. It will constitute one of a group 
of buildings known as the Southeast Missouri 
State Teachers College. 

It is said that Mark Twain once visited the 
campus and said that the group of buildings 
with its and turrets reminded him of 
the old-fashioned castor with its variety of bot- 


class in design, an 


towers 


tles. Since then the destruction by fire of the 
oldest building, together with other changes, 
have rendered the Mark Twain characteriza- 
tion, which never was fully relished, a thing 


of the past. 
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EXHIBITION CASES IN CORRIDORS, HUTCHINSON-CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


The planning of the new training school was 
deemed a difficult problem because of the com- 
bination of features which it was to embody. 
The kindergarten and primary grades have been 
placed in one wing of the ground floor while the 
vollege classrooms are placed in the other. On 
this floor is also located the combination audi- 
torium and gymnasium and a small cafeteria. 

In fixing the size of the classrooms it has been 
held that in a training school these should not 
hold more than eighteen or twenty pupils. In 
this school the unit has been fixed 
students. 


at twelve 
Thus, the classrooms are small. 

Each teacher is provided with a small office, 
located conveniently to the classroom, where 
private consultations may be held. The office 
of the director enjoys a central location on the 
first floor, with intermediate grades on one side 
and the junior high and domestic science units 
on the other. The second floor is given over en- 
tirely to the senior high. In the center of this 
floor is placed the study hall and library, the 
science laboratories and classrooms being placed 
in the wings. 

An instance of the economy of space is the 
location of the students’ lockers in the walls, 
where are also located the forced véntilation 
ducts, with the lockers for the lower grades 
opening into the classrooms and for 
the upper grades into the corridors. This 
economy of plan has not only supplied space 
enough for more than two classrooms on the 
ground floor, but, at the same time, has elimi- 
nated the annoyance of petty thefts which in- 
variably occur in locker rooms. 


those 





The building, in line with the policy of the 
The 
outer walls are of masonry construction, with 
face of stone and brick backing. The corridors 
and stairways are of concrete and all the floors 
rest on steel joist construction. 


present state administration, is fireproof. 


As already stated, the authorities were de- 
sirous of securing a dignified exterior. When 
the architect attempted the use of the Colonial 
style, as the architects for the Cape Girardeau 
school were called upon to do, only the most 


eareful and skillul arrangement of the plan 
would permit the perfect balance and absolute 
symmetry which the classic facade called for. 


In this case, a deft treatment of the wall sur- 
faces has reduced them to appear as mere pers 


An- 


or pilasters between the massed windows. 





other noteworthy item is that a satisfactory 
exterior stone wall was obtained by using but 
slightly more care than would be commonly 
exercised in the laying of an ordinary rubble 
foundation wall, and, while this is still more 
costly than brick, it has been found, in this in- 
stance, not to be prohibitively great. With the 
string courses and cornices of Bedford stone, 
the building has a quality and dignity which 
could not have been obtained in 
material than stone. 


any other 

Other features of the construction are oak 
millwork throughout the interior, terrazzo cor- 
ridors on all floors, tile roof of the “pan and roll 
type,” marble vestibules, maple floors in all 
rooms and a gymnasium in which there is a 
stage and baleony so that it may serve several 
purposes other than for athletics. The cost of 
the building, complete as to structural portions, 
plumbing, heating, electric wiring, painting, 
architects’ commission, etc., but without desks, 
chairs, blackboards or other’ equipment, was 
$125,000, being 29 cents per cubic foot of con- 
tents. 

The architects chosen to plan and erect the 
building are Study & Farrar of St. Louis, Mo. 
EXHIBITION; CASES IN CORRIDORS. 
James O. Betelle. 

In the main corridors of the first floor of the 
Hutchinson-Central High School, Buffalo, New 
York, are a number of exhibition cases set flush 
with the wall, and occupying spaces between the 


ventilating flues. This arrangement is far 
superior to the ordinary and many times 


thoughtless way Exhibition Cases are installed 
in our new school buildings. It is agreed that 
exhibition cases are more than desirable, in fact 
are practically a necessity. 
these 


The ordinary way 
items after the 
building is built, and standing them in corri- 


of purchasing necessary 
dors where they cut down the width and are an 
obstruction, surely does not show much fore- 
sight when the building was being designed. 
The illustration shows the 
proper way of taking care of these Exhibition 


accompanying 

















EDISON CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL, 


EL PASO, COLO. 


MacLaren & Hetherington, Architects, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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INEZ J. LEWIS CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL, MONUMENT, COLO. 
MacLaren & Hetherington, Architects, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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ENTRANCE, INEZ J. LEWIS CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL, MONUMENT, COLO. 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN, INEZ J. LEWIS CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL, 
MONUMENT, COLO. 
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= PI es - 2 separately entered by the public. This school 
— is in an isolated position in a farming district 
FIRST FLOOR PLAN, DESIGN FOR A HIGH SCHOOL. pte 
wan ‘a ; : and the auditorium will be the only meeting 
Cases. They have large plate glass sliding [hese cases are also used for special loan ex- 


doors and in this case have concealed electric 
lamps overhead, lighting up the contents of the 
cases, similar to show windows in stores. 

In them are stored a great deal of the ma- 
terial used in commercial geography, biology, 
and other courses of study. The industrial pro- 
ducts of Buffalo, including varnishes and oils, 
shoes, jewelry, and needlework are displayed 
and changed from time to time. In this way, 
these interesting exhibits have a permanent 
value, not only for the casual visitor to the 
school, but for the scholars who pass them from 
day to day. They thus become more familiar 
with a great variety of interesting objects than 
would be the case if they only saw them for a 
short time in the classrooms. 

It is a great pity to have to hide away in 
some dark closet the interesting materials used 
in some of the courses of study in our high 
schools, when they have a permanent educa- 
tional value if properly displayed. 
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hibits from the local library, museum, or some 
private citizen who has some interesting collec- 
tion. They are also used for Trophy Cases for 
the displaying of cups, prizes won by the vari- 
The 
constant change of the exhibits, their use in the 
classrooms, and the substitution of other dis- 
plays, help to retain the interest of the students 
and them to take interest in the 
many forms of educational activities. 
TWO SCHOOLS FOR COLORADO RURAL 
CONDITIONS. 
MacLaren & Hetherington, Architects, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. 
The Edison School. 

The Edison consolidated school in District 
54, El Paso County, Colorado, is a small rural 
school, providing for the eight grades in the 
four large classrooms, and for more advanced 
work in the three small classrooms, all on the 
first floor. 


ous athletic teams, debating societies, ete. 


encourage 


























GROUND FLOOR PLAN, DESIGN FOR A HIGH SCHOOL. 
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place in the community. 

The building faces east and especial care has 
been taken in providing for 
tension at both ends. 
the 


its easy future ex- 
The basement walls are 
upper walls are and 


concrete, and 


plaster. 


frame 


The contract price for this building is ap- 
proximately $20,000. 

A Grade and High School. 

The Inez J. Lewis consolidated School is lo- 
cated at Monument, E] Paso County, Colorado. 
The building provides for the eight grades in 
the four large classrooms on the first floor, while 
high school work is placed in the smaller class- 
rooms on second floor. Cooking, sewing, and 
manual training are arranged for in the base- 
ment. ‘The auditorium feature on the first floor 
will serve for community meetings as well. In 
the basement there is a lunch or social room, 
which will also serve as a lunch room for pupils 
who come from a distance. Such pupils are 
conveyed to this school in auto busses. 


The auditorium feature is not yet built and 
in place of it a temporary auditorium is pro- 
vided on the second floor in the space which 
will be occupied in the future by the languages 
classroom, study hall, library, commercial de- 
partment and one of the stairs. The front 
faces east and practically all the classrooms are 
lighted from the east and west. 

This building was erected in 1920, and the 
cost thus far in that period of high building 
prices was $57,000. 
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JEFFERSON SCHOOL, OCONTO, WIS. 


THE NATION’S SCHOOL BUILDING 
NEEDS. 


A country, rapidly growing in population ob- 
viously requires new housing and the rehabili- 
tation of old housing. This applies with ex- 
ceptional force to the school housing in a 
country like ovr own, where the ambition to 
make such housing both ample and modern, 
prevails in a strong degree. 

The steady addition of new structures in the 
past to meet the needs of a growing school popu- 
lation was seriously checked during the war 
period and could not immediately thereafter be 
resumed owing to the country’s economic dislo- 
eation and uncertainty. Consequently an ac- 
cute schoolhouse shortage has existed for several 
years. 


Now that normal conditions have returned, it 
may be well to remind ourselves that the ensu- 
ing, winter months afford an opportunity in 
estimating immediate schoolhouse needs and in 
planning construction programs for a period 
ahead. The virtue of timely anticipation of 
future requirements is no longer a debatable 
subject. To know exactly what these require- 
ments will be in a growing school district three 
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or five years hence, means to travel along sound 
and progressive school administrative lines. 

During the present year construction labors 
have been carried on at a maximum rate. At 
the fall opening of schools a thousand new 
buildings were ready for occupancy. But the 
big job of providing adequate housing is by no 
means complete. The shortage of school seat- 
ing, especially in the larger communities, is 
still acute. 

It is estimated that the immediate needs call 
for 250,000 new classrooms involving a mini- 
muni expenditure of something like three billion 
dollars. This is a large sum of money, but 
when it is remembered that the purpose for 
which it is to be used is a vital one; that norma! 
economic conditions have returned, and that the 
cost will be distributed over many districts and 
many taxpayers throughout the United States, 
the task becomes less problematical. 

The school authorities should not only esti- 
mate the immediate housing needs, as stated be- 
fore, but also speculate on future needs. The 
financial problem connected with them must be 
met courageously. The taxpayer must be told 
in unmistakable language what these needs are 
and what funds must be supplied. He may 














Ok rLAAM 


Derrick Hubert, Architect, Menominee, Mich. 


grumble for a time but when the issue, with all 
its deeper phases and arguments, is squarely set 
before him, he usually yields with the spirit 
of true American citizenship. 

The usual twaddle as to what the country is 
spending for luxuries, as compared with educa- 
tion, must give way to clear statements and a 
pronounced affirmative position on the serious 
and larger essentials of the situation. The true 
mission of the schools in a self governing na- 
tion is sufficiently obvious and attractive to find 
ready acceptance when judiciously advanced. 


The Kansas state board of education denied 
the petition of State Superintendent Lorraine 
Elizabeth Wooster to revoke the certificate of 
Superintendent W. H. Peck of the Cimmarron 
district because he smoked and participated in 
card and dancing parties. Now Peck ought to 
be a real sport, and take Lorraine to the dance. 

The little town of Friendship, Me., built a 
new school and asked Superintendent Condon 
of Cincinnati to deliver the dedicatory address. 
It might have gone one step further and 
named it the Condon School. The town of his 
birth should remember that Condon is one of 
the biggest men in the American school field, 
and deserves the distinction. 
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JEFFERSON SCHOOL, OCONTO, WIS. Derrick Hubert, Architect, Menominee,Mich. 
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EDITORIAL 


EXECUTIVE ABILITY IN SCHOOL 
GOVERNMENT. 

There is one type of school executive whose 
tendency is to fuss and worry. He allows trifles 
to disturb him and thus blind him to the larger 
objectives of his office, The entangling, and 
sometimes involved, detail entrusted to his direc 
tion sometimes dazes him and weakens his per- 
spective. Instead of resorting to simple yet 
strong strokes of executive action, he tarries by 
the way, fussing over details. And in the mean 
time he continues to worry. 

It has been said that the executive in the busi- 
ness world is more complacent, more collected, 
and hence more circumspect than the school 
superintendent or school principal. The answer 
here may be that the larger and more varied 
load which the business executive carries 
prompts him towards a better discrimination be- 
tween the important and the trifling. At least, 
he has cultivated a sense of proportion which 
enables him to see through the apparent and dis- 
cover the real. His measure of values is exact. 

A writer in the Journal of Educational Re 
search recently said: 

“The finest business men with whom we have 
come in contact are those who seem to be mak- 
ing the least effort. Whatever may go on be 
hind closed doors, the outward appearance is 
that of easy mastery of the situation. ‘The art 
of getting big business done seems to be the art 
of planning, of delegating, of holding people 
responsible, and of recognizing ability wherever 
it is exhibited. To all appearances the execu 
tive who has mastered this technique.is an in 
We sus 
pect that this spectator attitude is more appar 


terested spectator of a going concern. 


ent than real, but it is undeniabiy true that the 
clutters neither 
his desk nor his brain with unimportant de 
tails.” 


suecessful man in large affa.r- 


On the assumption that the school executive 
is less strong and strenuous than the business 
executive, and hence more inclined to become 
harassed and worried, it may be well to ask why 
this should be so. The answer, we believe, must 
be found not only in the nature of his task, but 
more largely because of the kind of people that 
surround him. The recognition of order and 
direction’ is always a somewhat formative pro 
cess as far as the schoolhouse constituency is 
concerned. The school principal deals largely 
with inferior minds; while the superintendent in 
turn deals with those who are thus occupied 

While the business executive is not equipped 
with the cultural training of the school execu 
tive, he deals with those who are maturer in the 
appreciation of fixed rules and methods which 
govern their mutual relations. The business 
world not only accepts certain conditions with 
out equivocation, but an industrial army knows 
the relations that govern between it and the 


executive. The element of discipline and 
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authority as well as recognized standards here 
come into play. 

The business executive, too, gains strength in 
that he deals with minds of equal fibre and 
strength. He is a man among men, whose daily 
encounter clarifies his perspective, sharpens his 
vision, and stimulates his energy. By carrying 
many heavy responsibilities he soon learns to 
center his efforts upon the main objective and to 
disregard the trifling. 

The school executive, both super:ntendent and 
principal, would do well to emulate the modern 
business executive in. analyzing the elements ot 
executive, power and direction and in cultivating 
that sense of proportion which eliminates the 
small worries and centers interest and enthusi 
asm on the broader objections of his office. 

If the schoulmaster is to get the outside view 
point, in order to strengthen his own work, he 
must mingle more largely with those able to 
provide it. If he could know something of the 
problems which confront the business executive 
he would secure a better aspect upon his own. 
At least he would recognize the one outstand- 
ing fact that executive ability of a high order 
means the attainment of maximum results at a 
minimum expenditure of nervous energy. He 
would also learn that there is a vital difference 
between thoughtful consideration and useless 
worry. The strong executive is not unmindful 
of the worst that may happen, but he never 
crosses a bridge until he has reached it. 


PUBLIC PRESS AND PUBLIC SCHOOL. 

(he manner in which the press of the coun- 
try deals with school affairs is as various and 
variable as the fashion in women’s headgear. 
Of course, the press in the main supports the 
schools. It could not be otherwise. Sut, the 
approach to school administrative endeavor and 
to educational service, as expressed by the press, 
curiously differs with climate, region and en 
vironment as well as with the temper and train 
ing of the modern newspaper editor. 

In the New England states, for instance, a 
news account of a school board meeting is pre 
cise and fulsome, and is held in a respectful 
tone. In the West such a report is’ brisk 
breezy and enthusiastic. Again, the news ac 
counts grow inversely with the size of the town. 
In other words, they grow smaller as the town 
vrows larger, with the result that larger cities 
publish the least. 

If any one wishes to test the popularity o! 
educational endeavor in a large city, let him 
note how the editor of a great metropolita: 
newspaper ignores an educational convention 
A thousand educators may be assembled fo 
three days under his very nose and discuss most 
important problems, and receive only the most 
meagre mention in the big newspapers. And 
oddly enough, this is the rule rather than the 
exception. 

On the other hand, the newspaper in some 
smaller town will devote a whole page to 
school board meeting, a teachers’ convention, or 
to an address by a distinguished educator, prov 
ing that news values are subjected to various 
tandards of measurement. ‘The lurid, unusua 
and picturesque always appeals to news gather 
ers. But, few see the real value of this or that 
opinion, suggestion or departure, as far as the 
educational progress of the nation is concerned 

One of the New .York dailies has, however, 
recognized the news value of the activities in 
the school field of that city and of the nation 
It has employed a schoolmaster editor, who pro 
vides each day a whole page of instructive and 
interesting reading matter dealing with the 
educators and the schools, and the tendencies 
and departures in the march of educational pre 


gress. 





In the field of school administration it fre 
quently happens that in a community some one 
will champion some departure which is designed 
to be in line with progress, but which has al 
ready been proven impractical in some other. 
The editor is likely to bite, and commit himsel! 
to something which, in the light of school ad 
ministration history, is obsolete and worthless. 

The editorial pages reflect not only the vision 
and acumen of the writers thereon, but also 
their temper, mood and disposition. There is, 
for instance, the editor who has his hammer out 
to hit somebody or something on the slightest 
provocation. Such writers are always destruc- 
tive; never constructive. It would be a miracle 
if they ever accorded praise for a task well per- 
formed by a school board or a school superin- 
tendent. 

Those identified with the school service may 
not look for praise or applause. But, when it 
is considered that the press is an important 
factor in creating public sentiment in the direc 
tion of able school boards and efficient schoo! 
systems, it also follows that constructive criti- 
cism, rather than fault finding, can be of greater 
value. 


A school board’ membership implies honorable 
service in the cause of citizenship. No posi 
tion in community life has a larger bearing 
upon national efficiency and wellbeing, and 
which should call into action a higher type of 
men and women. 

Thus, it becomes the function of the news- 
paper not only to keep before the general publie 
the more interesting doings in the school field, 
but also to set forth the mission and function of 
the school administrator in a light that will at- 
tract, rather than repel, the best type of man- 
hood and womenhood to the call of popular edu- 
cation. 


DO TEACHERS SAVE MONEY? 


The school administrator probably has no 
more right to inquire into the personal affairs 
of the teacher than has any other employer to 
concern himself with the private do ngs of his 
employe. And yet, there are employers, and 
their number is growing, who do concern them- 
selves in things that affect the material ad 
vancement of those employed by them. 

Chere are, for instance, those who induce their 
men to become thrifty and who will counsel 
them in matters affecting their material pro 
gress and wellbeing. There are banking and 
commercial enterprises that will not keep in 
their employ men or women who are extravagant 
or reckless in the management of their financial 
affairs. 

The theory upon which such concern is based 
assumes that the employe who serves himself 
well will do likewise for his employer. In banking 

goes farther in that it 
assumes that he who serves himself badly will 
eventually serve the bank badly. 

The interest manifested here in securing the 
observance of recognized methods in financial 


cireles this, of course, 


affairs is designed to serve mutually beneficial 
and advantageous. The character and standing 
of the employe adds to the prestige and stability 
of the employer or the institution serving as 
employer. 

The profession of teaching demands character 
as well as ability. The position which the 
teacher holds in the community, and the rela- 
tion he or she bears to a pupil constituency. 
primarily implies observance of the conventions 
and laws of society. 


That position must reflect 
the best impulse and aim of the established 
order of things. 

A western banker recently expressed himself 
to the effect that many teachers spend their 
money faster than they can earn it, and who 
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manage to constantly keep themselves in debt. 
He cited a number of instances where women 
teachers indulged in extravagant expenditures 
for clothes and fineries, and then dodged the bill 
collector when the time for payment came. In 
another instance a superintendent complained 
bitterly of the disregard manifested by some 
teachers for the value of money and the honor 
involved in meeting financial obligations. 

The conclusion here must be that the teacher 
who manages his or her private affairs unwisely, 
and who disregards the ethical relations of life. 
is not the best person to serve as an example to 
a Trising generation. Extravagance is an ob- 
vious condition, and fineries are not bought to 
be hidden, but to be displayed. Disregard for 
obligations cannot remain a secret. 

Some one may here urge that those who are 
under a pension system need not be concerned 
about the future. True, but even a pension sys- 
tem does not warrant extravagance, or a disre 
gard for the things that make for economic self- 
respect and material well-being. Pensions are 
not always adequate, nor are they an absolute 
assurance against dependency in the hour of 
misfortune or old age. 

It becomes clear then that situations may 
arise in the private affairs of a teacher where 
the best interests of the school demand some at- 
tention at the hands of the school authorities, 
and where such attention cannot be deemed 
either presumptuous or meddling. Nor can 
such attention be deemed inquisitorial or an 
invasion of private rights. 

/ fter all, the derelict teacher is an exception 
at best. The rank and file is probably not much 
different than are persons in other walks of life 
Some live up to every penny they earn, while 
others may be thrifty and lay by something for 
a future day. But, on the whole, the teachers 
measure up to the best standards and rules ob 
served by the solid and respected members of 
the community. 

The spending of money which has been hon 
estly earned is a personal and private affair. 
The thonght, however, that a teacher should be 
able to manage his or her own affairs along lines 
of sound sense and judgment, in order to impart 
sound sense and judgment to her pupils, must 
find ready acceptance. Moreover, the teacher who 
does not set a good example in observing the rela- 
tions of life, involving common sense and the 
tenets of common honesty, is not fitted to serve 
in the training of the rising generation. Pri 
vate rights here invade the domain of public 
concern, and the school administrators have the 
moral obligation to set the house of the teacher 
in order. 

DEFENDING HIGH SCHOOL FRATERN- 
ITIES. 

High school fraternities have been univers 
ally condemned by educators throughout the 
country who by experience with them are con- 
vineed that they breed a spirit contrary to that 
upon which the Republic is founded and upon 
which the common schools must be conducted. 

And yet the champions of the fraternity idea 
are not silent. A New York City individual 
who styles himself a “chancellor” of a high 
school fraternity denounces the attitude of the 
educators and school boards. 

He bases his position upon the boast that 
fraternities flourish in spite of the school 
authorities, that fraternity boys are finding no 
fault with their organizations, that he has 
found good company by belonging to a secret 
body, and that the conflicts between frat and 
non-frat boys are no worse than are the conten- 
tions between the Republican and Democratic 
parties. Hence, the school authorities must be 
wrong about their condemnation of fraternities. 
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It will be seen that this is youthful twaddle 
which fails to touch the real issue. The claim 
that fraternities flourish, in spite of the ban 
placed upon them by the school authorities, may 
be questioned. But, if the claim were true it 
constitutes at best a confession of disobedience 
to rules and a defiance of authority. 


The fact that fraternity members do not find 
fault with their own organizations, and that the 
members provide congenial company for each 
other is an insipid defense. And to compare 
the conflict between the frats and non-frats with 
the conflicts of the great political parties of the 
nation is simply assinine. 

The great historic parties perform a high ser- 
vice in aid of government and in the mainten- 
ance of the spirit of democracy. Whatever we 
may say in criticism of political parties it never- 
theless remains that they constitute an indis- 
pensable adjunct to our form of government. A 
self-governing nation like our own could not 
exist without them. 


To hold up an organization of youthful high 
school students, who breed snobbishness and 
class distinction on a par with the statesman- 
ship and political activities of the nation, is 
hardly within the province of good sense or 
sound reasoning. 

The very fact that the maturer minds in the 
educational life of the nation have condemned 
high school fraternities because of the harm 
they do by fostering exclusiveness and inequal- 
ity, should teach the youthful and immature 
minds to heed the lesson that is thereby implied. 


THE SOUL OF SCHOOL LIFE. 

The stranger who visits a city for the first 
time will measure the importance of the same 
by the physical evidence of material progress af- 
forded him. The size and dignity of public 
buildings, of banks and business blocks, and the 
extent of the industrial activities will fix his 
estimate. 

But, if he possesses a penetrating mind, he will 
look farther and seek to learn something of the 
civie and social status of the town. He will 
look for structures dedicated to government, to 
education and to moral endeavor. How does it 
demonstrate its cultural aspirations? Where and 
Where are the hospitals, 
institutions? What 
does the town do for its dependents, derelicts 


what are its schools? 
asylums and_ charitable 
and defectives? In brief, what evidence is there 
that the community is possessed of heart and 
soul, and that it fosters the higher and nobler 
impulses of life. 

The average American city is progressive, and 
expresses in various ways not only its commer 
cial enterprise, but a true appreciation for all 
that is implied in the h'gher purposes of civili 
zation. There are some communities, however, 
where the cultural and humanitarian spirit 
finds more graceful expression than in others. 
Oceasionally, too, the unique and exceptional 
comes to light 

In Corsicana, Texas, for instance, apprecia 
tion and gratitude for cultural service found 
expression at the hands of the community in 
an unusual way. Sallie Evans, a school teacher, 
who had taught the children of the town for 
many years in a faithful and efficient manner, 
was the recipient of that expression. ‘The good 
people got together, built a cozy home and pre 
sented it to the faithful teacher. 

In the meantime, so the story goes, “Miss 
Sallie keeps on teaching, and keeps on making 
folks love her for the capable, patient, resource 
ful, intelligent womanly woman she is.” 

This is all quite simple, quite local, and ap 
parently unimportant. But, behind this gift 
there is. after all, a beautiful sentiment which 
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spells far more than a mere utilitarian tribute, 
and which deserves emulation at the hands of a 
thousand other communities. 


Public gratitude is usually a belated affair. 
Men must first die before appreciation for use- 
ful service is extended. Why not always pay 
tribute to whom tribute is due? Why wait until 
the grave has closed a useful career? 

There are those in the field of popular educa- 
tion who, in an unostentatious and yet highly 
efficient manner, are daily making a valuable 
contribution to the progress and stability of the 
nation. We pass them by without a thought of 
appreciation, in the belief that their payroll pro- 
vides them with all that they are entitled to. 

And yet there is not a finer strain in Amer 
ican community life than that which measures 
valuable service to mankind, unselfishly rend- 
ered, and expresses its appreciation readily and 
unstintingly. Every school has its Sallie 
Evans. Every community has an opportunity 
to give voice to its nobler impulses in substan- 
tial tribute to those who deserve the same. 

Gratitude need not always be expressed in 
the gift of a home. There are a thousand ways 
of telling those whom we prize that we are 
grateful—a thousand ways of paying tribute to 
those who give more than they receive. Why 
remain silent? 

Communities, like individuals, have heart~ 
and souls. But, souls must cry out occasionally, 
and hearts must pour out their innermost 
warmth, in order to remind us that hearts and 
souls still exist. 

CHATS DURING RECESS. 

“Most people think of school boards as in 
dividuals who ‘meet’ when they get ready, and 
who get through the ‘meeting’ just as soon as 
they can.” So says an Illinois newspaper. Well, 
if the good people will remember that, since the 
advent of the dry era, there is no other place to 
go but home, they will also know why school 
board meetings do not adjourn until midnight. 

“Prosecutor finds school board has served city 
well,” says the headline of an Owosso, Mich., 
newspaper. But, why ask the public prosecutor? 
Why take the police route to prove that the 
school board is alright? 

It is reported that the first textbook row over 
the history of the world war has broken out in 
Worcester, Mass. What’s the matter? Have 
the allies admitted that we “were over there,” or 
claimed all the credit for themselves ? 

A Minneapolis educator objects to one-story 
schoolhouses of twenty-four rooms each on the 
ground that a principal cannot hold administra- 
tive control over a school covering so much 
territory. How about the administrative suc- 
cess of a skyscraper school in New York City 
with playgrounds on the roof? Is horizontal ad- 
ministration harder than vertical administra- 
tion? 

Another strike! Nineteen members of the 
senior class of the high school at Mineola, N. Y. 
went on a sympathetic strike because one stu 
dent was reprimanded. We thought that this 
sort of nonsense was a thing of the past, but 
corporal punishment is still a suggestive remedy. 

When some of the boys and girls of the Wash- 
burn, Wis., high school pelted one of the faculty 
with eggs, tomatoes and rotten squash, the local 
newspaper said that it demonstrated “the wrong 
Sometimes the spirit is righted through 
How about a darned 


spirit.” 
the medium of the flesh. 
good spanking? 

“For years it has been the fashion to call the 
school board hard names, and to condemn prac- 
tically everything that it has done,” says the 
Telegram of Harrisburg, Pa. About time for 
that board to hire an umpire! 
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Keeping up with the Teacher 


A Superintendent’s Wife. 


Every summer for a number of years, it has 
been my happy privilege to mingle with the 
students at summer schools, sometimes in a 
small group counted by hundreds, sometimes 
where the roll runs into the thousands. 

In these groups there are always a few who 
have evidently come to the wrong place, girls 
whom nature endowed, and their mothers 
reared, for beauty parlors, bathing beaches, and 
tea parties. “The poor ye have always with 
you,” even at summer schools, but they form a 
negligible quantity. The great majority of the 
students who go, teachers or would-be teachers 
are well-balanced, thoughtful, sincere seekers 
after the very best that they can find in order 
to give it again to the boys and girls whose 
future depends so largely on the quality of this 
giving. 

One Saturday morning during the month of 
July just past, I went to the central library of 
the university where my husband’s duties called 
us, and the sight that met my eyes was impres- 
sive. Every available foot of floor space in the 
main room and the alcoves had been provided 
with tables and chairs, and every chair was 
occupied. The students overflowed to the stair- 
ways, the portico, the steps. 

As I looked at that group, bending over their 
books so intently that there was not a whisper, 
scarcely a movement, I thought to myself 
“Surely the schools of the thirty-two states rep- 
resented here will feel the influence of such 
work as this.” Then in my mind I enlarged 
and expanded the scene to include the eager 
summer students in all the universities and nor- 
mal schools and other institutions in this great 
country of ours. The number runs into the 
hundred thousands. They bend over their work 
in libraries, they listen and take notes in the 
lecture rooms, they group themselves for study 
and discussion under the trees of the campus, 
they work early and late in their rooms. 

When we walked home from a musicale or a 
social evening with friends, as late as twelve 
o’clock lights gleamed from lonely windows, 
often far up under the roof, where one won- 
dered how the girls could endure the heat. If 
we rose at five in order to join the bird walks, 
those same lights were usually turned on. And 
they were burning by thousands and thousands 
throughout the States in the name and for the 
cause of education. 

It was a sight to make glad the heart of any- 
one interested in the betterment of the schools. 
Where Are They? 

But these students that I see year after year, 
in university and normal schools, are nearly all 
classroom teachers and some remarks that I 
overheard as I mingled with, them made me 
think some long thoughts. Where are the super- 
vising principals and the superintendents? 
Very few of them enroll in summer schools or 
Saturday courses. Even “Superintendents’ 
Week” brings out a small contingent. Perhaps 
they feel that they cannot afford it. Yet they 
ask their teachers to go. Can they afford to 
retrograde or stand still when their teachers are 
advancing! Can a superintendent afford to 
have his teachers come home with new ideas 
which he cannot at least discuss intelligently ? 

With unpleasant frequency I heard remarks 
like this in the classroom: “Dr. Smith, you 
say that we ought to omit cube root and com- 
pound proportion and all those obsolete things; 
but next winter my superintendent will insist 
that I teach them; and he will include them in 
the final examinations. What can I do?” 

A girl stopped her instructor on the street to 
say: “Mr. Blank, last year you told us to teach 
spelling according to the Ayres or some other 


practical list, stressing the words in common 
use and ignoring the unusual. Then in the 
spring test my pupils ranked low because they 
couldn’t spell hypochondriacal and caontochone, 
and words of that kind.” 

Of what benefit is it to a girl, or to anyone, 
if she learns at summer school that physical 
training includes setting up exercises, correc- 
tive exercises, and organized play, if with her 
first attempt to use her new acquirements she is 
told to “leave those silly notions where you got 
them?’ She would be far happier if she knew 
nothing about the better way; she would be 
more content to stay in the narrow rut to which 
she is condemned. 


The teacher who has been shown, by one who 
knows, how to make civics a live subject, con- 
necting it up with the everyday life of the 
school and of the individual pupil, can no 
longer be in harmony with a school system that 
compels her to narrow it down to thé memoriz- 
ing of the Constitution of the United States 
and a list of our Presidents. 

Every summer I see in these training schools, 
teachers who make pathetic sacrifices in order 
to attend—young girls who are supporting their 
mothers, widows with a family of dependent 
children, women who are helping a younger 
brother or a niece through college. Is it right 
that they should deny themselves all but the 
absolute necessities in order to come here and 
learn the best known way of doing things, only 
to have all their “new fangled notions”, that 
have cost them so much, brushed aside by a 
Superintendent or a Trustee who has not taken 
the trouble to learn that they are right and he 
is wrong? 

The ablest teacher in the world can only ac- 
complish as much as is allowed by the powers 
that be. And the pity of it is that the superin- 
tendent who is most woefully behind the times 
is always the narrowest and most dictatorial, de- 
priving the schools not only of an efficient 
leader, but preventing them from enjoying the 
breadth and ability of the teachers whom he 
dominates. 

Applying New Power. 

This is not the way an able business man be- 
haves. If he sends a man away to learn a new 
system of accounting, filing, or salesmanship, 
he expects that man to use his new power when 
he comes back, not scrap it and do the same 
old thing in the same old way. The employer 
is wise enough to watch the new method in ope- 
ration and judge by results, meanwhile study- 
ing the innovation so that he can at least judge 
intelligently. 

Who ever heard of a farmer economizing an 
entire year in order to purchase a self binder 
and a modern threshing machine, then when 
the harvest was ripe getting out the old grain 
cradle and flail that his grandfather used? 

There is another side to the problem. One 
evening lately I walked to the train with a 
teacher of experience who was commuting to 
summer school at great inconvenience. She is a 
woman whose work in the classroom:has been 
pronounced unusually successful by competent 
critics, therefore I have confidence in her 
judgment. I expected to discuss the problem 
with her in the way I have already indicated in 


this. paper. She came back at me from quite 
an unexpected angle. 
This was our conversation: “Miss Brown, is 


your supervising principal attending summer 
schools ?” 

“He? Indeed not!” 

“Any members of your board?” 
at me in amazement. 


She looked 





“Why they can’t go to summer school. 
They’re all busy men. They can’t even get 
away for Directors’ Day.” 

“Well, this is what I’m thinking of: How is 
this thing going to work out? Here you teach- 
ers attend lectures and demonstrations given by 
the foremost educators, and getting the best of 
every thing you can find. When you bring your 
new ideas into the schoolroom next fall will 
these men, who haven’t been looking into the 
matter as you have, will they allow you to 
change the old order? Will they back you up?” 

“There’s the rub, Mrs. Henry! I can teach 
anything I want to, as far as that goes. They 
never bother me. But they won’t back me up 
with materials, and I‘m tired of working with 
nothing. We have the very least in books and 
supplies that we can get by with under the law. 
Here I go and spend my good money to go to 
summer school and learn how things ought to 
be done, and how they are done in the schools 
with which we are compared, then I come home 
and am expected to achieve these results with a 
tablet and a lead pencil! And not many of 
those.” 

“Well that’s not fair to you.” 

“Tt isn’t myself I’m thinking of. It’s not 
fair to the childten. One of the subjects I’m 
supposed to teach is vocal music; yet I haven’t 
a single chart or book in the entire building! 
I’m expected to work up my own material. Our 
instructor this summer announced, the first day 
that she positively would not have anyone in 
class who didn’t have a book, and I’m going to 
take that stand next fall. I will not work with- 
out reasonable material any longer in any of my 
classes, and I]’ll tell the board so.” 

I know that teacher. I know her board. She 
will get those supplies. And she is not the only 
teacher under the Stars and Stripes who is 
going to demand what she needs and get at 
least a part of it. 

I have often wondered what would be the 
effect on the schools if for one single summer 
all the teachers in the United States were “re- 
quired” to stay away from summer schools, and 
all trustees, principals, and superintendents 
were “required” to attend. 


THE PUBLIC PRESS AND THE SCHOOLS. 


The question of cooperation between the press 
and the public schools was the subject of dis- 
cussion recently at a meeting held under the 
auspices of the New York Academy of Public 
Education. Newspaper editors and schoolmas- 
ters participated. 

Don C. Seitz of the New York World and 
Hugh A. McDonnell of the New York Times 
admitted that, on the whole, the press neglected 
the schools. The Globe and the Mail, it was 
admitted, were treating the school news of New 
York City properly. The pressure of European 
news, it was explained, has prevented the news- 
papers from giving adequate attention to the 
schools. 

The editors were inclined to hold that the 
American newspapers appealed to the family 
while the European newspapers yielded to 
propaganda. Superintendent Ettinger believed 
that if all the newspapers had manifested a 
proper concern the great schoolhouse shortage 
would not exist. 

“Lack of space devoted to school matters is 
our own fault,” said Miss Olive M. Jones, a 
school principal. “We always want to get, but 
never to give. We have no more right to dic- 
tate to a newspaper what it shall print than 
a reporter has to come into a classroom and 
tell a teacher how to instruct in arithmetic. The 
reporter knows just what news his paper will 
print, and in what form. We should be less 
keen in protecting our selfish and conservative 
ideas, and more eager to recognize the right of 
the public to know about the schools.” 

“We should pay tribute to the press for what 
it has done for the teacher,” said Dr. William 
L. Felter, a high school principal. “The great 
salary campaign owes its success to the support 
of the newspapers. I have always found the 


press ready to cooperate in every possible way. 
Of course, the papers want the stories to be in- 
teresting, because those are the only kind the 
public reads.” 
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1. Song by the Audience: 


America 


Band Accompaniment for Singing 


il. Readings from “A Christmas Carol”: 


Marley's Ghost 
Ghost of Christmas Past 
William Sterling Battis 


Ghost of Christmas Present 
Ghost of Christmas to Come 
William Sterling Battis 


il. Carols: 
Medley of Christm 
Trinity Choir 


as Hymns and Carols 


{V. Story of the First Christmas from the Bible: 


Luke Il. 
Harry E. Humphrey 


V. Songs: 
Christmas Eve 


(2) O Bienheureuse Nuit 
Elsie Baker — wok 4 


Intermission 


Vi. Hymns: 
Hark: The Herald Angels 
Trinity Choit - 


Silent Night 
Elsie Baker 


Vil. Humorous Recitations: 


Jest "Fore Christmas 


Sally Hamlin .« 


The Night Before Christmas 
Cora Mel Patten - 


Vill. Instrumental Selections: 
Christmas Hymns (Harp Solo) 
Francis J- Lapatino - 


Silent Night 
Neapolitan Trio . 


1X. Poem: 


Christm2s Carol 
Harry E- Humphrey - 











X. Hymn: 


s Day in the Morning 
Joy to the World 


ht and Christmas Prayer 
: Trinity Choit - 


Kline and Chorus 


Holidays 
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ALBION QUARRY NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


Are Black and stay Black. The only PERFECT 
writing surface. 


Sample and Booklet sent on request. 














The “KEENAN KIND” Sanitary Slate Fixtures 
provide perfect Sanitation and Ventilation. 














B-114%4 S—Urinal 
Large Illustrated Catalog for the asking 


B-26—Closet 


BUYING WITHOUT REGRETS 


The “law of compensation” is relentless. 


“Nothing for Nothing” applies in every realm of 
effort. But the man who makes an unwise purchase 
buys something that—like a deficit, is less than 
nothing; for it requires additional outlay in later 
years. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


from our quarries represent the acme of economy 
and educational efficiency. They require no upkeep, 
while artificial boards must be resurfaced, repaired 
and replaced regularly. In comparison, the word 
“economy” is defined in its truest sense. Slate being 
non-porous ‘loes not absorb anything, so cannot dis- 
integrate. It is finished with a beautiful, velvet 
smooth surface that does not become gray with age 
or use; that makes writing a pleasure and reading 
a relief to the eyes of the students and teachers. 
That is why our Natural Slate Blackboards combine 
the utmost efficiency with the utmost of economy. 


These are but a few of the advantages. Before you 
spend a dollar for Blackboards, you should read our 


book “How to Judge, Specify and Install Black- 
boards.” Send for it today. 


Penna. Structural Slate Co. 





First National Bank Bldg., 





KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE COMPANY, Inc. 





BANGOR, PA. 
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1’ Notes 





School Lands and Funds. 


Under the Connecticut general statutes of 
1918, §1009, prohibiting the employment of 
teachers without the certificate of approbation 
specified in section 1007 in schools receiving sup- 
port from public money, and providing that 
such teacher shal] not be entitled to wages paid 
out of public money appropriated to schools, 
construed with section 856, authorizing towns to 
employ music teachers whose salaries shall be 
paid by the town, a music teacher may be em- 
ployed by a town, the schools of which receive 
support from the state treasury, but the town 
must pay her salary from its own money ob- 
tained from the income of the town deposit fund, 
a town tax, or any other resources outside the 
state treasury, as required by the Connecticut 
general statutes of 1918, c. 58, “public money” 
meaning not all money raised by taxation, but 
money of the state appropriated for the support 
of public schools and distributed from the state 
treasury.— Wardell v. Town of Killingly, 117 A. 
520, Conn. 

Schools and School Districts. 


The act of the ex-officio board, attempted to 
be created by the Illinois school law, §90, as 
amended by the laws of 1917, p. 739, in changing 
boundaries of high school district boundaries, 
was of such a nature as to be reviewable by 
certiorari.—McKeown v. Moore, 135 N. E. 747, 
Til. 

The Kansas session laws of 1921, c. 230, §1, 
regulating the manner in which a school dis- 
trict contiguous to a consolidated or union dis- 
trict already established under the Kansas act 
of 1911 (laws of 1911, c. 275) might become a 
part of such consolidated district, are held ap- 
plicable to a consolidated or union district in 


existence at the time of the enactment of such 
act of 1911, but which subsequent thereto func- 
tioned under such act of 1911; the expression 
“already established” in section one of the act 
of 1921 meaning putting in a settled or efficient 
state or condition an existing legal organiza- 
tion.—State v. Board of Education of the City 
of Florence, 207 P. 764, Kans. 

Proceedings to consolidate a school district 
with a union district in existence since 1908 are 
held void for failure to comply with the Kansas 
session laws of 1921, c. 230, specifying the man- 
ner of consolidation.—State v. Board of Educa- 
tion of the City of Florence, 207 P. 764, Kans. 


School District Government. 


The Vermont general law 1196, as amended 
by the acts of 1921, No. 46, providing that, on 
the failure of a school director to have his ac- 
count as director or the account of the board 
audited by the board of auditors of the district, 
his office shall become vacant and shall be filled 
in the manner prescribed for filling vacancies in 
such office, is not mandatory or self-executing, 
and the officers are not displaced because of such 
default until action is taken on the matter by 
the school district or the selectmen in the in- 
terim, and the power of removal has been ex- 
ercised by electing or appointing others, as pro- 
vided for by section 1190.—State v. Watson, 117 
A. 663, Vt.. 

That no election was ever held to elect school 
district trustees as provided in the Georgia 
civil code of 1910, §1533, did not invalidate acts 
of de facto trustees respecting the holding of 
an election to vote a special tax and the asssess- 
ment of the tax.—Morris v. Smith, 112 S. E. 
468, Ga. 

Under the Nebraska revised statutes of 1913, 
§6753, the terms of the six trustees elected at 
an organization meeting of newly organized 
consolidated district pursuant to plan adopted 
at such meeting providing for a school district 
government through six trustees run from the 
date of \the organization meeting and election 
of such trustees, and not from the date of the 
first annual meeting of the newly created dis- 
trict.—State v. Clarke, 188 N. W. 472, Neb. 

School District Property. 


An aecepted proposition by a dealer in bonds 
to a school board that they should deliver 


Worth Building 


Easton, Penna. 





$30,000 in bonds at once, and to allow him to 
take up the remaining $20,000 on or before 
October 1, 1920, his option, and in any event 
to take up the same not later than January 1, 
1921, the board to hold his certified check or an 
acceptable bond of $1,500 to be returned on com- 
pletion of the agreement, was held not an op- 
tion contract to take the remainder of the bonds, 
but to require him to take and pay for them 
not later than January 1, 1921.—Gates v. First 
Nat. Bank, 188 N. W. 571, Minn. 

A finding that the damages to school district 
from a dealer’s breach of contract to take and 
pay for its bonds at a fixed date equaled the 
amount of the certified check deposited to insure 
performance, is held sustained by the evidence, 
so that the district is entitled to the proceeds 
of the check, even if it were not deposited as 
liquidated damages.—Gates v. First Nat. Bank, 
188 N. W. 571, Minn. 

Granting an extension of time to pay for part 
of the bonds sold was not a new sale, requiring 
new bids.—Gates v. First Nat. Bank, 188 N. W. 
571, Minn. 

Where a contract imposed on a dealer in 
bonds the duty to take bonds at such time as 
he should elect, and not later than a date fixed, 
a formal demand by the district was not neces- 
sary to place him in default.—Gates v. First 
Nat. Bank, 188 N. W. 571, Minn. 

Under the New York education law, §875, 
sub. 8, specifications for the construction of a 
substantial amount of work, either of wrought 
iron or steel pipe in the alternative, prices be- 
ing substantially different, do not furnish a 
basis for genuine competition—Warnock v. 
Wray, 194 N. Y. S. 396, N. Y. Sup. 

A reservation in a notice of the right to re- 
ject all bids is not effective, where the contract 
is required by the education law, §875, subd. 
8, to be left to the lowest responsible bidder, 
and there is no statute giving such right in the 
discretion of the board of education, unless there 
is a substantial reason for rejecting all bids.— 
Arensmeyer-Warnock-Zarndt, Inc., v. Wray, 
194 N. Y. S. 398, N. Y. Sup. 

School District Taxation. 

A school district election to vote a special 
tax was not illegal or void because the order 
calling it provided that the tickets should read 

(Concluded on Page 68) 
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East High School, Xenia, Ohio 


Pretzinger & Musselman, Dayton, Ohio, 


Architects 


Industrial Building Company, Dayton, 


Ohio, Contractors 























(vr glance at these two school buildings proves the value of Fenestra 
Reversible Ventilator Windows. 


In the new building, they contribute largely to its architectural superior- 
ity. They brighten its classrooms and provide better ventilation. Smoothly 
operating ventilators, additional fire protection, permanence and lower 
maintenance costs are other advantages. 


The cross section drawing shows how the large, top ventilator swings out, 
eliminating impure air. The lower one pivots in, admitting pure, fresh air 
and acting as a draught guard. 


Learn how you can employ Fenestra to advantage. A complete, illustrated 
catalog is yours for the asking. Dictate a note today. 


Detroit Steel Products Company 
2319 East Grand Boulevard Detroit, Mich. 


“The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Steel Windows” 
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SHOWER STALLS ||| 


Chapter 7 of a series on 


STRUCTURAL SLATE 


The remarkable qualities of Structural 
Slate, its imperviousness to water, its 


closures. 


To all those interested in the most ad- 
vantageous use of materials in building 


chapter on shower stalls should be of 


especial value. 


THE 


Pen Argy! 





(Concluded from Page 66) 


“for local taxation” and “against local taxa- 
tion,” instead of “for local taxation for public 
schools” and “against local taxation for public 
schools,” as provided by the Georgia civil code 
of 1910, §1534; a substantial compliance being 
sufficient.—Morris v. Smith, 112 S. E. 468, Ga. 


Teachers. , 
The rules for the government of public 
schools of the District of Columbia, requiring 
a physical examination before appointment as 
teacher to be made by medical inspectors of 
schools detailed for that purpose by the health 
officer, are reasonable, and therefore valid.— 
Coleman v. District of Columbia, 279 F. 990, 
D. C. 


The examination of an applicant for appoint- 
ment as school teacher by the medical inspec- 
tors detailed for that ye oe does not become 
the work of the health department until it is 
approved by the health officer, so that the ap- 
plicant cannot rely on a report by the inspec- 
tors finding her physically competent, where 
the health officer found from the report that 
she was incompetent.—Coleman v. District of 
Columbia, 279 F. 990, D. C. 

Under the District of Columbia act of June 
20, 1906, §2, the authority to employ teachers 
is vested solely in the board of education, and 
that power of appointment requires an exercise 
of judgment, so that it could not be delegated 
to the secretary of the board or to anyone else. 
—Coleman v. District of Columbia, 279 F. 990, 
D. C. 5 

An applicant for appointment as_ school 
teacher is charged with knowledge that the sec- 
retary of the board of education had no au- 
thority to appoint her, and could be given none 
by the board, so that she cannot invoke the doc- 
trine of apparent authority of the secretary to 
bind the board.—Coleman v. District of Colum- 
bia, 279 F. 990, D. C. 

Under the Ohio general code, §12932, prohib- 
iting a member of a board of education from 
participating in the making of a contract with 
a person, as a teacher to whom he or she is 
related, as father or brother, mother or sister, 
a member of a board of education may partici- 
pate in the execution of a teacher’s contract 
to his wife, notwithstanding section 4757, since 





toughness and non-expansion make it 
peculiarly adaptable for shower en- 


construction, the publication of this 
| 
| 


STRUCTURAL SLATE COMPANY | 
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fire-resistant. 
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the prohibitory provision does not apply to any 
relation not specified therein——Board of Educa- 
tion of Zaleski School Dist. v. Boal, 135 N. E. 
540, Ohio. 


Where plaintiff was advised by the assistant 
superintendent of schools she had been recom- 
mended for probationary appointment as a 
teacher, subject to physical examination, and 
the next day the board appointed her to such 
position subject to that condition, a letter from 
the secretary of the board, notifying her of the 
appointment, without stating the condition, did 
not estop the board from denying she was ap- 
pointed without the condition.—Coleman v. Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 279 F. 990, D. C. 

The Missouri revised statutes of 1919, §11461, 
giving the superintendent of instruction general 
supervision, subject to the control of the city 
board of education, of the course of instruction, 
discipline and conduct of the schools, and pro- 
viding that all appointments, promotions and 
transfers of teachers shall be made only on his 
recommendation and the approval of the board, 
and that he shall have power to suspend any 
teacher for cause, and that the board shall take 
action on restoration or removal as it may deem 
proper, and that all appointments and promo- 
tions shall be on the basis of merit, as ascer- 


AALUGLQHNGNONNNNAEOOOUOOUUUOLOUOUNROONNONONONEOOOOUDUOUUUUOLONONOEOOOOOUOOUUOAOOASAOONAnbnpAbnEOROOOOOUOUOUONONAOOOnOOOUUUIR 
PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS. 


“There are three inseparable factors that make 
for the success of education. These are the 
home, the child and the school. The three are 
bound together so closely that lack of co-opera- 
tion or absence of interest on the part of any 
single one must result eventually in the failure 
to achieve the aims of democracy. 

To meet this need of social co-operation there 
has. been developed an agency in the form of 
Parent-Teacher Associations that possesses the 
—_ of aiding in the solution of the prob- 
em. 


The immediate aim of Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations is to bring home and school into closer 
relationship; to educate parents to their obliga- 
tions toward the education of their children; to 
co-ordinate education in the home and in the 
school and so weld them into a unity.”—Supt. 
Frank Cody, Detroit. 





sity that is second only to light and ventilation. 
| rooms are essential for both pupil and teacher. 


Cabot’s Quilt | 


is the standard deadener—sound-proof, sanitary and | 





Lowell School, Seattle, Wash. 
Sound-proofed with Cabot’s Quilt. 
Edgar Blair, Architect, Seattle. 
| 
| Sound-Proof Schoolrooms. 


Civilized school-house construction now recognizes 
| sound-deadening in floors and partitions as a neces- 


| 
Quiet | 


Sample of Quilt and book on School- \ 
house deadening sent on request. 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, Boston, Mass. | 


342 Madison Ave., N. Y., 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicage. 


tained in the case of appointment, by examina- 
tion by the superintendent under regulations of 
the board, and in case of promotions, by length 
and character of service, contemplates that, as 
to such matters, he shall be the directing head 
of the schools, and recognizes that he is in touch 
with teachers, and he alone can recommend in- 
telligently their appointment, promotion, etc., 
and their discharge and employment by the 
board without his recommendation is in disre- 
gard of the statute.—State v. ex rel. Brown v. 
Board of Education of City of St. Louis, 242 S. 
W. 85, Mo. 


The enforcement of a rule of a city board 
of education under which teachers may be ap- 
pointed and discharged by the board without 
the recommendation of the superintendent of in- 
struction, in violation of the Missouri revised 
statutes of 1919, §11461, is official misconduct 
in the management and conduct of the schools 
for which the circuit court may require them 
to account pursuant to section 11472.—State ex 
rel. Brown v. Board of Education of City of St. 
Louis, 242 S. W. 85, Mo. 


One employed by the board of public instruc- 
tion of a county to teach a named school “as 
assistant, or such other public school as the 
board may elect, commencing on the sixth day 
of October, 1919, for the term of seven months,” 
has no cause of action against such board for 
breach of contract where a school is closed be- 
fore the expiration of the term, if she then de- 
parts from the county without notice to or 
authority or instructions from such board, and 
makes no effort to be assigned to any other 
school in the county.—Board of Public Instruc- 


tion of Marion County v. Cannon, 92 So. 149, 
Fla. 


Pupils. 


Under the Ohio general code, §7677, §7678, 
§7651, school district in which inmates of chil- 
dren’s home have attended schools, is held en- 
titled to reimbursement from the district in 
which such inmates lived immediately prior to 
becoming inmates, based upon the average per 
capita cost of the elementary schools attended 
by such inmates, not including improvements 
ro repairs.—State v. Sherman, 135 N. E. 625, 

io. 
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If Your School Were 
On a High Cliff — 


If children in your school romped close to the brink of a cliff 
every day—if no barrier restrained them as they played close 
to the edge—if narrow escapes occurred every play period— 


Would you overlook the 
Danger to Children? 


Not for a minute would you assume the responsibility for chil- 
dren’s safety under such conditions. And yet, street traffic 
is much more dangerous than any cliff. Children at play get 
excited and forget all about street traffic. The street is safe 
one minute and dangerous the next. Motorists are often care- 
less. Slippery streets and poor brakes contribute their share 
to these accidents, many of which could be avoided by enclos- 
ing the schoolgrounds with Cyclone Fence. 


Cyclone Fence is making schoolgrounds safe in many cities 
throughout America. It establishes a boundary line which 
keeps children within safe limits. Effective protection for 
school children, and for buildings and equipment. Strong, ‘ 
durable, kick-proof fence. Commands orderly entrance to and } 

ss 

/ 













exit from schoolgrounds. An aid in enforcing discipline. An 
attractive addition to any schoolground. 


= — i] 
Your school needs Cyclone Fence. We will gladly submit 5 | img i 
estimates on your requirements. Consult our nearest district . Ee 


office. Write for Catalog S.B.J. 11. (clone 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY PENCE, ee aa 
General Offices Waukegan, IIl. 


Factories: Waukegan, IIl., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Newark, N. J., Fort Worth, Texas. 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Eastern Di- WESTERN DISTRIBUTORS: Stand- 
vision, New York City. Mid-Western ard Fence Co., Oakland, San Fran- 
Division, Waukegan, Cleveland, De- cisco, Los Angeles. Northwest Fence 
troit. and Wire Works, Portland, Oregon. 


| FENCE 


VARVOPERTY VRIUOTETCTION VArvs 
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EXCLUSIVE ADJUSTMENTS 


Spiral Dowel Construction 
“Empire” Chair Desks are designed and 
built with the utmost care and attention to 
detail. The Spiral Dowel construction is 
but one of the many factors entering into 
its construction that guarantees its dura- 
bility under most severe use. 


Flexible Inkwell Arm 
An exclusive “Empire” feature. When 
not in use the arm swings in under the 
desk arm, permitting pupils more free- 


dom of action without fear of spilling the 
ink. 


Steel Tie Rod Construction 
Note the steel tie rod construction of the 
“Empire” Chair Desk. This coupled with 
the spiral dowel construction is the secret 
of its extreme durability. 


Book.Compartment and’ Drawer Pull 
The entire space directly below the seat 
is devoted to an absolutely dust-proof 
book compartment, which is equipped 
with an artistic and durable drawer pull. 


Heavy Wooden Brace Under Book 
Compartment 
‘ The brace is fastened to the back post 
by a steel tie hook and mortised into the 
pedestal in front. 


THE E. L. GROVER CO., SOUTHEASTERN SEATING COMPANY, 
137 East State Street, Trenton, N. J. Rhodes Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

SOUTHERN SEATING CO., SOUTHERN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
121 Chartres St., New Orleans, La. Raleigh, N. C. 

WEST VIRGINIA SEATING CO., ILLINOIS OFFICE, Henry L. Fowkes, Mgr. 
Huntington, W. Va. Taylorville, Il. 

THE MILLS COMPANY, KANSAS CITY EMPIRE SEATING CO., 
308 Jacobson Bidg., Denver, Colo. Interstate Building, Kansas City, Mo. 

KENNEY BROTHERS & WOLKINS, STEWART SALES COMPANY, 


224 Congress St., Boston, Mass. Rialto Building, San Francisco, Calif. 


GREAREN 











The “Empire” movable aiju: 
six sizes to fit the variousf a 
so that each pupil may béefidu 


I 
’ 


Standardize on ‘ire 


adjustable Chair8 fo 
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UNEQUALLED APPEARANCE 





Improved Desk Arm Construction 

The desk top of the “Empire” Chair Desk is 
both lifting and removable and this improved 
construction greatly adds to its strength and 
facilitates both operations. These features 
make the “Empire” chair desk as convenient 
for auditorium and community use as for 
i i classroom use. 


Plus and Minus Adjustment 
This adjustment permits the desk top to 
be moved either forward or backward to 
allow the correct distance of the desk top 
from the pupil. 


' ¥ ‘ ty, #3 
} we re 3 Fa 
+ ae 


Adjustable Hand Wheels 
By means of these hand wheels adjust- 
ments are simply and easily made — no 
complicated mechanism—no tools needed 
to adjust. : 


: ‘ *3 
han oe 


Perpendicular Adjustment 
This feature permits the desk top to be 
either elevated or lowered to meet the 
individual requirements of each pupil. 


Patented 





Steel Glides 
The bottom of the legs are equipped 
; a. ff 7 with steel glides which permit the 
ble : justable chair . made in “Empire” chair desk to be moved easily 
‘jousfs and has five adjustments and noiselessly. 
iy befidually fitted. 
di ‘ 
on jire’’ movable and 
hair’ for your schools. 
} W. J. McILWAIN, CLEVELAND OFFICE: 
Little Reck, Ark. 308 Prospect Bidg., Cleveland, O. 
SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE, HOUSTON SHOW CASE & MANUFACTURING CO., 
Korber Building, Albuquerque, N. M. Houston, Texas. 
NOLLA & MORELL, NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
Genzalo Marin No. 17, Arecibo, Porte Rice. 1401 University Ave. 8. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


TTS . H. Keefe, Mer. SYRACUSE OFFICE: 
PS oS ii. Vine, Te 1417 N: Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Lathrop Hall, University of Wisconsin. 


OLDED Toilet Tissue costs slightly more per 1000 

Fk sheets than paper in rolls, but ‘‘No-Waste — 
fixtures save 50% in the actual number of sheets 

used. The next saving amounts to between 20% and 
30%, as proved by very careful cost tests. 
Save this money in your schools! We supply fixtures 
free for school use, with no ‘conditions’ except that 
“No-Waste’ Toilet Tissue be used so long as we con- 
tinue to furnish first quality paper at fair competitive 
prices. 
P “No- Waste’ Fixtures are the handsomest and most 
practical invented to date. They have no mechanism 
to get out of order. Specimens will be sent on request 
(state choice of white, olive or nickel). 


‘“No-Waste’” Tissue is made by a secret formula of 
sulphite long-fibre and ground short-fibre pulp, ideally 
combining softness, absorbency and strength. It is 
made from fresh, clean wood-pulp only—no old waste- 
paper pulp to endanger health. 
We are also the makers of ‘‘Public-Service’’ Towels, which com- 
bine absorbency with strength and are used like linen —‘‘rub, 
don't blot The most widely used paper towels in the world 
-Junior and regular sizes. Fixtures supplied at cost. In writ- 
ing for sample cabinet state choice of white or olive 


National Paper Products Co. 


26 Furnace St., Carthage, N. Y. 


WORLD’S LARGEST TOWEL MANUFACTURERS. TOILET TISSUE, 
TOWELS, ETC., SOLD BY ONE WHOLESALE PAPER HOUSE IN 














One of thousands of great school, 
college and semi-public buildings equipped with “No-Waste” fixtures for dis- 
pensing National “No-Waste” Toilet Tissue. 


FREE—Equip your School Buildings with 
“No-Waste” Toilet Tissue Fixtures 


and with ‘‘Public Service Junior” Towel fixtures furnished at cost. 
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5, IMPORTANT CITY. LOCAL ADDRESS ON REQUEST. 
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Take 


the 


Text Books NOW! 


While some are new and others are in good 


condition and Give them the Protection and 


Reinforcement of Holden Book Covers. 


Your investment in Book Covers 
will be returned to you through 
Increased Life and Service of the books 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
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State School Board Associations. 


The state of Ohio has intermittently had its 
school board associations. They have rendered 
a specific service and with the passing of time 
went out of existence again, but they have nev- 
ertheless left the settled conviction that they 
may always serve as useful instruments in the 
field of school administration. 


This year the school boards of Ohio have 
organized an association upon more formidable 
lines and have secured stronger men to guide 
the same. These have become impressed with 
the potential service of such an association. 


Plan of Organization. 

The plan of organization, as will be noted 
from the following, is most simple: 

By-Laws for the State Association of School 
Boards. 

Article I. Name: 

The name of this organization shall be “The 
Ohio State Association of School Boards.” 

Article II. Purposes: 

The purposes of this Association shall be to 
promote the efficiency of the public schools 
through the interchange of ideas; to render 
more available information regarding the dif- 
ferent school systems of the State; to enable 
Boards of Education to exert an important in- 
fluence in educational legislation; to help to 
secure uniformity in routine matters of school 
administration, and to promote a feeling of 
sympathetic interest among county, village, 
rural and city Boards of Education. 

Article III. Membership: 

Section I. Membership in this Association 
shall be open to all Rural, Village, County and 
City Boards of Education. 

Section II. Each Board may have one voting 
delegate at all meetings of the Association, pro- 
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vided, however, that all members of boards in 
the Association may attend the meetings of the 
a and shall have the privilege of the 
floor. 

Section III. Superintendents of schools and 
clerk-treasurers of boards of education having 
accredited delegates may attend all meetings 
of the Association and have the privilege of the 
floor. 

Article IV. Officers: 

Section I. Only members of Boards of Edu- 
cation shall be entitled to hold office. 

Section II. The officers of this Association 
shall be President, Vice-President, Secretary and 
Treasurer. 

Section III. The nominations of all officers 
of this Association shall be made from the floor 
and the vote shall be by ballot. 

Section IV.. There shall be an Executive Com- 
mittee composed of the three officers of the 
Association and four members elected by the 
Association. The Executive Committee shall 
have such authority as may be granted to them 
from time to time by the Association. 

Article V. Dues: 

Each delegate must present to the officers of 
the Association the proper credentials from the 
Board of Education, which he represents, and 
pay annually the registration fee of $1.00. 

Article VI. Meetings: 

The meetings of the Association will be held 
at the call of Executive Committee. 

Article VII. In the absence of special rules, 
“Robert’s Rules of Order” shall be the authority 
on parliamentary law. 

The Purpose of Organization. 

Through Rees H. Davis of Cleveland, who is 
the secretary-treasurer of the new body, an 
effort is being made to stimulate memberships. 
In his propaganda work Mr. Davis advances the 
following arguments: 

“It is the common experience of all of our 
Ohio School Boards that boards of education 
frequently are powerless to bring about needed 
improvement in their own school districts. In 
many matters, particularly: those applying to 
the financing of schools, the Ohio school code 
fixes rigid limits beyond which individual boards 
cannot go. Every board of education, to secure 
good schools for its community, must cooperate 
with other boards of education in the state to 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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the end that such amalgamating of educational 
forces will bring a strong and effective unity. 
The Ohio State Association of school boards is 
based on this idea. 


“Among the problems of grave significance 
at the present time are the financing of weak 
school districts in various parts of the state, 
the transportation of pupils, the adequate 
housing of pupils, etc. The Ohio State Associa- 
tion of School Boards believes that better public 
schools can come only through united action 
and it believes that every progressive school 
district in Ohio will want representation in such 
united action. No apologies need be offered for 
the unity which this association will give. There 
has been a gathering of forces in fields of busi- 
ness and likewise amongst the various groups 
of workers. If it is possible for business or- 
ganizations to cooperate to obtain legislation to 
suit their interests, and if it is justifiable for 
laboring groups to do the same, it is certainly 
the right of the education forces of our state 
to unite to protect and to advance the interests 
of the boys and girls of Ohio.” 

What applies at this time to the state of Ohio 
applies with equal force to many other states, 
and steps should be taken to bring the several 
school boards into counsel for united effort on 
needed state school legislation. 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 


The city boards of education of Kansas 
elected C. M. Montee of Pittsburg for president, 
G. A. Berglund of Parsons for vice-president, 
and Norman J. Rimes for secretary. 

—A State School Board Association has been 
formed in Washington with the following offi- 
cers: President, H. W. Evans, Newport; Vice- 
President, Dr. C. Henderson, Lind; Secretary, 
Mrs. Herman Watson, Tacoma. The purpose of 
the organization is to secure more uniform ad- 
ministrative methods throughout the state as 
well as higher standards of efficiency. 

—Dr. Clarence E. Burt, a member of the New 
Bedford, Mass., school board, recently criticised 
the tendency on the part of members to subject 
the superintendent to petty heckling. 

—Winchester, Mass. The school board has 
ruled that no member may, without the vote 
of the board, confer with a candidate for a 
position in the schools, 
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THE CHILDREN DO THEIR OWN BANKING 


through 


AUTOMATIC RECEIVING TELLERS 





Boston, 
Washington, 
Cleveland, 
Detroit, 
Fort Worth, 
New Orleans, 
and 


using 
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years. 
MAY WE SERVE YOU? 


Automatic Receiving [elle 
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many other cities in thirty-six states are now 


AUTOMATIC RECEIVING TELLERS 


Superintendent, Principal and teachers are re- 
lieved from the burdensome details in handling 


Teachers are left free to teach, while the chil- 
dren themselves actually practice the money 
saving part of the thrift lessons taught. 


System is permanent because not limited by 


NUMBER OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS...............-. 

















404 WRIGLEY BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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—The Indianapolis, Ind., newspapers for sev- 
eral years railed against the local schoo] board 
until that body stepped down and out. A re- 
form board went into office some months ago 
and a leading paper says: “As its first step 
the Indianapolis school board has yet to show 
the public that it is actively, intelligently and 
persistently endeavoring to keep the public 
schools on the highest plane of building equip- 
ment and efficiency.” 


—When the attorney-general of the state 
ruled that individual members of a school board 
may be made to respond in damages in event 
a pupil is injured on the school grounds the 
Santa Cruz, California, board of education quit. 
No one seems to be willing to accept school 
board membership and the state superintendent 
is asked to solve the problem. 


—Seattle, Wash. The school board has ap- 
proved wage increases for two classes of build- 
ing tradesmen. Plumbers and steamfitters will 
be paid $9 a day instead of $8 as formerly, and 
painters will receive $7.50 instead of $6.80. The 
union wage for plumbers and steamfitters was 
advanced throughout the city, with the result 
that five of the men employed by the school 
board were placed on an increased scale. 


—tThe school board of District No. 9, McIntosh 
County, N. D., which includes the city of Ash- 
ley, has been enjoined from issuing school bonds 
in the amount of $40,000. The injunction was 
granted because the proposition had not been 
properly petitioned for and could not be legally 
voted upon at one and the same time on one 
ballot. 

—The Parent-Teachers Association of the 
state of Washington reports that it has 66 cir- 
cles and a membership of 4,241. 

Boards of Education. 

Dr. George Mitchell, president of the school 
board of Peoria, Ill., resigned in September from 
that body. Dr. Mitchell had been a member of 
the board for ten consecutive years and had 
served his fourth term as president. High 
standards, efficiency and discipline marked all 
his policies and he possessed the attributes of 
courage and conviction which have become rare 
qualities in public service. Under his direction 
the schools advanced in the esteem of educators, 
boss politics was successfully combatted, and a 
new standard for teachers and pupils was in- 


augurated. Dr. Mitchell was considered the 
dominating influence in all the deliberations of 
the board and enjoyed the confidence of the 
schools and school patrons. 

—Detroit, Mich. Faulty estimates on attend- 
ance have been blamed for the erection of costly 
and useless structures erected in the city, ac- 
cording to Mr. John S. Hall of the school board. 
It is charged that the statistical department in 
submitting attendance figures recommended 
additions and new buildings in sections where 
the population is decreasing and in other sec- 
tions reduced the accommodations where the 
indications péinted to increasing population. At 
the Cass Technical High School accommodations 
were provided for 3,800 pupils, while the attend- 
ance has decreased from 1,700 to 1,469. An 
auditorium to accommodate three thousand has 
been provided, while the capacity of the struc- 
ture is about twice the number of pupils which 
attend sessions. 

It is the contention of the school board mem- 
bers that millions of dollars might be saved the 
city through a careful study of census records 
and schoo! population figures. 

—Vigorous opposition to any reductions in 
the salaries of 200 clerks and other employees 
of the business department of the Cleveland 
schools is expected. The report of the munici- 
pal research bureau proposing a downward re- 
vision of salaries has been referred to the 
committee on business management, which is 
not a unity on the necessity or the justice of the 
reductions. It is pointed out that the decreases 
are so insignificant as to aggravate those who 
submit to them, without effecting any real sav- 
ing to the board or the taxpayers. 

—Woonsocket, R. I. The first step toward 
heating the schools by oil has been taken by 
the board with the award of a contract for an 
oil-burning system in one of the schools. The 
Aetna system will also be introduced in one 
school. These two systems will be operated as 
experiments this year and the most acceptable 
will be finally adopted for all the buildings of 
the city. 

—Minneapolis, Minn. The school board has 
increased the tuition charge for elementary 
pupils from $20 to $30. It was ordered that 
the same exceptions and allowances in force 
under the old rule be allowed and granted un- 
der the new schedule of charges. 


Boston, Mass. An additional week has 
been introduced in the school year. An order 


has been issued designating the Wednesday fol- 
lowing the first Monday in September as the 
beginning of the school year. 

Indianapolis, Ind. Supt. E. U. Graff re- 
cently ordered the detachment of two pages of 
advertisements appearing in the art textbooks 
used in the schools. The board has expressed 
its disapproval of the policy of publishing firms 
in inserting advertisements of a commercial 
nature in textbooks. 

-Mendota, Ill. The board has prohibited ar- 
tificial complexion beautifiers in classrooms. 

—Miss Fern Shannon has been appointed 
storekeeper and secretary to the superintendent 
of schools at Spencer, Ia. The storekeeper has 
charge of the cataloguing and sale of textbooks, 
and also the sale of tablets, pencils, pens, ink, 
drawing paper and other articles used in the 
schools. 

—State Supt. John Callahan of Wisconsin, 
in a recent statement, holds that the resignation 
of a member of a school board must be pre- 
sented to the mayor of the town or city in 
which the board is located in order to become 
effective. According to the decision, a member 
of the Portage City school board who handed 
his resignation to the president of the board is 
still in office. The resignation goes into effect 
only when it is given to the mayor. The va- 
cancy must be filled by the mayor and approved 
by the city council. 

-Manchester, Ia. The directors of the Man- 
chester school district recently appealed from 
the decision of the Delaware District Court, in 
its suit to enforce a penalty clause against a 
teacher who “jumped her contract” to teach. 

The contract which the teacher signed con 
tained a clause guaranteeing the fulfillment of 
the contract, and in default thereof to forfeit 
the sum of $200 as liquidated damages to the 
school board. Suit was brought by the board 
to recover the $200 as liquidated damages but 
the court held that the directors could not en- 
force the penalty clause and rendered a decision 
in favor of the teacher. 

The purpose of the penalty clause in the con- 
tract was to eliminate “contract jumping” 
teachers who had caused the board considerable 
trouble in past years. 
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porte ‘TN scope of service, and in quality and 
a i simplicity, the International self-con- 
tained universal program clock is in a 

sf, m (S vc class by itself. 


ohh Miter 











Its superiority is largely due to its 
disc principle, which gives almost un- 
limited flexibility, with the added advantage of 
extremely simple adjustments. 


Note the simplicity of the program mechanism 
shown in the illustration. While strikingly free 
from complications, it fills the most exacting re- 
quirements as to frequency of signals and number 
of schedules to be handled. Any number of bells or 
signals can be operated with any desired combina- 
tion of schedules. 


VY sSa—— 
The Highest Grade 
‘Program Clock Obtainable 








the dise principle. 


versal Program Clock. 











With this device frequent changes in schedules 
are easily and rapidly made when necessary. No 
experience is needed. There is no bother or delay, 
and reliability is assured. 


’ The universal program clock is a unit of the 
complete International line of Electric Time Sys- 
tems for schools, colleges and similar institutions. 
Included in the line are the Wheel Type Program 
Clock and other program devices for handling 
simple schedules, an extensive assortment of reliable 
and handsome Master Clocks and Secondary Clocks, 
and a full range of distribution cabinets and inciden- 
tal equipment. 


We furnish all necessary bells if desired, or an 
International system can be installed to operate the 
present signal equipment. 


Write for complete literature 


INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDING CO., of New York 
Oldest and Largest Manufacturers in the World of Time Systems 


General Offices: 50 Broad Street, New York City 
Branch Offices and Service Stations in All Principal Cities 


The program mechanism 
of the Universal Program 
Clock, clearly showing the 
simplicity and scope of 


At extreme left—-The com- 
plete, self-contained Uni- 





International 
Electric Time Systems 
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Thompson Memorial Library, Vassar College 


What Cost Per Year 
of Service? 


Your school is built to be used by genera 
tions, to be paid for by them. The lasting 
qualities of Oak Floors make them an invest 
ment, paying dividends to tax payers by being 
easier to clean, by lasting longer, by creating a 
bright atmosphere of cheerfulness, cleanliness 
and efficiency. 


Oak Floors more than a century old are com- 
mon in residences, and Oak Floors more than 
fifty years old are not uncommon in factories. 
The cost per year is the real cost. 


Easy to Maintain 


The facility with which Oak Floors can be 
cleaned makes an actual reduction in school 
expenses from the beginning. A hot linseed oil 
finish, applied with a large brush, produces a 
very pleasing color, and permits even daily 
scrubbing. The oil closes the pores of the wood 
and makes it impervious to water. It also pre- 
vents dust from rising, making for better health 
of teacher and pupil. 


The natural strength, toughness and resili 
ency of Oak Floors make them the logical 
choice for schools from every viewpoint 
economy, beauty, durability and cleanliness. 


In schools, churches, armories, warehouses, 
offices, factories, docks and public buildings, 
even where there is trucking or heavy, vibrat 
ing machinery, Oak Floors have proved their 
advantage and economy to American leading 
‘architects and builders. 


Informative Booklets Free 
Three booklets, in colors, containing accu- 
rate information on the whole subject of Oak 
Floors, will be mailed to any school board 
member, superintendent, principal or other 
school official. 


Oak Flooring Advertising Bureau 
1067 Ashland Block, Chicago, IIl. 





Potomac and DeKalb Sts. 











When You Think of Play- 
grounds Write to Medart 


The first logical step in planning a playground is to write 
to Medart! 

The Fred Medart Mfg. Co. was a pioneer in the play- 
ground movement, and during 50 years in the field, has 
naturally developed many individual pieces of equip- 
ment, as well as numerous exclusive refinements which 
distinguish Medart equipment and make it superior. It 
is safe, serviceable, durable and economical. 


Complete Data Available 


Write to Medart for any information you need regard- 
ing playgrounds, playground equipment or playground 
planning. A trained staff of competent engineers, with 
complete files of data and information on the subject, 
are at the service of anyone interested in playground de- 
velopment, present or future. 


Send for this Textbook on 
Play-grounds 


Send for the 40-page Medart Playground Catalog “M.” 
It is far more than a catalog—it is really a text book on 
playgrounds, playground planning and playground ap- 
paratus. The latest types of equipment, modern plans 
and arrangements, suitable for various sized play- 
grounds, are described at length, and taken as a whole, 
this is one of the most valuable books ever issued on the 
subject. Send for your copy at once—it will be sent 
without charge or obligation. 


Fred Medart Manufacturing Co. 


New York, 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 
Chicago, 326 W. Madison St. 


San Francisco, Rialto Building. 





St. Louis, Mo. 
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A HANDSOME SCHOOL BUILDING HANDSOMELY LIGHTED 


Webster says “handsome” means 


to the eye.” 


day alertness and class room efficiency. 


The illustrations above show the exterior and the manual 
training room of the McKinley High School at Cedar Rapids, 


“agreeable to the eye.” 
Then handsome is a fitting adjective for Denzar lighting. Be- 
cause jointly the Denzar opal reflector and Denzar diffusing 
bowl produce a soft, even white light that is truly “agreeable 
It is this quality of light, peculiar to Denzar, that 
makes it the preferred light for schools. 
blinding glare which are irritating to the eye are totally elimi- 
nated and the soft, cheerful radiance of Denzar results in all- 


Iowa. 


Harsh shadows and 
equipment. 


with Denzars. 


Just write today to: 


One hundred and twenty-four Junior Denzars and 
other Beardslee lighting equipment were installed in this 
building by the Cole Bros. Electric Company of Waterloo. 
The architect was Bert Rugh of Cedar Rapids. 

A sister building, the Roosevelt High of Cedar Rapids, has 
an equal number of Denzars and cther Beardslee lighting 
Both of them are typical of the hundreds of 
schools now built or being built whick are handsomely lighted 
May we not help you to make your school 
equally well lighted? 


BEARDSLEE CHANDELIER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


219 SO. JEFFERSON ST. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF AKRON, OHIO, 
SCHOOLS. 


The board of education of Akron, Ohio, makes 
public the functions of the several school heads 
in the following terse statement: 

Superintendent of Schools. 


Superintendent Carroll R. Reed is the execu- 
tive officer of the Board of Education. The fol- 
lowing matters are handled in the Superintend- 
ent’s office: 


1. Establishment and changing of the boun- 

daries of school districts. 

2. All special permits for children to attend 

schools outside of the district. 

8. The nomination, assignment, transfer, of 

all teachers, principals and supervisors. 

4. All matters pertaining to the course of 
study or adoption of textbooks for the 
grades and high schools, and general su- 
pervision of instruction. 

The assignment of substitutes whenever 
teachers are absent, both in grades and 
high schools. 

6. The distribution and record of textbooks 

and supplementary books. 

7. Certification of teachers. 

Collection of material for and printing of 
annual report. 

9. All correspondence concerning the applica- 
tion of teachers and investigation of rec- 
ords of candidates. 

10. Development of continuous building pro- 
gram. 

11. Approval of all expenditures. 

Assistant Superintendent of Schools. 
Mr. Frank D. McElroy is the Assistant Su- 
perintendent of Schools. The following matters 
are handled in his office: 


ol 

















1. Business affairs of the Board, including the 
supervision of the clerks of the Board 
office. 

2. General supervision of the keeping of the 
records of the Board, payroll, and pur- 
chase of books and supplies. 

3. General supervision of all repairs to build- 
ings and grounds through the Depart- 
ment of Maintenance. 

4. The construction and alteration of build- 
ings in accordance with the plans ap- 
proved by the Board. 

5. Custody of all property owned or borrowed 
by the Board. 

6. All matters pertaining to the rental of 
buildings for community purposes. 

7. Supervision of the stock room and distri- 
bution of the various books and supplies 
to the schools. 

8. Supervision of instruction in high schools 
and junior high school grades. 


Clerk-Treasurer. 


Miss Irene Moses is clerk-treasurer: 

1. Miss Moses keeps the books of the Board 
of Education, has general charge of the 
funds, and is responsible for financial] 
reports. 

2. She acts as clerk at the meetings of the 
Board of Education. 


School Architect. 


Mr. M. M. Konarski is school architect: 

1. The school architect is directly responsible 
to the Assistant Superintendent for the 
supervision of all new buildings. 

2. Makes drawings and specifications of new 
buildings and such repairs on old build- 
ings as are of such nature that the Board 
requests special drawings. 

Superintendent of Maintenance. 


Mr. Ross Lechner is superintendent of main- 
tenance. The following matters are handled in 
his office: 

1. Is responsible to the Assistant Superin- 
tendent for the making of repairs and 
alterations to school property. 

2. For the operation of all heating and venti- 
lating plants. 

3. For the cleaning of all buildings by the 
janitor forces. 
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4. Directly in charge of the school custodians. 
Director of Research. 
Mr. A. O. Heck is director of research: 


1. This office shall have as its aim the super- 
vision and improvement of instruction in 
the elementary grades through the use 
of standardized tests. 

The program for the present year includes 
the giving of achievement tests in arith- 
metic, spelling, and reading, four times 
during the year or at the beginning and 
end of each semester. 

8. This office also gives tests for the re- 
grading of schools where the principals 
desire such organization. 

4. Intelligence tests are given to all first 
grade children and all children in the 
eighth grade who are about to enter high 
school. These tests are used in the 
classification of children and for the as- 
sistance of teachers in determining class 
progress, and for the assistance of boys 
and girls who are doing poorly in their 
work. 

5. This office shall also make a study of the 
children in the Akron schools on the basis 
of age, grade, and progress, the same 
being reported to the Superintendent for 
his use in supervising and organizing 
new schools. 

6. All special classes for sub-normal children 
shall be under the direct supervision of 
this office. Miss Hansen, who is super- 
visor of these classes, is directly respon- 
sible for all individual tests where the 
Binet Simon or tests of like nature are 
used. 

Director of Attendance and Part-time Education. 

Mr. Waterhouse is the director of this depart- 
ment. The following matters are handled in his 
office: 

1. Has charge of the school census, both the 
enumeration and filing, necessary to keep 
it up to date. 

2. Issue work certificates and the supervision 
of the attendance officers. 

3. Administration and supervision of the 
courses of study of the Continuation 
School. 
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4. Is responsible for the Smith-Hughes activ- 
ities and our relationship with the State 
of Ohio in this connection. 

This includes, besides the Continuation 
School, the Automobile School, and the 
retail and selling program, and such 
other activities as are vocational] in 
scope. 

6. Has charge of the pre-vocational work by 
the boys in grades seven and eight, and 
in the domestic science’ and domestic art 
for the girls in these grades. 

7. All reports from principals having to do 
with enrollment and attendance. 


AMONG SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Superintendent L. L. Caldwell of the Ham- 
mond, Ind., schools sends out to his teachers 
each week an inspiring bulletin. Thus far this 
season he has discussed safety, health, educa- 
tion, fundamentals in teaching, professional 
reading, etc., etc. 


O. J. Mathis, superintendent of the Desloge, 
Mo., schools, was elected president of the 
Southeast Missouri Teachers’ Association. 
Charles Banks, superintendent of the Kirksville 
schools, was elected president of the Northeast 
Missouri Teachers’ Association. W. W. Earnest 
was elected president of the Eastern [Illinois 
Teachers’ Association. 

—State Superintendent Sam A. Baker has 
been elected president of the Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association. The story of his life has 
been compared with that of Abraham Lincoln. 
The scene of beginnings and early struggles, 
include the one room country school, a country 
store, lumber camp, railroad district and a 
splendid fight for an education. 

—The National League of Compulsory Edu- 
cation has reelected Dr. Arthur F. Lederle of 
Detroit, Mich., as its president. 

—Superintendent L. W. Miller of Dixon was 
elected president of the Northern Illinois Teach- 
ers’ Association. Miss Clara Ryan of Freeport 
was made secretary. 

~New York, N. Y. The board of education 
has asked the superintendent of schools and the 
board of superintendents to begin immediately 
a study of the larger educational problems. 
Included among them are the organization of 
all-year schools, the regrading of pupils so that 


” 


How about the lighting 
in your school? 


| it sufficient in both quantity and quality ? Is it properly 
toned and correctly distributed ? 


glare ? 
ciently lighted. 


the summer vacation. 
Four-In-One Light ? 


The Four-In-One is the ideal light for schools. 
light distribution results from the application of the latest 
principles of design—no glare, no shadows, just a diffused 


flood of light. 


The Four-In-One is unusually efficient because it is so 
scientifically constructed that no ray of light is lost. Its 
light source is the Mazda “C” lamp, the most economical 
It is bug-proof and dust-proof, which guaran- 
tees full lighting value at all times and also saves in upkeep. 


light known. 


Let us help you with your lighting problems. We give 
ndividual study to your particular needs. 


Our service department will gladly furnish architects or 
school boards with complete blueprints and specification: 
showing model equipment for the proper lighting of every 
THIS SERVICE IS FREE. 


L. PLAUT & COMPANY 


location. 


432 East 23rd Street 








the bright may not be retarded, the raising of 
the standard of evening school teaching, and 
more effective organization of continuation 
schools, and more intensive adult education. 


Chairman Arthur S. Somers of the budget 
committee, in a special report to the board, has 
pointed out that the large demand from pupils 
for vacation schooling, and the large percent- 
age of day school teachers who teach during 
the summer disproves the old theory that 
schools cannot be conducted during the summer 
months. It has made advisable consideration 
of whether some types of all-year schools should 
not be organized and teachers required to serve 
in rotation, as needed, without extra compensa- 
tion. 

It has been found that the retardation of 
pupils is astonishingly large and opportunities 
for advancement of zealous and capable stu- 
dents inadequate. A more direct and compre- 
hensive policy of regrading pupils is clearly 
needed. By moving pupils through the schools 
more quickly it would relieve congestion. The 
regrading of pupils would be made upon the 
basis of teachers’ knowledge gained by daily 
contact in classwork. 

—Practically half of the pupils enrolled in the 
elementary schools of New York City have 
failed to make normal progress through the 
grades, according to Supt. Wm. L. Ettinger, 
who has placed considerable emphasis on this 
condition in his conference with the supervising 
staff at which he urged them to study ways and 
means of regrading best calculated to fit the 
individual needs of the pupils. 

A special study of the age-grade progress of 
pupils revealed that normal age does not always 
mean normal progress and that under-age does 
not always mean accelerated progress. It is 
obvious that age-grade statistics as a measure 
of the effectiveness of work must be supple- 
mented by progress statistics. 

The study revealed little to justify the tra- 
ditional assumption that in dividing the ele- 
mentary curriculum into sixteen equal parts, 
called a term’s work, the average uniform 
ability of the great majority of pupils will en- 
able them to advance or to progress from term 
to term without appreciable loss. 

Of the 710,653 pupils on register in the reg- 
ular grades, in February last, 85,938, or 12.1 


If your school is the average one, built before the 
days of modern fixtures, it probably is poorly and insuffi- 
No doubt you have been aware of the fact 
for years. Possibly you plan installing modern lights during 
If so, have you considered the 


Is there an absence of 


Perfect 


New York 





per cent, had made rapid progress; 297,821, or 
11.9 per cent, had made normal progress, and 
326,894, or 46 per cent, had made slow progress. 
Of the total enrollment, 8.2 per cent of all the 
pupils were accelerated one term; 2.5 per cent 
of all the pupils were accelerated two terms; 
0.8 per cent of all pupils were accelerated three 
terms; 0.3 per cent were accelerated four terms, 
and 0.3 per cent were five or more terms ad- 
vanced. 


It was also found that 20.4 per cent of all 
pupils were retarded one term; 10.8 per cent 
were retarded two terms; 6.5 per cent were re- 
tarded three terms; 3.7 per cent were retarded 
four terms; 2.2 per cent were retarded five 
terms, and 2.3 per cent were retarded six or 
more terms. 

Superintendent W. E. Baker of Englewood, 
a suburb of Denver, Colo., introduced the intel- 
ligence test last year and this year he has a 
number of teachers who can administer the 
tests. The classification of pupils is based on 
the results of intelligence and educational tests 
and teachers’ estimates. 


Supt. T. J. Knapp of Highland Park, Mich., 
has each year some kind of a professional class 
in operation. This year he is conducting a study 
in supervision. All principals and supervisors 
attend. The first subject taken up was the ele- 
mentary course of study. 


—New Haven, Conn. Following a spirited 
public hearing, the board of education has voted 
tc continue the school dances which were re- 
cently criticized as detrimental to the moral 
welfare of the young people who attended. 


—The school board of Cleveland, O., faces a 
reduction of $800,000 in its budget and a possible 
curtailment of certain activities because of a 
decreased income. Reduction of the tax dupli- 
cate due to financial depression has been given 
as the cause of the reduction. 


Beggs, Okla. The budget of the board has 
been reduced from $47,000 to $39,000, making 
necessary a reduction in teachers’ salaries and 
the elimination of a truant officer and schooi 
nurse. The funds available make no provision 
for new equipment and will cover only the ne- 
cessities for running the schools during the 
year. 
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NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 


PROVIDENCE, le. 1. NEW YORK, 


Established 1882. 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 


CHICAGO 


1504 Monadnock Block 
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Build 


Mistakes ? 


The best Equipment 
Can’t correct 
Wrong Construction 


This Manual is Free to 


Architects 
School Officials 


Physical Directors 
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GOOD FENCES 


NCHOR POST CHAIN LINK 
FENCES, high or low, are an et- 
fective means of preserving boundaries 
between institutional and private grounds, 
without detracting from the good appear- 
ance of either property. The strength and 
neatness of their construction substitute 
pleasing, efficient barriers for awkward 
makeshifts. Thorough galvanizing and 
secure anchorage insures their perma 


ANCHOR POST 
IRON WORKS 


HUDSON TERMINAL BLDG. 
52 Church St., New York, N. Y. 


4 ND ERECTING OFFICES 
SALES AND E oe teu Se 
Guardian Bldg. 
Penobscot Bldg. 
141 Fourth St. 
So. Dearborn St 
. . ¥........+....-dericho Turnpike 
Pittsburgh , ....Room 404, 641 Wood St. 
Hartford, Con a ) Main St. 
Rochester, N. Y ....1604 Main St., East 
Philadelphia....... ...-Real Estate Trust —_ 
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ALUNDUM SAFETY TILE 
For School Buildings 


ALUNDUM STAIR TREAD 
TILE has a plane surface without 
grooves, corrugations or depres- 
sions and a rounded nose that re- 
mains slip-proof always. 


ALUNDUM SAFETY AGGRE- 
GATE TILE makes an attractive 
flooring and is furnished in combi- 
nations of colors which. will har- 
monize with the surroundings. This 
is an extremely attractive tile made 
of marble chips and Alundum 
Safety Aggregates bonded with ce- 
ment. It is used for entrances and 
corridors. 


It is a beautiful, slip-proof, dur- 
able floor—a safety floor that can 
be kept clean. Special borders, 
bases and stair treads can be made 
according to the architect’s direc- 
tion. Pre-cast Alundum Safety 
Aggregate Treads are furnished to 
match the floor tile. 


NORTON COMPANY Wrrcester, sass. 


New York Chicago Detroit 
53 Park Place 11 N. Jefferson St. 233 W. Congress St. 


T. 52 
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School Cafeteria 
Equipment 
A Specialty of Van’s 


For over 70 years, we have been installing 
Kitchen, Dining Room and Cafeteria 
Equipment. We are equipped with every 
facility to render the greatest service to 
our customers. 





Stegemeier’s New Cafeteria at Indianapolis. It is a typical Van installa- 
tion. The counters and tables are arranged to give maximum efficiency. 





We maintain a staff of engineers and food 
service experts that will look into your 
problems and advise you or your archi- 
tects. 


il i ano 


We have recently issued a catalog of 
364 pages displaying the individual 
items of Van’s equipment. This book 
should be in the hands of every buyer 
of Cafeteria and Kitchen equipment 
for schools to facilitate quick and satis- 
factory replacements. Write for your 


Write 


She John Van Range © 
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MENTAL TESTS HELP HIGH SCHOOL 
PUPILS. 


One of the important problems facing the high 
schools of New York is that of compulsory high 
school training for pupils coming under the pro- 
visions of the compulsory education law. As a 
result, more and more boys and girls are pushed 
into an environment for which they are unpre- 
pared and which they find difficult to meet. For 
some, the attempt is impossible and for others 
it is possible only after enormous expenditure of 
time and effort. 

The solution of the problem has been rendered 
more difficult by the extraordinary increase in 
school registers. Some of the biggest schools 
have undertaken to work out a solution. The 
Washington Irving high school has called in the 
aid of psychologists and has tried intelligence 
tests and individual psychological tests of prob- 
lem cases. The results have been used to aid in 
diagnosis of individual needs and in determining 
what guidance should be offered. 

In a study conducted last year intelligence 
tests were given to approximately 2,000 entering 
students. The results were used as a basis for 
initial grouping of students. In addition an in- 
dividual psychological examination was given to 
143 girls who were problem cases. Seventy- six 
of these were first-term girls and 67 were in the 
higher grades. 

It is interesting to find that a considerable 
number of girls had gone through the elemen- 
tary course and had entered high school al- 
though they were below average in general in- 
telligence; 108 of the 143, or 76 per cent, were 
in the group whose dullness makes adaptation to 
the high school environment difficult or impos- 
sible for them. In three cases, the girls were 


vealed among the 143 girls 54 borderline cases, 
girls barely above the group of lowest intelli- 
gence. The intelligence quotients ranged from 
70 to 79, whereas an I. Q. of 80 to 89 is classi- 
fied as “dull normal.” There were sixteen girls 
who scored below 69 and five of these were in 
classes above the first year. 

A study of typical cases revealed that the 
girl of superior intelligence should be encour- 
aged to prepare for college; that when a girl has 
average intelligence, she can be aroused to a 
feeling of pride that will stimulate her to suc- 
cess in commercial work; that for the dull, 
normal, or low average group, completion of the 
academic course is very difficult, and success in 
college impossible; that in the borderline group 
there are girls with constructive and artistic 
ability who can succeed with handwork, though 
they will probably fai] in abstract subjects or 
pass them only with great difficulty; and that 
for the high-grade feeble-minded or moron 
group, the high school can do almost nothing. 
These last are the victims of our benevolent 
educational system, which pushes them on into 
an environment where they cannot succeed. 

It has been found that though a reliable I. Q. 
indicating the pupils’ level of general intelli- 
gence is the most important factor in predicting 
success in school subjects, and though the I. Q. 
is a very important factor in deciding what 
guidance should be given in any case, it is not 
the sole factor to be considered. Other factors 
are health, home conditions, tastes, ambitions, 
temperament and character. 

Among 204 girls given individual psycholog- 
ical examinations by the Terman psychological 
examinations by the Terman test at Washington 
Irving high school (61 last year and 143 this 
year), in most cases the school success and the 
I. Q. agree. A few exceptions have been found 
both of those who do work above the ability in- 
dicated by the I. Q. and below it. 

Following these examinations, the Washing- 
ton Irving high school has undertaken to guide 
the students into courses where they can do the 
most satisfactory work or to endeavor. to fit 


ance at high school, whether she stays four 
years or only a few months; to ‘encourage her 
to use as much intelligence as she has; and to 
have patience with her limitations. 


Certain definite conclusions have been reached 
as a result of these experiments. One is that 
there is great need of psychologists to work not 
only in high schools but also in elementary 
schools. The I. Q. has been found to afford the 
best basis for prediction of educational achieve- 
ment that is now available. Further research 
may establish the minimum levels for intelli- 
gence usually necessary for success in the differ- 
ent high school courses. Too little research has 
been done yet to enable us to speak in any but 
the most genera] terms. The I. Q. is of great 
help in understanding the pupils, particularly 
those who do better work or poorer work than 
the I. Q.’s would lead the teacher to expect 
them to do. 

The Canton Evening Schools. 

The Canton, O., School Board has published 
posters announcing the opening of the evening 
schools in five foreign languages, Italian, Span- 
ish, Russian, Turkish and Polish. 

The course provides the following studies: 

Industrial Subjects: Acetylene welding, alge- 
bra, applied arts, architectural drawing, auto- 
mobile construction, automobile lectures, blue 
print reading, cabinet making, cooking and 
dietetics, dressmaking, electricity I and II, free- 
hand drawing, geometry, machine shop, machine 
design, mechanical drawing, mechanics, metal- 
lurgy, millinery, operative engineering, plain 
sewing, reed and raphia work, plan reading, 
sheet metal, shop arithmetic, pattern making, 
printing, trigonometry. 

Americanization Subjects: (a) Beginning 
English, (b) intermediate English, (c) advanced 
English, (d) citizenship, (naturalization papers). 

Academic Subjects: Accounting, bookkeep- 
ing, C. P. A. (Sherwood), commercial arithmetic, 
commercial English, commercial law, chemistry, 
chorus, French, gymnasium, high school English, 
orchestra, psychology, salesmanship, shorthand, 
spelling, Spanish, typewriting, writing. 
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From time to time it is found necessary to 
puncture unfounded statements regarding the 
conditions of the schools of the country. The 
agitator senses a crisis every now and then and 
predicts that the American system of popylar 
education is going straight to the dogs. A few 
years ago it was claimed by a species of profes 
sional platform ‘orators that thousands of 
schools would be closed for lack of teachers 
Now they hold that the lack of funds is clos 
ing them all over the country. 


Inquiry into this claim has brought out state 
ments from those best able to make them, the 
superintendents of public instruction in the 
various states. Let them speak, and hear what 
they say: 

Alabama: No schools in this state have been 
or will be closed on account of an emergency in 
the shortage of funds. 

It is true that we have many counties in which 
the total amount of school funds raised pro- 
vides for a term all too short, but so far as the 
funds provided go we shall be able to maintain 
schools throughout the state for a length of 
time in keeping with what has been the prac- 
tice in the past. In fact, it may be possible that 
in some counties a slightly longer term will be 
had.—John W. Abercrombie, Superintendent. 

Arizona: This office has not been informed of 
any vacancies in the schools of the state because 
of shortage of funds or lack of teachers, if there 
are such. Each one-teacher school receives 
$1500 now, so there should be no shortage of 
funds in any of our districts. While we have 
been experiencing some difficulty in filling 
vacancies in the extremely isolated communites 
of the state, I do not believe that there is a 
single vacancy at the present time.—Helen S. 
Benedict, Assistant Superintendent. 

California: In general, schools are not closed 
in California on account of lack of funds. 
Occasionally, we have a board of school trustees 
that wishes to expend a lot of money or pay too 
large salaries and the funds run short before 
the close of the year; but the state and the 
county give sufficient funds to keep the schools 
open at least one hundred and sixty days for 
actual school work during the year and the dis- 
trict must have this number of days of actual 
teaching or get no money for the next year. 

I think we have but one or two districts in 
the state lacking teachers. A report from Mono 
and Modoc Counties showed that one school in 
each was not open, but I think they will be before 
long. These schools are difficult of access and 
there is considerable expense in travelling to 
get there. I am inclosing a clipping showing 
the constitutional amendment, which the people 
of the state adopted in 1920 by a majority of 
245,000, regarding the school fund. You will 
see by this why we do not lack funds.—Job 
Wood, Jr., Deputy Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 

Connecticut: I find that there are no cases 
on record in this state where schools have been 
closed because of a shortage of funds, a lack of 
teachers, or other reasons.—A. B. Meredith, 
Commissioner of Education. 

Delaware: No such cases as closing of 
schools for lack of funds or any other reason are 





known in Delaware.—H. V. Holloway, State 
Superintendent. 
Florida: I have really learned of but one 


school in Florida that has been closed this year 
for lack of school funds, but I am not sure that 
this one was closed entirely for that reason. I 
have no reason to believe that many schools in 
this state will be closed for lack of money to 
maintain them.—W. S. Cawthon, State Super- 
intendent. 

Illinois: I know of but one district where 
schools have been closed temporarily because of 
a shortage of funds. The defeat of a bond issue 
to refund outstanding orders issued for the 
wages of teachers was the cause of the sus- 
pension.—Francis G. Blair, State Superintend- 
ent. 


Indiana: I know of no schools in Indiana 


which have been closed for want of public funds. 
—B. J. Burris, State Superintendent. 
There may be some districts in this 


Iowa: 





Has a Lack of Funds Closed Schools? 


The Answer as Supplied by the Several State Superintendents of Instruction. 


state that are hard pressed for funds, but we 
have no record of any school in this state either 
being closed for want or funds or for lack of 
teachers. Apparently there is no shortage of 
teachers at the present time.—P. E. McClenahan, 
State Superintendent. 

Kansas: There is not a school in Kansas 
closed for want of adequate funds, and never has 
been since I can remember. We have a compul- 
sory school law which compels school boards to 
maintain school during the compulsory school 
term, and appropriations to aid weak districts. 
Therefore Kansas could never have such a con- 
dition as you name because the state aid could 
be used, and it would be absolutely necessary to 
maintain the minimum term of school in every 
school district in Kansas.—Lorraine E. Wooster, 
State Superintendent. 

Kentucky: None of the schools of this state 
have closed so early in the season as this for 
want of funds with which to continue in opera- 
tion.—Geo. Colvin, State Superintendent. 

Louisiana: I beg to advise that I know of no 
public schools in Louisiana which have been 
closed this session for want of adequate funds, 
lack of teachers, or other causes.—T. H. Harris, 
State Superintendent. 

Maine: All of the schools in the state of 
Maine are open this year and most of them un- 
der very much improved conditions. There have 
been no recessions to speak of in the state in 
the way of school support. The people are hold- 
ing up to the high level recently attained. We 
have also made a fine come-back on teacher 
training and have a better supply of teachers 
than ever. Our attendance in the normal 
schools this year is 46% increase over the last 
normal year before the war. 

In only two or three towns has there been a 
tendency to slip back in the way of school sup- 
port. The last legislature gave us a fine state 
state plus 6% of the permanent school fund 
school fund law which is three and one-third 
mills on the dollar of the total valuation of the 


plus one-half the taxes on banks and savings 
companies. This has been a very great en- 
couragement to the towns. We also have $100,- 
000 with which to help towns which are hard 
pressed. This is in the hands of the state super- 
intendent of schools for distribution. In addi- 
tion to this the legislature gave us a definite 
amount with which to encourage progressive 
educational movements.—Augustus O. Thomas, 
State Superintendent. 

Maryland: No schools in Maryland have been 
closed because of lack of funds, and we have a 
better supply of teachers this year than ever 
before, partly in consequence of the minimum 
salary increases provided by the legislature of 
1922, and partly because of the equalization fund 
granted fifteen of the twenty-three counties of 
the state, whereby the legal tax rate in any 
county for school maintenance, need not exceed 
67 cents on $100, in order to carry the state 
program of 1922-1923.—Albert S. Cook, State 
Superintendent. 

Massachusetts: Relative to the closing of 
schools for want of adequate funds, so far as I 
am able to determine, no such action has been 
taken by any of the local school authorities in 
Massachusetts.—Burr F. Jones, Supervisor of 
Elementary Eduéation. 

Michigan: We do not have a record of schools 
that have been closed because of shortage of 
funds, lack of teachers or other causes. There 
may be occasionally a school of this nature that 
is located in some new and undeveloped portion 
of the state, but as a rule the closing of school 
for these causes would not be general in Michi- 
gan.—Wilford L. Coffey, Deputy State Superin- 
tendent. 

Minnesota: No schools in this state have 
been closed because of the shortage of funds, 
lack of teachers or other causes relating to 
finances or the supply of teachers.—P. C. Ton- 
ning, Deputy Commissioner. 


(Continued on Page 85) 
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White speckled matt glazed Terra Cotta 





CARTER H. HARRISON TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ARCHITECTURAL BEAUTY in 
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A. F, HUSSANDER, Architect 


modern technical SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


Pork many years Technical Schools were 
considered from a utilitarian viewpoint 
only. Housed in plain uninspired buildings, 
they were no more attractive than the average 
factory. Today, however, they receive the 
careful architectural consideration that is the 
just due of any educational building. 

Pictured above is the Carter H. Harrison 
Technical High School of Chicago. For a 
building of its massive proportions, the 
architect very appropriately adapted the Clas- 
sic style of architecture. And to interpret it, 
he selected that combination of materials so 
universally chosen for schools —brick with 
Terra Cotta for trim and detail. 

From the standpoint of beauty and per- 
manence, there is no fitter material for orna- 
ment and decoration than Terra Cotta. It 
has infinite possibilities as regards form and 


‘Permanent 


color, can express the finest detail, the most 
delicate tint, as well as bold relief and bril- 
liant coloring. And from the standpoint of 
economy, Terra Cotta offers greater advan- 
tages for the money spent upon it, than any 
comparable material. It gives limitless variety 
of both form and color; has a moderate ini- 
tial cost and practically no maintenance cost. 
It is permanent— waterproof, weatherproof, 
and fire-resistant. 

Hundreds of the finest schools in the 
country owe their exterior attractiveness 
to Terra Cotta. We picture many of these 
in “Present Day Schools”, a beautiful 
and interesting brochure which we send 
free to superintendents, principals, school 
boards, and others concerned with schools. 
Address National Terra Cotta Society, 
19 West 44th St., New York, N. Y. 


Profitable 





TERRA COTTA 


Beautiful 
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quality of other makes.” 
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WEIS 


COMPARTMENTS 


TOILET, SHOWER, DRESSING ROOM 


“They are the standard by which we judge the comparative 


This is the frequently expressed opinion of leading architects 
and engineers throughout the country. Such authorities do not 
measure quality solely by advertising, samples and salesmanship— 
Performance, alone, affords an invariable standard. 

“WEISTEEL” performance is a record of satisfaction covering 
more than ten years in country clubs, schools, hospitals, churches, 
banks, offices, factories, railway terminals, comfort stations, public 


From every standpoint, many architects prefer “WEISTEEL” 
to slate or marble, and—the cost is 30 to 60 per cent less. 


Complete information gladly sent on request 


HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Factory and General Offices: 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


ATCHISON, KANSAS 
BOSTON LOS ANGELES 


=1 455 Peoples Gas Bldg. 110 West 24th St. 24 Milk Street 616 So. Utah St. 
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If You Intend to 
Alter or Build 


any room of a school or college building 
be sure to write for this 32 page catalogue 
illustrating and describing better floors for 
Class-Rooms, Dormitories, Play-Rooms, 
Corridors, Offices, Cafeterias;etc. 


Mailed on Request. 


THE MARBLELOID COMPANY, 465 Eighth Ave., New York 


ARBLELOID 


for Modern Buildings 
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Holes in the Anyforce Head are | 
_ drilled at an angle so that all the | 

i water is thrown on the bather. 

~ This is but one of the economy features | 

of Speakman Institutional Showers. 

We’ll send a folder on this shower; also, 

the experience of our organization is at 

the disposal of any School Board inter- 

ested in showers. 


SPEAKMAN COMPANY 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 


SPEAKMAN SHOWERS 
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Sani-Onyx is better than 
Marble or Tile for Wains- 
coating, Paneling, Baths, 
Toilets, Showers and Floors. 
Specifications requested for 
prices on complete installa- 
tions. 


the country. 


lunchroom equipment. 














Sani-Onyx Table Tops are radiantly.white, durable, easy to clean 
and as hard and smooth as polished glass. This type of material 
is non-absorbent and will not collect grease or dirt. Fruit juices 
and even the strongest acids have no effect on Sani-Onyx. No 


Sani Products Co. 


Write for Catalogue 
We will be glad to send you our illustrated literature showing 
all kinds of Sani equipment suitable for schools and colleges. 
Our engineering department will lay out your space free of charge, . 
Our = 
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Lunch Room &quipment that is &asy to Clean 


Educators now realize the necessity of school lunchrooms—a place 
where pupils can get a good, wholesome meal at reasonable cost. 
The illustration above is typical of a modern school lunchroom 
equipped with Sani-OnyxTop, Sani-Metal Base Tables. We 
have made hundreds of similar installations in schools all over 
For those who want the utmost in sanitation and 
durability, this type of equipment is more widely used than any 
other. You should investigate thoroughly before specifying your 


matter what you spill, a damp cloth will remove it instantly. ) 
Sani-Metal Table Bases are made of special metal, heavily 

coated with porcelain enamel. There are no crevices for dirt and 
grease to collect. Wet brooms and mops which are so injurious to 
the ordinary varnished kind, have no effect on Sani-Metal. 
A schooi lunchroom is a permanent investment and requires 
permanent equipment. We have it. 


These materials may be purchased from local distributors. 
export department completely equipped to handle foreign businets. 


Sani Building, North Chicago, III. 
Canadian Factory: Sani Products Co., Ltd. 
284 St. Helens Ave., Toronto, Canada 
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A recent installation in the 
Spaulding School, Chicago, 

ll., featuring No. 313-T 
Sani-Onyx Top Tables with 
Sani-Metal Bases and 411-P 


tools. 
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(Continued from Page 82) 

No schools have been closed in 
Mississippi within recent years for want of 
funds. Just at the present time our people 
show more interest in the schools than there has 
ever been.—W. F. Bond, State Superintendent. 

Missouri: No schools in this state are com- 
pelled to close because of a lack of funds. In 
most districts we now have sufficient funds to 
maintain a good school, and in many places the 
districts have a large surplus.—Sam A. Baker, 
State Superintendent. 


Mississippi: 


Montana: Regarding the closing of schools 
because of shortage of funds, I will state in 
reply that we have a number of such schools in 
this state. We also have schools in remote 
rural localities which have not opened because of 
inability to secure a teacher for a short term. 
The action taken by our department has been 
the advocacy of increased state support for pub- 
lie school education. As long as fifty-one of our 
fifty-three counties adhere to the district sys- 
tem, we shall continue to have great inequalities 
in taxes imposed and in opportunities offered 
children. Three of our counties which have 
adopted the county unit plan of school adminis- 
tration are offering a nine months’ term for all 
their children—May Trumper, State Superin- 
tendent. 


Nebraska. Some of the schools in Nebraska 
have suffered as a result of the failure of the 
people to pay their taxes. However, this con- 
dition has not been serious in Nebraska. One 
large consolidated school last year found it 
necessary to abandon the high school for the 
last few months of the school year. This, how- 
ever, was only an individual case and the schools 
in general were able to complete the full term 
as voted at the beginning of the school year. 
This year the collection of taxes is much easier 
and the schools will not be embarrassed in any 
way as a result of shortage of funds.—John 
Speedie, Deputy State Superintendent. 


New Jersey: I do not know of any schools 
that have been closed in New Jersey for want of 
adequate funds. I am quite sure there are none. 
—John Enright, Commissioner of Education. 

New Hampshire: No schools have been closed 
or children deprived of education because of 


financial stringency. The state in its school 
laws makes provision for the equalization of 
school opportunities by the payment of equalized 
state aid to the poorer sections of the state.— 
E. W. Butterfield, Commissioner of Education. 


New York. I do not know of any case in this 
state where a school in a district has been closed 
because of shortage of funds. It may occasion- 
ally occur that a school is closed because a 
teacher has resigned or it has been impossible to 
find a teacher. Such cases are only temporary, 
because under our method of supervision district 
superintendents are required to use every effort 
to obtain licensed teachers. It occurs often that 
a district finds it more advantageous or cheaper 
to close its schools and contract with another 
district for the instruction of its pupils. There 
have been on an average about eight hundred of 
such districts each year for the last few years. 


If a district does not maintain a school for 
the required 180 days it does not participate in 
the apportionment of public money. If a trustee 
fails to hire a teacher and open school, the com- 
missioner of education would have power to 
proceed in the courts to compel the opening and 
maintenance of the school or the providing for 
the instruction of the children of the district in 
the schools of an adjoining district. If for a 
sufficient reason, as for instance inadequate 
financial resources, the district was unable to 
open and maintain a school, the commissioner of 
education would have the power to direct the 
district superintendent to dissolve the district 
and annex its territory to an adjoining district, 
so that provision might be made for the educa- 
tion of the children of the district, I have 
known of no cases in the last ten years where 
such action was required bv the conrmmissioner 
of education—Frank B. Gilbert, Deputy Com- 
missioner. 

North Carolina: No schools in this state have 
been closed this year because of a lack of ade- 
quate funds.—W. H. Pittman, Secretary. 


North Dakota: We have no cases in our 
state where our schools have been closed on 
account of shortage of funds or lack of teachers. 
Our schools have come through the recent crisis 
in a very satisfactory manner and at present 
our financial conditions are improving rapidly 


and our supply of teachers is equal to the de- 
mand. All our schools are now in session and 
we anticipate a good school year.—Minnie J. 
Nielson, State Superintendent. 


Ohio: No schools in Ohio have been closed 
this year due to a shortage of funds, lack of 
teachers, or other causes. One township in a 
southern county will not open its schools until 
after the November election. This course is 
being followed as a desperate means of driving 
home to the voters the urgent need of their 
voting for an additional levy of three mills.— 
W. B. Bliss, Assistant Director. 


Oklahoma: There are many schools in Okla- 
homa that will be handicapped for want of funds. 
This department is preparing a report on that 
subject for the use of the legislature which will 
be ready in some thirty to sixty days.—R. H. 
Wilson, State Superintendent. 


Oregon: In so far as this department has 
been advised there are no schools in Oregon that 
are without funds and unable to carry on their 
work.—J. A. Churchill, State Superintendent. 

Pennsylvania: I frequently see items in the 
newspapers about schools closing in certain 
parts of our state because of the want of funds 
to meet current expenses. However, so far, not 
a single school has been closed this year. One 
or two were closed last spring, but the closing 
of such schools might have been avoided by 
proper management on the part of the boards 
of directors. The embarrassment which we have 
had in this state is due to the failure of the 
state to pay its appropriations for education at 
the time they are due. For years, the state has 
been about six months behind in the payment of 
school funds. During the last year or so there 
has been considerable protest on the part of 
local school authorities and we are confident 
that the general assembly will correct this sit- 
uation when it convenes in January, 1923.—T. 
E. Finegan, State Superintendent. 


Rhode Island: Report of schools closed for 
want of funds or shortage of teachers does not 
apply in Rhode Island. The general assembly 
increased the state’s major appropriation for 
public schools by 125 per cent at the last ses- 
sion, and town appropriations have been main- 
tained at customary figures or increased. Of 
course, more money could be spent, but our 
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Granite —The Noblest * Duilding Stone 








For Those Who Look Further Than Dollars and Cents 


Who can say that Granite 
has been without influence 
in the lives of our people? 


Certainly New England 
has begotten many men of 
granite courage and 
strength. 


Now, right in the heart of 
Boston, on hal- 
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of granite stands a school 
built entirely of Granite. 
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school interests are not suffering for want of 
money. The acute stage of teacher shortage 
has passed in Rhode Island, and while the de- 
mand for teachers is still insistent, we have not 
been compelled to close schools. There is a 
shortage of buildings and seating accommoda- 
tions due to discontinuance of building programs 
in war time. Building programs have been re- 
sumed, however, and the future is promising. 
Meanwhile the situation is being met as satis- 
factorily as it may be by part-time classes.— 
Walter E. Ranger, Commissioner of Education. 

South Carolina: During the scholastic year 
1921-22 a few schools abbreviated their session 
in the spring months. This shortening of the 
term was due to the postponement of taxes and 
the resulting failure of taxpayers to settle their 
tax accounts during April, May and June. The 
abbreviation in a few cases was two weeks, in 
a few cases four weeks, and in no case more 
than eight weeks. 

The South Carolina General Assembly post- 
poned tax collections till September Ist. The 
State Auditor postponed these collections later 
till October 15th. These uncollected taxes will 
probably yield about fifty per cent of their face 
value. The money will hardly become available 
before the spring of 1923. 


The schools were not seriously weakened in 
any ease by the abbreviation of the session. 
Ninéty per cent of our schools ran the full term 
planned for the year 1921-22. The most regret- 
table effect was the salary loss to teachers. 
This was prospective rather than real, however, 
because the law in South Carolina directs school 
officials to shut down their schools whenever the 
public school revenue is exhausted. All schools 
are opening on time for the session 1922-23. 
The popular interest in education is deeper and 
more general than heretofore. The ravages of 
the boll weevil, however, have reduced the in- 
come of our farmers more than sixty per cent. 
The effect on school revenues for the current 
session is doubtful. I hope no shortening of 
the school term will be necessary. I also hope 
no lowering of teachers’ salaries will be insisted 
upon. The outcome, however, is a matter for 
the future to determine—J. E. Swearingen, 
State Superintendent. 

South Dakota: Let me say that the rumor 
that has reached you regarding the closing of 
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schools, because of want of adequate funds, does 
not apply to any portion of South Dakota, so 
far as I am aware. Our farmers have been 
“hard hit” by the prices of farm products dur- 
ing the past two years, but we still are able to 
maintain our schools. We increased our com- 
pulsory term from seven to eight months in 
1921, and so far as I know this is being com- 
plied with in all sections of the state.—Fred L. 
Shaw, State Superintendent. 

Tennessee: The schools in Tennessee are run 
by a county board of education except in cities 
or independent taxing districts, and since these 
county boards of education are required under 
penalty to keep within their budget, we have 
no trouble in regard to school funds. Tennes- 
see schools will run much longer this year than 
ever in their history—A. B. Caldwell, Chief 
Clerk, Department of Public Instruction. 

Texas: No schools have been closed in Texas 
on account of the lack of funds. The state ap- 
portionment of 1920-21 was $14.50 per capita; 
in 1921-22 it was $13.00 per capita, but for 
1922-23 it is $10.00 per capita because the legis- 
lature failed to make a special appropriation 
from the general fund to supplement the state 
available school fund. I am of the opinion that 
terms will be shortened in the spring on account 
of this decrease in the per capita apportion- 
ment, but at the present time no schools have 
been closed on account of lack of funds.—Annie 
Webb Blanton, State Superintendent. 

Utah: A few of the districts in Utah closed 
their schools a little earlier last.year, as to 
school year, than they otherwise would have 
done if normal financial conditions had been pre- 
vailing. This office advocated staying strictly 
within the budgets. Outside agencies were de- 
manding‘*a decrease in school expenditures, and 
for these and other causes, as stated before, a 
number of the schools closed somewhat earlier 
in the year. This number, however, was com- 
paratively few, and there are no schools closed 
at the present time for want of funds. At 
least, if there are any, the number is so few 
as to be practically negligible. I think it is true 
that some small schools have been closed, but 
adjustments have invariably been made to take 
care of pupils attending those small schools by 
providing facilities for them to attend adjacent 
schools. You will likely know that there are 
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in Utah comparatively few school districts— 
only 40 including our five cities of the first and 
second class. It is possible, therefore, by means 
of the consolidated organization to close small 
schools when desirable, providing transportation 
for the pupils so that they may attend larger 
schools at near by places.—A. C. Matheson, As- 
sistant State Superintendent. 

Vermont: I am pleased to state that as yet 
no schools in Vermont have been closed because 
of the lack of funds for the support of the same. 
There is a shortage of professionally trained 
teachers. These positions are being filled tem- 
porarily by persons to whom permits are issued, 
either by the local board of school directors or 
the state board of education. School directors 
are allowed to issue permits only to those who 
have completed a four year secondary school 
course. These are issued for twelve weeks’ 
duration and may be renewed twice. The per- 
mits issued by the state department of educa- 
tion are for twelve weeks’ duration and may be 
renewed several times. However, it is not the 
policy of the state board of education to make 
it any easier for.a teacher to teach on a permit 
than on a school board permit.—John D. Whit- 
tier, Supervisor of Elementary Schools. 

Virginia: We have not yet had reports from 
many counties that schools will be closed for 
lack of funds. We have had a few reports, how- 
ever, which indicate that school terms cannot 
be much improved and that salaries cannot be 
materially increased with the present school 
funds. In a few instances financial shortages 
may necessitate a briefer term or a decrease 
in salaries. You realize then that the situation 
in some of the counties in Virginia is far from 
encouraging. We are undertaking to do with 
seventeen and a half million dollars a job which 
would require at least twenty-two and a half 
million for efficient operation.—Harris Hart, 
State Superintendent. 

West Virginia: We advise that no such con- 
dition as the closing of schools for want of funds 
exists in West Virginia as funds are adequate 
for the maintenance of our schools. It is true 
that in a few instances we have been notified 
that a few children were not being provided 
with schoo] facilities. However, this might occur 
when a board of education, at their meeting in 

(Concluded on Page 89) 
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GENERAL SESSIONS 


Note: Will start promptly; will close on time. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 9th, 8:45 A. M. 
Main Auditorium 










Note: A crowded hall encourages the first speaker. 
Greeting: The Association’s New Form; Some 
Implications—M. C. Potter, Superintendent 
of Schools, Milwaukee. 
15 minutes. 


President’s Address: A Program of Co-opera- 
tion—Thos, W. Boyce, Milwaukee. 
15 minutes. 


Growth in Service—Frank Cody, City Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Detroit. 
30 minutes. 


Community and Group Singing—Conducted by 
Peter W. Dykema, Chairman, Department 
of School Music, University of Wisconsin. 

A mixed choir of music teachers and other 
members of the Association, led by Edgar 
V. Gordon, Extension Division, University 

of Wisconsin, will give two numbers and 

assist in the Communj 

























ote: The accompaniments will be played on 
Monogram Piano, the little school instrument 
made by the Miessner Piano Company, Mil- 
maukee, 
A Program of Health ucation—Caroline Hed- 
ger, M. D., Elizabeth McCormick Memorial 
und, Chicago. 
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Capacity of four ordinary stairways 
plus absolute safety. The Dow Spiral 
Slide Fire Escape. Ask for details. 


THE DOW CO., Incorporated, 300 N. Buchanan St. 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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Quick exit assured 
Safety provided 


Members of school boards and other officials 
on whom the responsibility rests should 
make full provision for protection to life in 
case of panic by the use of this safety device. 
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Fire Exit Door Bolts 


as illustrated above, are attractive in appear- 
ance, strong in construction and quick in ac- 
tion. The construction is such that in operat- 
ing the push bar the hands or arms cannot be 
caught between the bar and the door. 


They have a wide push bar which projects 
only 214 inches from the surface of the door, 
permitting the door to swing wide open so as 
not to obstruct passage through the doorway. 
Slight pressure on the bar at any point will 
release the bolts instantly. All edges and cor- 
ners. on the bars and brackets are carefully 
rounded, eliminating all possibility of wearing 
apparel becoming accidentally caught. 


Sargent Fire Exit Door Bolts, 
Locks and Hardware are sold by 
representative dealers in all cities. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, Manufacturers 


New Haven, Conn. 
New York Chicago 
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July, failed to provi’e a teacher because of the 
fewness of pupils. We suggest, however, that 
there is no necessity for this condition to exist 
in West Virginia, since the last session of the 
legislature augmented the general school fund 
by one million dollars additional per year to aid 
districts of low valuation in maintaining the 
minimum term of school of 7% months. There- 
fore, we can truthfully say that there is no lack 
of funds in West Virginia for carrying on 
schools.—J. H. Hickman, Assistant State Super- 
intendent. 


(Concluded 


Wyoming: So far as I know there are no 
districts in this state where schools are not in 
operation on account of lack of funds or short- 
age of teachers. There are doubtless some 
isolated rural districts that are not yet operating 
schools, but state and county aid is practically 
sufficient to open these schools and the employ- 
ment bureau of the state department has been 
able to furnish teachers to all districts asking 
its assistance. There is no reason for any closed 
schools in Wyoming this year.—Lewis C. Tid- 
ball, Jr., Commissioner of Education. 

Wisconsin: Where schools have closed it has 
usually been on account of the lack of pupils 
and in such cases the law requires the transpor- 
tation of any pupils residing in districts which 
have been closed by vote of the electors to ad- 
joining schools. No special shortage of teachers 
has been reported in this state with the excep- 
tions of one or two counties which report a 
small shortage of teachers for rural positions. 
In many counties there appears to be a small 
excess of teachers.—John Callahan, State Super- 
intendent. 

Porto Rico: No schools in Porto Rico have 
been closed because of shortage of funds or lack 
of teachers. Our schools are not opened unless 
a teacher is provided either by the Insular gov- 
ernment or the municipality. It is also the 
policy of the department of education to open 
a school only in case a proper equipment can be 
supplied. If our supervisory force find that any 
schools have been opened which are not properly 
equipped they are advised by the department to 
close such schools.—Gertrude Liggett, Assistant 
Commissioner. 
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C. L. Woolridge, Architect. 
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Alaska: It was not necessary to close any 
of our schools. In fact, a number of new schools 
were opened. However, it was necessary for 
us to shorten the term of twenty-two schools in 
districts outside incorporated towns for one 
month in order to have sufficient funds for 
proper maintenance of the additional schools. 
The standard length of school term is nine 
months. Our appropriation year ends on March 
31, 1923. There is little doubt but that the 
legislature will remedy the situation at that 
time.—Lester D. Henderson, Commissioner of 
Education. 

Idaho: I do not know of any schools jn this 
state that have been closed this year because 
of shortage of funds. No reports of any such 
districts have been made to us.—E. E. Redfield, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Hawaii: No schools in Hawaii have been 
closed on account of want of funds, but the 
schools have been somewhat crippled on account 
of the lack of sufficient funds for the payment 
of the salaries of an adequate number of teach- 
ers. All teachers in Hawaii are appointed and 


paid by the Territorial Department of Public 
Instruction according to a salary schedule pre- 
pared by the Department and approved by the 
Governor, etc.—T. 
tendent. 


H. Gibson, Deputy Superin- 
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PUBLIC OWNED TEACHER’S HOMES. 


A fairly complete discussion on _ teacher’s 
homes as owned or controlled by school districts 
has been issued in pamphlet form by the United 
States Bureau of Education. 

The author, J. C. Muerman, explains that the 
teacher’s home, which in some localities is called 
teacherage, manse or dominage, is the outgrowth 
of a desire for better living conditions, especially 
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for those who teach in rural districts. The de- 
mand for such homes has been stimulated by 
the fact that foreign tenant farmers have 
largely come upon the scene and because of the 
general housing shortage in the villages. 

In order to meet the situation school boards 
have rented furnished dwellings and have either 
given them to teachers, rent free, or charged 
them a nominal monthly rental. This has en- 
abled schoo] authorities in many instances to 
retain their worth while teachers. 

In some states it became necessary to enact 
laws enabling school boards to build teachers’ 
homes. In Texas, which leads in the number 
of such homes, it was necessary to secure legis- 
lation before school boards could act in the 
matter. The state now maintains 567 teachers’ 
homes. 

There are such homes now in use in Some ten 
states: Texas, Oklahoma, California, Colorado, 
Mississippi, Washington, Idaho, North Dakota 
and Louisiana. These states have about two- 
thirds of the teachers’ homes in the United 


States. The balance are scattered throughout 
the country, but principally in the eastern 
states. 


Advantages and Disadvantages. 


The study also deals with the advantages and 
disadvantages of the scheme. Those reporting 
on the subject primarily hold that the teacher’s 
home is the result of a necessity and it also 
makes for increased efficiency. It gives teach- 
ers a freedom and independence not possible in 
the usual boarding house. 

The disadvantages enumerated are to the 
effect that teachers do not wish to live alone 
and separated from other classes of people. Nor 
has it been found that teachers will always dwell 
together in harmony. 

The states having laws permitting the build- 
ing, owning and controlling of homes for teach- 
ers are: Alabama, Colorado, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Utah, Virginia, Wyoming. 

The pamphlet provides floor plans, enumerates 
equipment, and shows the type of buildings em- 
ployed for teachers’ homes. 
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~ "TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION. 


—Grand Junction, Colo. For the present year 
the teaching staff has been divided into groups 
for work in educational research. The studies 
will be directed by the cooperative extension 
service of the state educational institutions and 
credit will be given for all work performed by 
the teachers. Seven groups have been organized 
to undertake the following lines of study: 


Physical status, retardation and acceleration, 
effort and accomplishment quotients, class 
sizes, classical league investigation, feeble- 


mindedness and border-line intelligence, voca- 
tional preferences of children. About 75 teach- 
ers will be engaged in the study of these sev- 
eral problems. 

—Manchester, N. H. The school board has 
amended the rule governing teachers’ absences. 
The rule as amended reads: 

“The absence of any teacher for any other 
cause than sickness or death in the immediate 
family will cause the total loss of the salary, 
the same to be figured on the basis of 190 days 
per annum.” 

—That teachers’ salaries are still on the in- 
crease is the recent statement of the Ohio Wes- 
leyan Teachers’ Placement Bureau, which has 
eompiled figures for the present year. An av- 
erage increase of $83 a year over salaries for 
1921-22 is shown by the bureau, while the av- 
erage salary for the year is $1,367. 

Men teachers, according to the bureau, are 
paid on an average $284 a year more than 
women, this difference having increased since 
1921-22 when it amounted only to an average 
of $236 a year. 

Beginning teachers going out from Ohio Wes- 
leyan this year draw an average salary of $1,350, 
women an average of $1,270, and men $1,550. 
These teachers are of all grades from primary 
to college instructors and all were graduates or 
former students of the University. 

—New and higher standards for teachers’ re- 
quirements in the schools of Memphis, Tenn., 
are intended to raise the efficiency of the school 
system. Under this plan, new teachers enter- 
ing the system must have credits for at least 
two years’ normal school or college work in 
addition to a high school education. Those al- 
ready employed who are without this training 
are exempted from the rule. Teachers now in 
the schools who do not possess certificates of 
examination must obtain them at the entrance 
examinations held on specified dates. 
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—Secretary A. B. Meredith of the Connecti- 
cut State Board of Education has rendered an 
opinion to the effect that no school board can 
compel a teacher to work on holidays. The 
decision was given in connection with an action 
of the school board at Bridgeport, which had 
voted to open the schools on Thursday, which 
was a legal holiday, also on Washington’s and 
Lincoln’s birthdays. The secretary points out 
that if a teacher is willing to teach on a holiday, 
that is a matter for her to decide and is purely 
a local matter. 

—The High School Women’s League of Bos- 
ton, Mass., has begun an intensive campaign in 
behalf of their plea for equal pay for equal 
work. The league has distributed letters to the 
citizens asking them to vote on the equal pay 
section of the ballot. 

—Salaries of teachers in Illinois are steadily 
mounting according to a table issued by the 
State Education Department at Springfield. Of 
the eighty counties reporting on teachers’ sal- 
aries, the pay of men teachers has been in- 
creased in 41 counties, the pay of women teach- 
ers in 63 counties, and of all teachers in 62 
counties. For the school year 1921-22 Will 
County paid the highest average salary for all 
teachers, with an average salary of $1,569. 
Lake County was next with an average salary 
of $1,533. The largest average percentage in- 
crease in all counties from the preceding school 
year was in Ford County, where from an av- 
erage of $808 yearly pay in 1920-21, teachers’ 
pay was raised to $956 in 1921-22, an average 
percentage increase of 28.41. Men’s salaries 
were increased from $884 to $1,428, for an av- 
erage increase of 61.524 per cent, and women’s 
pay from $796.67 to $956.41, for an average 
increase of 20.05 per cent in Ford County. 
Somerville, Mass. The school board has 
refused to approve a recommendation of the 
teachers’ committee that three married women 
teachers be employed for the remainder of the 
school year. 

Michigan City, Ind. The board has adoptea 
a new rule governing married women teachers 
in the schools. Under the rule, no teacher will 
be reappointed who marries during the school 
term or during vacation time. A rule adopted 
last summer provides that no married women 
will receive appointment in the schools. These 
rules do not affect the married teachers who 
were employed before the new rules were made. 
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—St. Louis, Mo. Because of a shortage in 
elementary teachers, the school board has found 
it necessary to employ as substitutes former 
teachers who are now married. Such teachers 
are placed on the substitute list at the salary 
of the year of the schedule which they last 
enjoyed. 


The Oakland Teachers’ Association con- 
tains approximately 1,300 members who stand 
for professional organization, professional study 
and advancement, and professional wage. The 
largest problems of the school system are dis- 
cussed in this organization. Some new ideas 
here; some new ideas mellow here; all new 
ideas are sifted here. 


—Robert C. Moore, secretary of the Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association, says that teachers’ 
salaries in the state of Illinois have increased 
94 per cent in eight years and are now 32 per 
cent more than the cost of living. Salaries, 
he says, began to gain on the cost of living 
between 1913 and 1915, in which year the cost 
of living again passed the salaries and this con- 
dition continued until some time in 1920, when 
the salaries again took the lead. As he puts 
it: “In 1913 teachers had 100 cents to pur- 
chase every 100 cents worth of the cost of 
living. Now they have 194 cents for every 147 
cents worth of the cost of living. Therefore, 
they are paid 32 per cent more than the cost of 
living and you may say that their financial con- 
dition has improved 32 per cent.” 


—Lexington, Mass. The school board has 
adopted a salary schedule for the elementary 
grades and high school. In the schedule credit 
is allowed for experience and other school sys- 
tems. New teachers are not engaged at the 
maximum salaries. The schedule is as follows: 

Elementary Grades—First year, $1,000; sec- 
ond year, $1,100; third year, $1,200; fourth year, 
$1,300; fifth year, $1,400; sixth year, $1,500. 

High School—First year, $1,200; second year, 
$1,300; third year, $1,400; fourth year, $1,500; 
fifth year, $1,600; sixth year, $1,700; seventh 
year, $1,800. 


—Seattle, Wash. The board has adopted a 
recommendation of the superintendent provid- 
ing that teachers of manual training and home 
economics who divide their time between dif- 
ferent schools, be given an allowance of $5 
monthly to cover transportation expenses made 
necessary in the discharge of their duties. 
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ADVERTISING 


By DR. FRANK CRANE 


(Copyright by Frank Crane) 


world. That is not because it enables busi- 

ness people to sell more goods, not because it 
is a way to make great profits. Nothing can be really 
great for any purely dollars-and-cents reason. 

It is because, in advertising, business becomes 
vocal. When, in the course of evolution, the animal 
acquired speech and became able to utter himself, 
he had made the longest stride in development. He 
had stepped from brute to man. 

The human soul dates back to the first word. 
“In the beginning was the Word.” 

Advertisement is the utterance of human en- 
ergy. Craftsmanship is good, and industry, and 
organization, and business ability; but they are 
dumb giants until they find speech — dumb and 
dangerous. 

Business, including manufacturing, farming, 
transportation, and selling, is to the new world 
what fighting was to the old. The old world or- 
ganized only to kill, and its genius was displayed 
by great generals. Its heroes were the mighty 
killers. To them it set up its statues. 

The new world, typified by, led by America, is 


A DVERTISING is the greatest business in the 


organized to serve, to make human life richer, 
deeper, stronger, more complex and heterogeneous. 

And business is simply service. Business comes 
to itself, attains maturity and full self-expression 
only through advertising. 

Advertising is the breath of life breathed into 
the nostrils of business, by which it becomes a liv- 
ing soul. 

Thus advertising not only enlarges business; 
it radically changes the nature of business. 

By it business passes from bureaucracy and au- 
tocracy into democracy. It takes the whole people 
into its growth. It enters the veins of the common- 
wealth. It becomes a function of communal life. 

Without Advertising Comes Decay and Death. 
Nations need advertising. If they would advertise 
they would prevent war. War is the self-expres- 
sion of dumb brute force. Advertising is the self- 
expresion of intelligent strength that knows how 
to speak. 

It is the something plus in advertising that is 
significant. It is this something plus that makes ad- 
vertising to business what art is to handiwork, what 
music is to feeling, what language is to the soul. 


LIST OF MEMBERS 


Each has subscribed to and is maintaining the highest standards of practice in their editorial and advertising service 


Advertising and Selling 

American Architect and Architectural 
Review 

American Blacksmith, Auto and Tractor 
Shop 

American Exporter 

American Funeral Director (The) 

American Hatter (The) 

American Machinist 

American Paint Journal 

American Paint and Oil Dealer 

American Printer (The) 

AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD 
JOURNAL (THE) 

Architectural Record (The) 

Automobile Dealer and Repairer 

Automobile Journal 

Automotive Industries 

Bakers’ Weekly 

Boiler Maker (The) 

Boot and Shoe Recorder 

Brick and Clay Record 

Buildings and Building Management 

Building Supply News 

Bulletin of Pharmacy (The) 

Canadian Grocer 

Canadian Machinery and Manufacturing 
News 

Canadian Railway and Marine World 

Candy and Ice Cream 

Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering 

Clothier and Furnisher (The) 

Coal Age 

Coal Trade Journal 

Concrete 

Cotton 

Daily Metal Trade 

Distribution and Warehousing 

Domestic Engineering 

Dry Goods Economist 

Drygoodsman 

Dry Goods Reporter 

Electric Railway Journal 


Electrical Merchandising 
Electrical Record 

Electrical World 

Embalmers’ Monthly (The) 
Engineering and Contracting 
Engineering and Mining Journal 
Enginereing News-Record 


Factory 

Farm Implement News 

Farm Machinery—Farm Power 
Fire and Water Engineering 
Foundry (The) 

Furniture Journal (The) 

Furniture Manufacturer and Artisan 
Furniture Merchants’ Trade Journal 


Gas Age Record 
Good Furniture Magazine 
Grand Rapids Furniture Record (The) 


Haberdasher (The) 

Hardware Age 

Hardware and Metal 

Heating and Ventilating Magazine (The) 
Hide and Leather 

Hospital Management 

Hotel Monthly (The) 

Hotel Review 


Illustrated Milliner 

Implement and Tractor Age 
Implement and Tractor Trade Journal 
Industrial-Arts Magazine (The) 
Inland Printer (The) 

Iron Age (The) 

Iron Trade Review (The) 
Lumber 

Lumber Trade Journal (The) 
Lumber World Review 
Manufacturers’ Record 
Manufacturing Jeweler (The) 
Marine Engineering 

Marine Review 

Millinery Trade Review (The) 
Mill Supplies 


Mining and Scientific Press 
Modern Hospital (The) 

Motor Age 

Motorcycle and Bicycle Illustrated 
Motor Truck 

Motor World 


National Builder 

National Cleaner and Dyer 
National Petroleum News 
Nautical Gazette (The) 
Northwest Commercial Bulletin 
Northwestern Druggist 
Nugent’s, The Garment Weekly 
Oil News 

Oil Trade Journal 


Power 

Power Boating 

Power Farming Dealer 

Power Plant Engineering 

Price Current—Grain Reporter 

Printers’ Ink 

Railway Age 

Railway Electrical Engineer 

Railway Maintenance Engineer 

Railway Mechanical Engineer 

Railway Signal Engineer 

Retail Lumberman 

Rock Products 

Rubber Age 

Sanitary and Heating Engineering 

Shoe Findings 

Shoe and Leather Reporter 

Shoe Retailer (The) 

Southern Engineer 

Southern Hardware and Implement 
Journal 

Sporting Goods Dealer (The) 

Starchroom Laundry Journal (The) 

Tea and Coffee Trade Journal (The) 

Textile World 

Welding Engineer 

Woodworker (The) 
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Some Parents I Have Known 


Robert Remus. 


The last time we saw that old white nag com- 
ing into our dooryard was ten years ago, 
we can still vividly see that old white nag ap 
proaching. It belonged to Mrs. T. who was the 
wife of a thrifty farmer in my district. She 
was the mother of John Henry. There were 
other children, but it is sufficient to know that 
she was John Henry’s mother. He was a spoiled 
“kid.” No brotherless and sisterless child was 
half so spoiled as he. In her younger days Mrs. 
T. had been a teacher, and she knew more about 
schools than all the teachers put together with 
the superintendent thrown in for good measure 


yet 


One day the old white nag brought her over 
to tell me that the spelling books were no good, 
and she proposed to change them by purchasing 
new ones to take their place, which of course | 
refused to agree to. On another occasion she 
followed along after me as I came from visiting 
John Henry’s school. I went to a store kept by 
one of the school committee men, and she follow 
ed in after me. 
side she said in a voice so 
teacher is no good. My boy has not been taught 
a thing.” She paused long enough to get her 
breath and continued: “I visited the school a 
week ago, and told her how to teach and since 


As soon as we were nicely in 


all could hear, “That 


then my boy has learned a great deal.” This 
was the climax of that particular confab. After 
she left the committee man said to me: “Why 


dont you hire that woman to go around to all 
your schools and tell the teachers how to do it?” 


Mrs. T. was so impossible that she did not 
cause many gray hairs to come, but she and the 
old white nag were a source of continual pester- 
ing, and my good wife hated to see her coming 
even worse than I did. 


Dr. R. was very hot tempered and had a child- 
ish imagination that played havoc with him. 
Something imaginary would come up and he 
would rush to the telephone, and proceed to 
blow me up, using all the bad words in the 
English language to make it good and strong. 
He would accuse fie of standing up for the 
teacher, which was true enough. Now the only 
thing about the little doctor, which I really did 
not like, was that every time he would have his 
say, over the telephone, and then he would hang 
up the receiver before I could get a chance to 
talk back to him. This particular type of one- 





A PLAYGROUND IN DAILEY 


children of any neighborhood is a well-equipped 
fresh air, sunshine and healthful play will combine to make healthy bodies and 
lustrated has apparatus for older as well as small children 


A blessing for th« 





sided combat never left me in a pleasant frame 


of mind. 
Mr. G. is a man whose head tilts back 
grees so that his nose points towards the 


45 de 
sun or 
the moon, depending on the time of the day or 
night it happenes to be. He is not troubled 
with tonsils and adenoids, but he just naturally 
carries his mouth open, for 
very loquacious in- 


ready action I 


suppose, because he is a 


dividual. Except for these few glaring eccen 


tricties he is a very good appearing man. He 
knows more things that are not so than any 
other intelligent man I have ever seen. With 


all this, he is rather a bright fellow, and in many 
ways is a desirable citizen. His personal habits 
are clean, and he would like to help to make 
the town a better place to live in. But when he 
gets mixed up with anything of a civie nature 
nothing much is accomplished. He always has 
out-and 
No one ean talk all the 


does and not 


a chip on his shoulder, and he is an 
out destructive critic. 
time as he be wrong a good part 


of the 


shortcomings of some of the members of his own 


time. This poor man has told me the 
family, so why should one not expect him to 
criticise everything and everybody he knows 
about ? 


Mr. 


college. 


W. 


This may seem a 


has an only son who is going to 


mild statement to 
make about a man in this day and generation, 
but not so. During the process of getting this 
particular son into college—and by the way he 
was a fine boy, and bright enough to enter any 
college with little difficulty 
sulted about it. A great deal was said about 
the quality of the high preparation. 
There were grave doubts about the ability of 
a local school being thorough enough to prepare 
this boy for college. The fact that had 
never had any trouble in getting other boys into 
higher institutions counted for nothing. All 
the colleges were corresponded with, and all the 
faculty and the superintendent had to read all 
the letters, both received and sent. 
we met the father we had to talk about it. 


-everyone was con 


school 


we 


Every time 


One would have thought that this boy’s get 
ing ready for college was a greater event than 
the America. The hundred or 
more whom I have had something to do with in 
preparing for college, all taken together, have 


discovery of 





; | 
| 





he ee 
PARK, DENVER 


and carefully supervised 


healthy minds 


playground, where 
The playground il- 


not necessitated half the work that this one did. 
We would get certificates all made out for one 
institution and suppose everything settled, then 
we would get a request to make out another set 
for some other college. One day the plan would 
be to go directly to college, the next day it was 
decided to take a year in a preparatory school. 
Before we got through with this boy I think he 
must have been duly admitted to half the col- 
leges in New England. 

Mrs. D’s. husband made a fortune out of the 
war. When I get ready to die I shall be glad 
that his money is not mine. This suddenly be- 
coming rich, gave Mrs. D. authority for assum- 
ing considerable responsibility. One Sunday 
morning she called at our home before I was 
hardly up and clothed in my right mind. She 
told me that one of my new teachers had tuber 
culosis, and that the pupils must not be con- 
taminated by her. If of Mrs. D’s. own 
children had been in the school one could have 
excused her for being anxious if she had honest 
suspicions, but it was not 
the least. 


any 


a case of anxiety in 
To make a long story short I took 
the teacher to the best lung specialist in the 
We also sent 
several cultures away to be examined, and every- 
thing the 
never felt 
Kvery town has its four 
This small-town blue blood must 
at times assert its importance, even at the ex- 
pense of poor overworked rural school teachers. 


state for a thorough examination. 


negative. As a result teacher 


Mrs. D. 


towards me thereafter. 


was 
kept her job, but the same 


hundred set. 


Mr. S. had a method of annoyance all his own. 
I have never seen him nor heard his voice by 
telephone, but I have received his letters. They 
were not excessively long, but one could never 
quite make out from them what he was driving 
at. This was not because the writer was igno- 
rant, for he was a prosperous business man, and 
had a good sized group of children all of whom 
got along well in school. He really had little 
to grumble about so far as school was concern- 
ed, but he fussed now and then just the same. 
I have always had the theory that he had spells 
of getting overtired at his factory; when he 
came home in an ill frame of mind he could not 
always make the necessary allowances for the 
stories his children brought home from school, 
and so his verbosity frequently got the best of 
him. None of his letters were ever answered, 
and he never wrote a second time about any- 
thing. He must have done his correspondence 
at night, and as I theorized after sleeping on 
it, whatever it was, he got up next morning feel 
ing much better towards us. 

Mrs. FE. a widow with five children 
of school age, and with nothing but her frail 
self to support them all on. But she had al- 
most completed high school herself, and she was 
determined to all her children through 
Her three good boys have now gradu 


was left 


see 

school. 

ated from high school, and her two daughters 

are on their way. I have always called this 

modest little woman one of the very best in town. 
was something of 


Mr. E. 


would choose the 


a politician, and 
town meeting as the medium 
through which to transmit his grievances. In 


one of his town meeting orations he told a 
clergyman who had dared to say what he 
thought: “You only pay taxes on a cow and 


piano and you have no business telling the tax 
payers of this town how to spend their money.” 
It is still 
argue the old idea that because they pay a big 


queer how many American citizens 


tax they should be entitled to special privileges. 
Just last even ng I attended a hearing at which 


two or three different citizens prefaced their 
remarks by calling attention to the big taxes 
they pay. Such people would probably vote, 


if they could get the chance, to return to the 
European custom of limiting the ballot to those 


(Concluded on Page 125) 
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FRANKLIN HIGH SCHOOL, PORTLAND, OREGON, UNIFORM HEATING IS SUPPLIED BY A CRANE*EQUIPPED SYSTEM, F. A 


MORE EFFECTIVE SCHOOL HEATING 


To provide for effective steam heating, 
radiators and pipes must be kept free of 
condensed steam. Steam traps automati- 


Cranetilt steam traps are produced to give 
dependable service throughout their long 
life. They are designed and manufac- 





- NARAMORE, PORTLAND, ARCHITECT. 





cally drain all the water from the system 
without allowing the escape of any steam, 
and when so arranged, return it directly to 
the boilers. In operation, they require 
only occasional inspections and little care. 


tured by Crane Co. with the same care as 
that used in the production of all Crane 
valves and fittings for heating systems, 
water pipe-lines and Crane sanitation 
equipment for both schools and homes. 


CRANE 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Thirty-five Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City 
Works: Chicago and Bridgeport 
CRANE, LIMITED, MONTREAL. CRANE-BENNETT, Lrv., LONDON 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO 
CIE CRANE, PARIS 
































Cranetilt Three-V aloe Steam Trap 
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ARIES SE 


The dismissal bell rings,—pupils has- 
ten to secure their wraps and personal 
belongings. It is then that a locker 
receives rough use. Often, the doors 
are unlocked and swung clear back. 
Unless well built this results in a 
strain on hinges and uprights. 





On Berloy Steel Wardrobe Lockers no 
matter how often the doors are swung 
clear back, no harm results. Mounted 
on two inch wrought steel hinges with 
concealed attachments, the doors 
open the entire distance of 170° with- 
out any strain on hinges or uprights. 
Freedom from constant repairs is in- 
sured. 


The many other noteworthy features 
of Berloy Steel Wardrobe Lockers to- 
gether with installation views are 
shown in catalogue Y-7. Have you 
a copy? 


THE BERGER MFG. CO., CANTON, OHIO 


Boston New York Philadelphia 
Chicago St. Louis Kansas City 
Minneapolis San Francisco Los Angeles 


Dallas Roanoke Jacksonville 








Doors that open wide 












































Signaling and Protective 
Systems 


For Schools, Hospitals, Industrial 
Buildings, Hotels, Factories, Etc. 


The Holtzer-Cabot reputation of forty years’ successful 
manufacture of electrical equipment is a very real pro- 
tection, 

The leading Architects and Engineers of the country 
have always recognized this 100% efficiency. 
Holtzer-Cabot installations are remarkable for many 
original features which are absolutely exclusive. 


Simplicity, accessibility and low cost of maintenance 
are reasons why Holtzer-Cabot systems are a valuable 
investment. 


In specifying Holtzer-Cabot products, you are specify- 
ing service over an indefinitely prolonged period—a 
period where up-keep is reduced to a minimum and 
where service is increased to a maximum. 


Architects and engineers are :invited to write for 
brochure, “Signal Systems for Schools,” which gives 
detailed information of the types of signal systems we 
make, 


THE HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC CO. 
Electric Signaling Systems 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY Boston, Mass. 
125 Amory Street 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Chicago, Ill., 616-65 So. State St. Baltimore, Md., 
New York, N. Y., 101 Park Ave. oo tae ——— Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 807 Otis Bldg. * = 
» Pa., 408 Claus Spreckl 
Detroit, Mich., 1051 Book Bldg. a See Sty. 


Minneapolis, Minn 
Cleveland, Ohio, 517 Union Bldg. 627 Metropolitan. Life Bldg. 




















Clearfield and Tulip Sts. 


*Cleveland 


*Chicago 





Guptin 


“PROJECTED” SASH 


Solid steel bars. 
Cannot warp, stick, 
or rattle. 
need weather strip- 


Never 


ping. Balance-hung, 
friction - controlled, 
stay where put 
without fasteners. 
Work smoothly, fit 
snugly when shut. 
The ideal window 
for the average 
school. 


Cost is surpris- 
ingly low. Ask 
your architect. Cat- 
alogue 110 on re- 
quest. 


DAVID LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY 


Philadelphia 
New York Pittsburgh Boston St. Louis 
*Detroit *Buffalo *Atlanta *Baltimore 


*Warehouses in these cities Agents in other cities 
Canadian Manufacturers: The A. B. Ormsby Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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How Do YOU Weigh 
School Children? 


The first scales used in schools were designed to weigh most 
anything from merchandise to school children. But present day 
needs have changed. The development in the weighing and 
measuring of school children efficiently and accurately in the 
shortest possible time requires a distinctive type of scale,—a 
School Scale. Scores of teachers tell us that these demands have 
— most properly met in the CONTINENTAL Special School 

cale. 


Greater Efficiency: The special features, too numerous to 
mention here, built into the CONTINENTAL have been added 
after an extensive research by our engineering department. Chil- 
dren can be weighed quicker. Measurements are more easily 
determined. 


Insured Accuracy: The material used in CONTINENTAL 
Manufacture insures accuracy over the period of the long life of 
the scale. Get our detailed description of CONTINENTAL 
construction. 


Greater Convenience: The CONTINENTAL can be more 
easily moved from room to room by any school boy without dan- 
ger of disconnecting its mechanism. It is fool-proof. Tampering 
hands of children cannot put it out of order. Time-consuming 
straining, stooping and stretching upon the part of the teacher 





has been eliminated. 


Get Complete Information Write today for detailed descrip- 
tion of this supreme School Scale. Compare it with any 
other make, then decide for yourself. 


CONTINENTAL SCALE WORKS 
2130 W. 21st Place, Chicago 
80 Murray Street, New York 


Gussnseeeiin 





ITTN ee 


The “‘CONTINENTAL Seal of Accuracy’’ is 
Your Quality Protection and Guarantee 
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_— he desire to build by direct taxes, and the bonds —New York City will immediately plan the 
PB as pai Na are regarded as an unpleasant emergency meas-_ erection of one hundred new school buildings, 
ae 1 Y tin ~ ure. , employ five architects and expend $4,450,000. 
‘€ ~ <I <i X . ZN | “The city government opposed the bond issue This means that the board of education will go 
2 ~~ SS — —— for the reason that the municipal ag ae —. :~ gy architectural staff, headed 
i! | , i} will have to pay the interest on these bonds. y C. B. J. Snyder, in order to carry the project 
| School yj CVUAMCE |\\\_ the Board of Education has levied to its limit, of so many buildings. While in a general way 
“Notes ~ ||| and all additional funds would have to be sup- ‘a standardized plan will be observed, modifica- 
i 4 i) plied from the municipal funds. The money de- tions will follow wherever local site conditions 
l= Se SS} rived from the five million dollar bond issue will require them. 
oe be immediately expended for school buildings. re Ida. The school ge yp a 
: 7Cc. This expenditure will provide for the housing of operate is year on a per capita basis of $55, 
Chae eevee aa ae ae about 12,000 pupils.” as against $64.39 last year. This has been made 
- a F The $5,000,000 bond issue was carried by a possible by employing less teachers and paying 
k The school spirit of Cleveland, O., was put to vote of 58,000 to 45,000. smaller salaries. 
: a severe test at the November election. The ie . ; —San Francisco, Calif. The needs of the 
tr school authorities submitted a $5,000,000 bond Cincinnati Wins Extra School Levy. = — schools in the way of new buildings and an in- 
issue to a vote of the people. At the November election the city of Cincin- ¢reased maintenance fund was discussed re- 
a Formidable opposition developed. The Cham- nati, O., voted on an increase of a one-half mill cently by the president of the school board be- 
g> ber of Commerce and the Civic League went levy for school purposes. In its pre-election fore the members of the Public Education So- 
before the public in a statement to the effect announcement the school board proceeded under ciety. These neéds were outlined as the erection 
d, that other municipal needs were greater than the Taft law which required a sixty per cent of new buildings, the expansion of the school 
ut those of the schools and that a coordination of Vote to carry the levy. When the vote was system, the replacement of old and inadequate 
municipality and school needs should be clearly counted it was discovered that the levy had been uyildings, and the acquisition of additional 
S. worked out before any further large sums are lost by 819 votes. grounds for existing buildings. 
fit demanded. Leonard P. Ayres was one of the On the ballots, however, the request for the _ —Chicago, Ill. Figures on the cost of build- 
protestants. levy was stated antes a ae coin gay more’ ing 47 cubic Be poe ge oe va 
it. ae ee ial required a@ majority. number oO ave been submitted to the boar upt. P. 
} . 7 postal trp he gb ga Ae $07 baw a authorities have held that the levy was law- A. Mortenson. This indicates that the building 
yw ae Cine leer oy eee i fully carried. The tax authorities have yielded plan for 1923 must be hastened to completion 
carry out an adequate schoolhouse program. his ag and will proceed to exact the ef h f i : hich 
5 € Owing to the fact, it is said, that the municipal- to this opinion and will procee efore the cost of construction soars to hig er 
‘ty reauired larwe sums fer other purposes, the °=ttS one-half mill levy for school purposes. figures. It is pointed out that for each month’s 
ect ey aaa ; a = tn owe de : “a to $15.- The proposition was carried by a majority of delay in the completion of structures there is a 
000,000 which was voted favorably by the citi. 24,000 votes which will give the schools for corresponding reduction in the amount of new 
is- pha patios ; dan 1923 an additional ay tng As woul mn ones ——- space available for the sum appro- 
ee 3 k s ax as come along wi A 
sk This year’s demand for a $5,000,000 school ace sind ‘ 4 oe Minn. The revised 1923 budget of 
at- bond issue was a part of the earlier program “We are confident that we shall receive the the board calls for an increased tax levy of .65 
and of the amount relinquished two years ago. additional revenue,” said superintendent R. A. mill for city schools, as compared with an in- 
re The civic and commercial bodies of the city, Condon. “The hearty indorsement given by crease of 4.25 mills asked for in the original 
however, held that the school authorities had more than one hundred civic organizations, and budget. The total levy for school purposes has 
not made out a good case. In brief, they had the splendid support of the voters is indicative been fixed at 20.52 mills. 
not demonstrated just how the $15,000,000 had of the popular will.” ant. Cloud, Minn. The board has atogie 
bie been expended before asking for another $5,- —The Greeley, Colorado, school board has a budget of $185,286 for the present year. is 
: 000,000. purchased land for on ateietie A. and . is a decrease of $11,481 over last yon. nein i 
ee “It will be necessary to complete the former’ location of a new high school building. e —St. Louis, Mo. e St. Louis Medical So- 
oer program which calls for $8,000,000,” said super- boys of the manual training classes, under the ciety has asked that the new high school to be 
intendent R. G. Jones, “within two years unless’ direction of their instructor, A. G. Huntington, erected be named the William Beaumont High 
the legislature grants relief by enabling the built bleachers to seat 2,000 spectators for the School, in memory of Dr. Beaumont, a distin- 
— school board to build out of direct taxation. athletic field. This is one of the finest high guished physician of the city. Dr. Beaumont 





The board, as well as other interests in the city, 


school athletic fields in Colorado. 


was famous for his knowledge and treatment 
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ELIMINATE THE POSSIBILITY OF 


CONTAMINATION 


Equip YOUR schools with 
RUNDLE -SPENCE “VERTICO SLANT” 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


—guaranteed sanitary 
and non-contagious. 


Rundle-Spence “Vertico-Slant” Drink- 


ing Fountains are made in a variety 
of designs to meet every requirement. 


Pupils can drink from a Rundle-Spence “‘Vertico-Slant” Drink- 
ing Fountain with absolute assurance of safety, for the pat- 
ented design and construction absolutely eliminates all possi- 


bility of contamination. 


Note the construction of the Rundle-Spence ‘‘Vertico-Slant’”’ 


Drinking Fountain. 
mouth can rest 





It has no hood on which the corner of the 
LIPS CANNOT TOUCH THE NOZZLE— 


no filth collecting crevices that are impossible to clean—but 


are neat in appearance and absolutely sanitary in 


respect. 


every 


Catalog Furnished On Request 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. COMPANY 


63-75 Fourth St. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 





No. C-143 


zc 





of diseases of the stomach and present practice 
is based upon his experiments in this field of 
medicine. 

—Halifax, N. S., Can. The board has taken 
steps toward the erection of four bungalow 
schools to cost about $125,000. The buildings 
will accommodate sixteen classes and will relieve 
for the present the serious lack of classroom 
space. There still remains the task of providing 
accommodations for ten or twelve classes at- 
tending half-time sessions. 

—In securing the support of the voters to a 
$500,000 bond issue for new schools the city of 
Hamtramck, near Detroit, Mich., issued a poster 
containing a complete statement on local school 
conditions. Superintendent E. G. Deventer pre- 
sented the salient arguments for the bond issue 
which was carried by a large vote. In 1910 the 
city had a school population of 1,231 which now 
numbers 15,264. 

—In October there were in the New York City 
schools 899,475 children registered in both ele- 
mentary and high schools, of whom 115,134 were 
on part time and 195,750 on double session. In 
October of this year these figures had been 
increased to 930,000 on register, with 148,000 
on part time and 198,000 on double session. The 
increase in one year was 32,000 in part time 
pupils and 2,250 in double session pupils. 

—Mishawaka, Ind. The school trustees of the 
city have purchased a fourteen-acre tract of 
land on the Lincoln Highway as a site for a 
new high school building. Architects Perkins, 
Fellows & Hamilton, Chicago, have been selected 
as the architects and construction work will be- 
gin next spring. The cost of the building will 
be about $500,000. 

—Muskogee, Okla. During the past summer 
additions were built to several] buildings, in- 
creasing the capacity to 1,200. The cost of the 
improvements was $201,000. 

—Evansville, Ind. The board of education has 
awarded contracts for a new high school build- 
ing at a total cost of $672,900. The building 
will be fireproof throughout except for the 
rafters under the tile roof (attic floor being of 
concrete construction). The contracts include 
full and complete mechanical equipment, heat- 
ing, wiring, generators for producing electric 
current used in the building, plumbing, lighting 
fixtures, telephones and program clock, ash 


hoist, vacuum cleaner, linoleum panels in the 
corridors and acoustical treatment of the audi- 
torium. The price to be paid for the building 
amounts to 28 cents per cubic foot. The archi- 
tects are Joseph C. Llewellyn Company, Chicago. 

-In Indiana the revenue for the schools is 
derived chiefly from the state tax of five cents 
on each $100 of taxables in the state. It de- 
velops that property valuations have been de- 
creased by $500,000,000 this year over last, while 
the rate cannot be increased, with the result 
that some of the school budgets will have to be 
framed accordingly. 

—Carrick, Pa. The school board has asked 
the voters to approve a bond issue of $425,000 
for a new school building. The bond issue will 
provide for the erection of a combination grade 
and high school building to contain 24 rooms. 
The imperative need of a new structure is in- 
dicated when it is pointed out that 80 children 
attend school in a basement and 29 in a cloak- 
room, both of which are artificially lighted a 
part of the time. 

—Maple Heights, O. The school board has 
asked an additional fifteen mill levy for school 
purposes. To defeat the levy w.ll mean the 
closing of the high school since the board faces 
a large deficit. 

—Urbana, O. The schoo] board has asked for 
a three-mill tax levy which will approximate 
$30,000 a year for a term of five years added 
to the regular school apportionment of the 
county taxes. The passing of the levy: will 


* 
CUEOEUPEDEEDOEEEULEOEDECEOEDEE STOO DODEDETESUGRSEOEOGUOOADEOSE SO LTMEDEREDEGEAROGOSEAEUUEDEGEOEAEEOODECOOV ONDE RDOSONOEROOEEODOONOROREE 


LIMITS TO SCHOOL EXPENDITURES. 


The principle that nothing is too good for the 
education of the young can easily eclipse the 
necessity of gauging the outlay with a city’s 
resources. There are many things one might 
imagine to be good to provide in the schools, but 
when there is a disposition to adopt all of these 
offhand, without regard to the other demands 
upon the city, the judgment of a school board of 
any size whatsoever comes into question. . Unless 
resources are unlimited then something desirable 
must be sacrificed, and it is at this point that the 
wisdom of fostering the idea that the school 
committee is a political body, a part of a city’s 
administration, can be urged.—WHerald, Fal! 
River, Mass. 





mean that the board will have the right to levy 
each year for its needs up to a three-mill point. 

Everett, Wash. The board will be com- 
pelled to meet its expenses of the new school 
year with a $25,000 reduction in funds. The re- 
duction will make it necessary for the board to 
make a readjustment of the present high school 
system. 

Hoquiam, Wash. The voters have been 
asked to approve a bond issue of $25,000 to 
take up warrants drawing six per cent interest. 

Indianapolis, Ind. A reduction of $108,000 
in the school budget has been made by the school 
board in order to comply with levy reductions 
ordered by the state board of examiners. 

—Philadelphia, Pa. After bitterly scoring the 
state education department for adding to the 
burdens of the local school system, the board 
has granted increases to 98 teachers in the high 
schools. The state department recommended 
increases of $200 a year for the 98 teachers in 
the schools, who by taking advanced work in 
colleges, were entitled to salaries of $3,600 in- 
stead of $3,400 a year. The board objected to 
the practices of the state department because 
it added to the burdens of the schools and at 
the same time left unpaid a debt to the schools 
of nearly $5,000,000. 

Ind.anapolis, Ind. The failure of the board 
of school commissioners to inaugurate a building 
program for the relief of crowded conditions in 
the schools has aroused the indignation of resi- 
dents of all parts of the city. In the nine- 
month period since the present board went into 
office, no construction work has been done and 
plans and specifications have been prepared for 
only one building. During the first eight months 
practically nothing in the direction of meeting 
building needs was attempted though large del- 
egations of citizens begged repeatedly for ad- 
ditional school facilities. Within the past two 
months, the buildings and grounds committee 
prepared a building program but it is declared 
that bids for the new schools cannot be received 
until about the first of the year, when it is 
doubtful how many buildings can be erected 
with the funds at hand. The program has made 
no provision for the extension of the high school 
facilities. 

Cuntinued on Page 99) 
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Johnson Service Company maintains 
26 branches on the North American 
continent: one in each of the twenty 
largest and geographically best located 
cities in United States, six likewise in 
Canada. Each branch is Johnson Ser- 
vice Company; not a sales agent office, 
dealer or contractor representative: but 
thoroughly Johnson, with every Johnson 
Service intent, purpose and equipment 
Although that indicates this company’s 
sSreat size and extent of business, it is 
mentioned entirely, however, to again 
emphasize what the word Service in this 
companys name means, and why it is 


there. 


The Johnson System of Temperature Regulation not only 
provides an actual saving in the consumption of coal 
equal to much more than the interest on the cost of the 
investment, but a constantly uniform temperature, guar- 
anteeing a luxury and comfort immeasurable by money. 
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DURAND STEEL 
LOCKERS— 


Businesses may rise and fall; administrations may change; - 
but our schools must live as long as our civilization con- 
tinues. 





Durand Steel Lockers are part of the school’s permanent 
equipment. The school building itself may be outgrown 
or become unsuitable in location, but Durand Steel Lockers 
may be moved and used indefinitely. 


For this reason the old maxim, “the best is the cheapest,” 
applies particularly to schools. And the many extra years 
of service of Durand Steel Lockers cost little if anything 
more. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER COMPANY 


1521 Ft. Dearborn Bank Bldg., Chicago 
1521 General Motors Bldg., Detroit 
2421 1st National Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh 
1821 Park Row Bldg., New York 





























HEATING AND 
VENTILATING 


EQUIPMENT 


has proven its superiority in every test to 
which it has been put. The Plexiform Fan 
excels through its ease of operation, free- 
dom from breakdown troubles and space 
economy; The Chinook Heater through the 
fact that each tube is a complete radiator 
in itself and therefore free from elbows, 












Hamilton Street School, Harrison, N. J. 
Jos. W. Baker, Architect. 










Conservation of fuel is the most important work of the American people. 
The problem of fuel saving is solved by the Board of Education of Harrison, 
N. J., by the use of the Peerless Unit System of Heating and Ventilating in 
the Hamilton Street School, Harrison, N. J. 





return bends and nipples which makes re- 
placements possible without disturbing the 
installation, and because it can be shipped 
K. D. and assembled in place, thus saving 
* freight. There are many other reasons 
why you should install Bayley Equip- 


ment. Our engineers and free literature 
will explain them. Write today. 
BAYLEY 
MFG. CO. 
Dept. H ae 
Milwaukee ai 
Wis. i ii : 
EUNUUVUUUUUUUOUAVOVONARAOAAAAUAOOAUUUUUUOHOTHH | | 











Pure air and proper temperature conditions are prime essentials to student 
health and efficiency. The Peerless Unit System of Ventilating and Heating 
stands clearly alone as the means of meeting these requirements. The volume, 
temperature and condition of the pure, fresh air, cleansed of dust and health- 
fully humidified, positively supplied to each room, is made exactly right for that 











room independent of every other room and distributed thoroughly throughout 
the room without drafts. 


Our Engineering force is at your service. 














Peerless Unit Ventilation ‘Co., Inc. 
437-439 West 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Note the perfect drinking 
stream—never too high— 
never too low. 


Halsey Taylor Drinking fountains are recog- 
nized as the last word in sanitation. Modern 
school plans specify them and schools already in 
use are switching from the old type of fountain 
to the Halsey Taylor type because of its sanitary 
assurance and its efficient operation. 


In the Halsey Taylor fountain two streams of 
water are projected from the side of the fountain. 
As these streams rise at an angle they converge, 





The Automatic Stream 
Control 


Another Distinct 
Halsey Taylor Feature. 


We’ve only hit the high spots in this message— 
but you should have full details about Halsey 
Taylor fountains. Let us show you all the rea- 
sons why schools prefer them—why they specify 
them—and why they change from older types to 
the Halsey Taylor. 


The Halsey Taylor Automatic 
Stream Control is a simple fool- 
proof device, fully concealed to be 


Why Halsey Taylor Fountains are Adapted 
to Modern School Construction 


Modern school construction makes every provision for the gaining of a thorough 
education. But those who have to do with the equipment installed realize more keenly 
than ever before that perfect attendance, a requisite for a sound education, calls for the 
use of sanitary devices to ward off the spread of epidemics that arrive on schedule yearly. 


setting up a mechanical interference in the stream 
that retards the movement of the water at the 
apex of the arc, thus forming a mound of water 
from which drinking is comfortable, convenient 
and sanitary to the highest degree. Waste drink- 
ing water falls clear of the source of the stream 
and is quickly carried into the drain pipe—not 
the slightest chance of spreading contagion by 
germ laden waste water coming in contact with 
the source of the stream. 





out of harm’s way and to operate 
efficiently at all times. This device 
maintains an even constant height 
in the drinking stream regardless of 
line pressure. It also saves water 
in that the volume that passes 
through to make drinking comfort- 
able, convenient and sanitary is 
constant, not excessive, as when the 
stream is not under control. 


Write for complete descriptive literature. 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co. 


540 North Park Ave., 
Warren, Ohio. 








The Fountain With the Perfect Drinking Stream 


and 


Automatic Stream Control 
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No. 605 Vitreous China 
Wall Type Fountain 











(Continued from Page 96) 


‘Minneapolis, Minn. The schools are in bet- 
ter financial condition than they have ever been, 
according to Supt. W. F. Webster, as a result 
of strict economy in every department. Instead 
of a deficit of $100,000, which the schools faced 
two years ago, there is now a surplus of $13,042. 

—Norristown, Pa. The voters have been asked 
to approve a bond issue of $300,000 for the 
erection of a junior high school in the west end 
of the city. 

—Lima, O. Because of increased enrollment 
in the schools, the board has asked the voters 
to approve a bond issue of $500,000 for the erec- 
tion of three elementary schools and two addi- 
tions to present structures. 


—Oak Park, Ill. Because of crowded con- 
ditions in the schools, the board has called an 
election asking the citizens to reaffirm a refer- 
endum vote of June, 1919, at which time the 
board was empowered to levy a tax of not to 
exceed one per cent for buildings and grounds 
and not to exceed three per cent for educational 
purposes. Shortly after the election, before the 
board had the opportunity to benefit from the 
increased revenue, changes in legislation placed 
the maximum rates at two per cent for educa- 
tional purposes and three-quarters of one per 
cent for buildings and grounds. The present 
revenue has been deemed inadequate to meet 
present needs in building accommodations. 

—Bellingham, Wash. The school board has 
made a drastic reduction in the school budget, 
reducing the fund for operating expenses by 
$18,256. A reduction in teachers’ salaries made 
July first of this year has made unnecessary 
further decreases in the operating fund. 

-Pittsburgh, Pa. Bids for the construction 
of the Brighton Road junior-senior high school 
will be awarded the first of next year. The 
structure will contain 72 rooms and will cost 
$700,000. 

—Chester, S. C. The voters have been asked 
to approve a bond issue for the erection of a 
new high school. 

—Rockford, Ill. The president of the board 
has pointed out that expenditures from the ed- 
ucational fund must be reduced to an extreme 
minimum for the remainder of 1922 if the 
schools are to continue doing business. Less 


— 


than $12,000 remains in the treasury and the 
borrowing limit allowed by law has been reached. 
The funds on hand carried the board through 
to November first. 


—A shortage of $4,100 in the accounts of the 
Norwood Park, IIl., school board was discovered 
coincident with the disappearance of the clerk. 
The shortage was uncovered when a new clerk 
took the place of the former man, who had been 
in sole charge for the last four years. 


—Cicero, Ill. The public schools face an en- 
forced closing February first unless increased 
taxation is provided. An effort to raise money 
by enforced increase of tax was defeated on 
the grounds that the increase was directed 
against one section of the town. A regular 
quadrennial assessment will be made next year 
in an attempt to adjust the difficulty. 


—Duluth, Minn. Free use of the ax on the 
building fund levy and slight reductions in the 
general fund appropriations have enabled the 
school board to reduce its original budget esti- 
mate from 4.25 mills increase to .65 mill in- 
crease. The total levy will provide a total tax 
levy of 23.05 mills compared with 22.4 mills tax 
of last year. 

—New York, N. Y. Efforts will -be made at 
the coming session of the state legislature for 
the passage of legislation which shall take from 
the hands of the board of estimate the power 
to delay school construction. Despite Mayor 
Hylan’s protestations of interest in the schools, 
and his desire to see that every child has a seat 
and an opportunity to study, the committee on 


Vinten 





EFFICIENCY IN SCHOOL OPERATION. 

In the world of business and commerce, effi- 
ciency has become the slogan during the last 
decade. Every leading progressive, outstand- 
ing institution is continually studying its pro- 
cedures and its products with the idea of im- 
proving both. 

We must be willing to apply to our methods 
and to our products, standards appropriate to 
judge our work which are correspondingly as 
severe as those applied in the field of business. 
There is no place in an up-to-date business in- 
stitution for that which is obsolete or seriously 
out of date—H. B. Wilson, Superintendent, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


legislation points out that the seating capacity 
is steadily falling behind instead of keeping 
abreast of the increasing population. 

The records of the schools show that in Octo- 
ber, 1921, there were 899,475 children registered 
in both elementary and high schools, of whom 
115,134 were on part time and 195,750 on double 
session. In October of this year, these figures 
had been increased to 930,000 on register, with 
148,000 on part time and 198,000 on double ses- 
sion. The increase in one year was 32,000 in 
part-time pupils and 2,250 in double-session stu- 
dents. 

It is further pointed out that the five new 
schools and additions opened this year were 
each erected from three to six years after plans 
for them had been approved. Public School 83, 
containing 1,080 new sittings, took five years to 
complete; Public School 60, containing 1,920 
sittings, took four years to complete; Newtown 
High School, with 1,070 sittings, took six years 
to complete; Public School 57, Queens, with 504 
sittings, took five and one-half years to com- 
plete, and Public School 55, Bronx, with 898 sit- 
tings, took three and one-half years to com- 
plete. 

The committee’s bill to take the power to 
control school building out of the hands of the 
board of estimate was vigorously opposed by 
the Mayor last year but will be pushed hard 
this year for passage. It seeks to give the board 
of education complete power in the construction 
and management of schools, without interference 
from the board of estimate. 

—A great shortage of school buildings in In- 
diana has been revealed in reports to the state 
education department at Indianapolis. Nearly 
every town and city in the state needs school 
buildings, some more than others. The increase 
in high school enrollment varies from fifteen to 
twenty per cent, while that in the grade schools 
has increased from two to twelve per cent dur- 
ing the year. P 

—Pittsburgh, Pa. The yearly budget of the 
board shows an increase of $502,973 over 1922 
appropriations, the equivalent of six-tenths of a 
mill of taxation. Repairs to sehools neglected 
during the war and through the high price era 
following the war, have added $79,768 to the 
item of supplies and expenses. An anticipated 
increase in the cost of supplying fuel in the 
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for a Better Wired School Building 


AVE the wires in the new school run on the surface of the walls and: 


ceilings, encased in Wiremold Conduit. 


You will be able to re- 


arrange classrooms — to change the location of electric lights — to 
install and move electrical equipment — speedily, economically, without 


mess or trouble. 


Instead of ripping open walls to get at buried wires, an 


electrician puts up Wiremold Conduit and runs the wires through it. 


Wiremold Conduit looks like decorative molding. It is a strong, rigid, steel 


tube which completely protects electric wires. 


It is the lowest priced, best 


looking, most convenient conduit you can use. 


For wiring new buildings and rewiring old ones 





Siecithy 

















WiREMOLD 


CONDUIT 


American Wiremold Co., Hartford, Conn. 














schools of $26,175 is part of the increase of 
$156,599 in the estimated costs for supplies in 
1923. 


—Seattle, Wash. The school board has 
adopted resolutions opposing the passage of Bill 
No. 46, known as the “30-10” school tax bill, 
and has instructed the superintendent to inves- 
tigate the use of the schools for propaganda in 
favor of the bill. 


Objection to the plan is made on the ground 
that no administrative machinery is provided 
which will guarantee proper business manage- 
ment. It will increase the state school tax 
nearly $4,000,000, but will fail in insuring 
equality of financial] aid in all parts of the 
state. 


—Fort Smith, Ark. The school board has ar- 
ranged for a loan of $200,000 to meet school 
expenses for the year, until the taxes are paid. 
The board has been hard pressed to secure funds 
necessary to keep the schools in operation. 


—The $500,000 building program under way 
in Allen County, Indiana, is half completed, ac- 
cording to a report of the county superintendent. 
There are six new buildings included in the 
program which was started last year. One 
school which was built at a cost of $65,000 is 
occupied, and another, which cost $84,000,- will 
be occupied this term. Several other buildings 
will be erected in various parts of the county. 

—Seattle, Wash. In connection with the ac- 
ceptance of the Roosevelt High School Building 
on September 15, 1922, it was pointed out that 
the first high school, the Broadway High School, 
was occupied twenty years ago on that date. 
This building was designed in such ample pro- 
portions that it was deemed able to meet_all 
demands for a period of twenty years. On the 
contrary, the demands for secondary education 
since that date have made necessary the erection 
of the eighth high school, each now filled to 
capacity. 

Mr. Reuben W. Jones, who also celebrates his 
anniversary on the same date, began his service 
as secretary of the board twenty years ago. 

—Fort Madison, Ia. The cornerstone of a 
new $400,000 high school was laid on October 
19th with appropriate ceremonies. State Supt. 
F. G. Blair of Illinois delivered the dedicatory 
address in the presence of 2,000 people. 





—In connection with a study of city planning 
problems conducted by the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation during the past summer for developing 
a regional plan for New York and its environs, 
the Foundation directed the making of four ex- 
haustive surveys. The surveys which sought 
to determine scientifically the facts for a com- 
prehensive plan of growth of the future, pro- 
vided for a study of the physical, legal, social 
and living, economic and industrial conditions. 
The third survey, which was deemed somewhat 
complicated, was divided into four sections, 
each headed by specialists in the four different 
fields. Dr. George D. Strayer and Dr. N. L. 
Engelhardt of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, were employed to conduct a study 
of the problem of school buildings for the city, 
which formed one of the divisions of the section 
on social and living conditions. 


—Cleveland, O. The voters of the city have 
approved a bond issue of $5,000,000 for new 
school buildings. The division of housing esti- 
mates that at least ten new buildings of ap- 
proximately thirty rooms each will be required 
by 1924; these in addition to those of the 
$15,000,000 program approved two years ago 
and at present awaiting completion. The list of 
buildings which are to be erected from the pro- 
ceeds of the second bond issue will provide ac- 
commodations for 12,000 children. 


—New York, N. Y. Two important and re- 
lated problems—part-time and the construction 
of school buildings—have been given consider- 
able attention at the hands of the board of 
education. Superintendent Ettinger’s report 
took issue with President Ryan’s recent analysis 
of elementary part-time figures, in which an 
increase of 8,000 pupils on part time was dis- 
closed in 27 schools, the registration in which 
had decreased 1,000. President Ryan’s report 
on part time directed attention to the decrease 
in part time since the inquiry was begun, the 
figures of September 13, 69,213 having become 
63,221 on September 29, but this latter figure 
actually was 60,300 according to the principals’ 
reports. 


A question ,was raised by the president as to 
whether part-time figures represent accurately 
the conditions in the high schools since of the 
63,221 part-time pupils, 5,321 were reported as 


receiving full-time instruction in required and 
elective subjects, including physical training. 
The reports of the principals that had been 
analyzed showed more than 5,321 reported as 
receiving full-time instruction. The fact that 
44,071 pupils had a period deficiency of from one 
to three minutes raised a question as to what 
steps had been taken to have it made up by a 
change in the sessions. 

The detailed reports showed that in some dis- 
tricts the conditions to which the president’s 
report referred did not apply. Where they did 
apply the reason for the increase in part-time 
was mainly a shift from the unsatisfactory 
double-session program to part-time or the or- 
ganization of junior high schools that forced 
younger pupils on part-time. 

—Dover, Del. The citizens in June last, voted 
favorably on a proposition to-bond the school 
district for five per cent of the assessed valua- 
tion of the district to build a new school. The 
board has purchased a site for the building and 
has engaged Architect William H. Thompson to 
prepare the plans and specifications for the 
structure. 

—Dover, Del. A new school for colored 
pupils has been erected on a six-acre tract of 
land. The site was purchased by the Delaware 
School Auxiliary Association and is said to be 
the finest colored school in the country. The 
building itself was erected exclusively with 
funds furnished by Mr. Pierre S. DuPont, of 
Wilmington, who has been responsible for the 
erection of numerous schools erected with funds 
provided by himself. 

—Hamtramck, Mich. The contract was re- 
cently awarded for the construction of a 26- 
room grade school to cost complete $425,000. 

—Grand Junction, Colo. A four-room grade 
school, completed during the past summer, was 
occupied with the opening of the schools. The 
building was erected by the manual training 
class and cost $9,250. Under the new arrange- 
ment the board secured a building fully as good 
as was formerly obtained for $14,000 under the 
regular method of letting a contract. 

—Hartford, Conn. A high school building is 
under construction. The building will be called 
the Thomas Weaver High School and will cost 
$1,500,000. 
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Heat With Ventilation 





Fresh Air for 


Specially Built 
the Children 


for One and 


Two Room 
Schools 


i oe oe 
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Warm Floors 
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THE HERO SYSTEM 


HEATING AND VENTILATING 
ADAPTS ITSELF TO EVERY NEED 





MANUFACTURED BY 


HERO FURNACE COMPANY 


SYCAMORE, ILLINOIS 
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THE JANITOR-ENGINEER PROBLEM. 


(Continued from Page 39) 
whereof I speak for I have practiced for four 
years what the committee’s reports preach, and 
therefore know from experience that a janitorial 
system operated along the lines laid down yields 
big returns in quality of service rendered, in the 
intelligence and character of the employees, and 
in the satisfaction of a well-kept physical plant. 


Let me call attention to one more question in- 
volved in the public school janitorial problem 
which has been entirely overlooked. Unlike the 
janitorial service of an office building, or an 
apartment house, or an industrial for 
which the of janitorial can be 
written off as a single item and prorated on a 


plant 
cost service 
unit basis of office, or tenant, or unit of produc 
tion, the janitorial service of public schools 
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accurately accounted for in terms of educational 
activity cost, either per study or per pupil. I 
know of no instance where this is being done. 


For many years past, superintendents of edu- 
cation have reported on the cost of education in 
lump sum totals or “current expense of educa- 
tion,” and have endeavored to also report the 
cost by subjects. These subject costs may have 
been accurate as to teaching cost, but not other 
wise. 

It is our duty as business officials to keep a 
strict and accurate cost acesunting system of 
janitorial service, and of all other maintenance 
and operation costs, so that these costs may be 
distributed to show the cost of each educational 
activity and subject. That this will be required 
of us in the very near future is clearly obvious, 
unless I fail to correctly read the signs of the 


modern educational accounting should require 
of us and will sooner or later demand. 

It is not enough that the total lump sum cost 
of the janitorial service in a building be known. 


Nor that 
such as academic, 
based on 


cost. 


the cost by main divisions be known, 
industrial, scientific, ete., 
an arbitrary pro rating of the total 
What should be known is the cost by 


room and by square foot of floor area and cubic 


foot of building content. 
will an accurate cost of 


Then, and only then. 
janitorial service per 


subject be of any use to an educator. 
This also applies to heat, light, water, gas and 


every other expense entering into the operation, 


maintenance, up-keep and overhead of a school. 


And only when these 


expenses 


are properly 


segregated and accurately accounted for will it 


be possible to determine the real cost of educa- 


tion by subject. 
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I might as well admit it! I don’t 
know how to write ads—but I do 
know the plumbing business. The 
fellow who used to write our ads 
didn’t know the plumbing busi- 
ness, so he just strung words like 
“quality” and “‘service”’ together 
and tacked our name on the end. 


That isn’t my idea of advertis- 
ing. To me, advertising is just 
writing to the people I can’t meet 
personally. 


I want our ads to tell our story 
the way I tell it myself. 


Therefore—I’m going to write 
some myself. 


When I ean get a plumber in 
our shop I don’t have much trou- 
ble selling him on the advantages 
of Clow plumbing—what he sees 
does that for me. 


But there are a lot of plumbers 
I ean’t bring to the shop. There- 
fore, ’m going to bring the shop 
to them. 


“Taking Pen in Hand-’ 


’'m going to try my hand at 
writing an _ illustrated § serial 
story! A personally conducted 
trip through our shop—from re- 
ceiving room to the shipping plat- 
form. 


Instead of saying that “Clow 
plumbing saves money on instal- 
lation costs,” I'll show you a pic- 
ture of a man with an air chipping 
hammer, squaring up a tub to 
architect’s detail, so that it will 
fit the opening like a foot in an 
old shoe. 


Instead of talking about the 
“superior quality’’ of our brass 
goods, I’ll take you through our 
brass shop, and leave it to you to 
judge. 


I think this series will be worth 
reading. But, as I said, I’m no 
hand with the pen, and I’ll be 
eternally grateful for sugges- 


| Cpe Clow, 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 


General Offices: 534-546 S. Franklin Street, Chicago 


Sales offices in the principal cities 
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Public School No. 4, Albany, N. Y., destroyed by fire 
April 30, 1922. No dead children; fire not in school 
hours. Loss of building $100,000; no insurance. 
Albany “got off cheap.” 

Sixty-five per cent of our schools are of this type 

or worse; wooden interiors with brick walls; that 

is to say, a good stove. There are five’school fires 

every day. The law compels children to go to 

school. 


HOW ABOUT YOUR SCHOOLS? IS IT A POTENTIAL 
‘-CREMATORY LIKE THIS? A FIRE-PROOF SAFE 
IS NONE TOO GOOD FOR YOUR BONDS. IS A 
FIRE-TRAP GOOD ENOUGH FOR YOUR CHILD? 


The above is a poster sent out by the National 
Fire Protection Ass’n, 87 Milk St., 
Boston, Mass. 








Do not ease your conscience by erecting on your 
school house building inadequate steel ladders or steel 
stairway fire escapes. 


A moment's serious consideration will bring quick 
realization of the fact that in case of actual fire, a 
large percentage of the inmates would be burned to 
death or seriously injured before they could reach the 
ground on a steel ladder fire escape. 


A steel stairway attached directly to the school 
building quickly becomes overheated, completely shut- 
ting off the escape of the inmates of the burning build- 
ing. 


The slight additional cost of a modern, safety 
Standard Spiral Fire Escape does not warrant the tre- 
mendous risk involved in purchasing the “inferior 
types” of fire escapes as a “make shift” protection for 
the safety and welfare of the children under your 
jurisdiction. 


Write today for complete information on Standard 
Spiral Fire Escapes. 


TANDAIR 


CONVEYOR COMPANY! 
NORTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 











New York, N. Y. 
227 Fulton St. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
601 Security Bldg. 


Chicago, Ill. Cleveland, O. 
549 W. Wash. St. 1108 Hippodrome BI. 


Boston, Mass. 
113 State St. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
608 Waldheim Bldg. 


Representatives in all Principal Cities. 
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Don’t Lock Them In!! 


Provide an Everlasting Safeguard For the Lives 
of Your Children 


DEMAND 





EXIT 


PANIC LOCKS 





SAFEST 
SMITH’S IMPROVED GRAVITY 
LOCKS are replacing other types of 
PANIC LOCKS on SCHOOLS because 
G . there are NO SPRINGS to wear out Mad . 
ravily or replace. ade in 
, Action CHEAPEST Many types 
SMITH’S IMPROVED GRAVITY 
-_ LOCKS are CHEAPEST IN THE END. 
Unfailing No upkeep or maintenance cost has to Locks For 
Operation be figured. Year in and year out they All conditions 
give unfailing operation, without the 
necessity of repairs. WE GUARAN- 
TEE THIS. Brass or 
we THE BEST Bronze 
App SEEING IS BELIEVING. Let. ua All Fi ish . 
send you a Model for your careful in- inisnes. 
spection. Write for Prices and Sug- 
gestions of the best way to equip your 
schools. 











FRANK F. SMITH HARDWARE CO. 


NEWARK NEW JERSEY 
THE LOCK SMITH’S OF SUPERIOR EXIT DEVICES 

















DURABILT 


STEEL LOCKERS 


Give you just what you would ask if you were 
having Lockers built to order— 


Durability— 


Simple and Conven- 
ient Operation— 


Maximum Security— 
High-Class Finish— 
| Ample Ventilation— 









Endorsed by Leading Archi- 
tects and installed in many 
of America’s Finest Schools. 


DURABILT 


STEEL LOCKER Co. 


400 Arnold Avenue 
Aurora, IIl. 








Largest Exclusive Manufactu: 2rs of 


Steel Lockers in the World. 
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DUNHAM VACUUM HEATING SYSTEM 
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$1,000,000.00 Virginia (Minn.) High School 


HEATING SERVICE 


Engineers—A. W. Kerr & Co., Virginia, Minn. 
Architect—Carl E. Nystrum, Duluth 
Heating Contractors—American Heating Co., Duluth 


C. A. DUNHAM CO. 


230 East Ohio Street, Chicago 
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MARYLAND STATE SCHOOL BUDGET. 
Maryland’s state budget for public school pur- 
poses was increased by twenty-six per cent by 


“School cance | 
| 


the action of the legislature of 1922. With the 
exception of $23,000, the governor’s tentative 
budget, increasing the appropriation from two 
and three-quarter million dollars ($2,750,000) to 
three and a half million dollars ($3,500,000), 
was approved. 

The largest item in the increase of $727,000 
allowed for 1922-1923 is an amount of $235,000 
to be used as an equalization fund in fifteen of 
the twenty-three counties which cannot carry 
the state program for higher salaries and bet- 
ter trained teachers on a sixty-seven cent county 
tax rate. 

In order to have the state bear a larger share 
of the expense of high schools, state aid for 
existing high schools is increased by fifty per 
cent, and provision is made for state approval 
of additional high schools. The budget includes 
for this purpose $334,000, an increase of $134,- 
000 over last year. 

The state is to pay two-thirds of a new mini- 
mum salary schedule adopted for supervisory 
officers in the counties. There must be one su- 
pervisory officer for every forty white elemen- 
tary teachers in each county. The entire salary 
of the attendance officer, up to $1,200, will be 
paid by the state. This requires an increase in 
the budget for part payment of salaries of the 
county school officials from $60,000 to $150,000. 

School Expenses for year in California. 

Of the $88,202,283 set aside to defray the 
expenses of the entire California State govern- 
ment for 1921 and 1922, the educational depart- 
ment has been appropriated 51.2 per cent. The 
educational fund amounts to $45,189,666; 
$35,290,929 or 80 per cent of this educational 


expenditure has been established as fixed charge 
at the command of the coterie. 

Sacramento county will ‘receive $289,177 of 
the $11,477,900 appropriated by the state to the 
elementary schools of California. The county 
will also receive $11,000 of the $681,450 appor- 
tioned to California high schools. 

The apportionment for both elementary and 
secondary schools shows that Los Angeles will 
receive the major share, a total of $2,881,263 
of elementary funds and a total of $94,600 in 
secondary school funds going to that county. 
San Francisco county is second with $998,900 in 
elementary funds and $13,200 in secondary 
funds. Alameda is third with $966,252 elemen- 
tary and $30,800 secondary. 

New Schools for New York State. 

—The following cities and villages in New 
York state have made appropriations for new 
school buildings: District 11, Ronkonkoma, 
$25,000; East Rochester, . $180,000; Argyle, 
$15,000; District 3, Salina, $40,000; Village of 
Woodridge, $135,000; Woodbourne, $50,000; 
conmaee City, $40,000; Hornell, $400,000; Attica, 

262,000; Spring Valley, $260,500; Portville, 
oy 000; Jackson Heights, New York City, 
$650,000; Julia Richman High School, New York 
City, $1,864,000; Pleasantville, $65,000; Thorn- 
wood, $100,000; Stanford, Duchess County, 
$33,000; Whitehall, $180,000; Patchogue, $450,- 
000; Delmson, $66,000; Marion, $100,000; Rome, 
$160,000; Cairo, $40,000; Stevensville, $30,000; 
Waterport, $38,000; Boonville, $185,000; Amity- 
ville, $220,000; Saranac Lake, $400,000; Glovers- 
ville, $75,000; Bath, $225,000. 

NEW BUILDINGS IN OHIO. 

Out of 65 cities in Ohio reporting on money 
obtained for financing building programs, 24 
used long-term bonds, 28 used serial bonds, and 
thirteen used a combination of these methods 
with cash payments. 

The citizens of Upper Arlington school dis- 
trict voted a $165,000 bond issue to be used for 
the purchase of a site and the erection of the 
central section of a large building. The other 
units will be added as the growth of the dis- 
trict justifies. 

Grandview Heights public school district has 
voted bonds to build a 22-room school building 
to accommodate 600 pupils. The building will 
be used as a combined junior-senior high school. 


Wellston is planning to build during the sum- 
mer of 1923, a new high school to cost $125,000. 

Washington Township and Centerville have 
voted an $80,000 bond issue for a centralized 
plan. The site and plans for the centralized 
school have been accepted and a fifteen-room 
building will shortly take the place of the pres 
ent eight rural schools and the four-room high 
school. 

Cleveland is building and making additions 
to eleven elementary schools, seven junior high 
schools, and eight senior high schools. These 
schools and additions will accommodate 5,700 
pupils. Forty-five elementary classrooms which 
are unfitted for use will be discarded when 
these buildings have been completed. The total 
cost of the building program, exclusive of sites, 
is $2,200,000. Cleveland has also initiated a 
building program covering a period of five or 
more years. 


THE SCHOOL VICTORY AT DENVER. 


By an overwhelming majority the Denver, 
Colo., taxpayers voted and approved a bond 
issue of $6,150,000 for the schools. There were 
three propositions as follows: First, $2,000,000 
for elementary schools; second, $2,400,000 for 
senior high schools; third, $1,750,000 for junior 
high schools. 

In approaching the contest the Denver school 
people presented a full statement of the growth 
of the system, the increase in the school popula- 
tion, and the immediate and future school hous- 
ing needs. The campaign literature set the issue 
forth as follows: 

“You have chosen a school board to provide 
educational facilities for your children. 

“They have employed a school staff to study 
and make recommendations as to the needs of 
the schools. 

“It has been found that 12,000 children are 
not adequately housed. 

“Now the board of education is making a 
definite recommendation to you for bettering 
these conditions. 

“If you accept the recommendations, it wil! 
mean months of hard work for them but better 
schools for your children. 

“If you fail to accept the recommendation it 
is your children that will continue in poorly 
lighted, poorly ventilated, poorly heated rooms. 
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Lyon “No. 39” 
An Efficient Janitor’s Cabinet 





thing in its place.” 


Mounted on concealed pin hinges. 


LYON STEEL STORAGE CABINETS 


—for the manual training teacher 
—for the principal 


—for the janitor 


Solidly built of furniture steel throughout, Lyon Steel Cabi- 
nets afford a place for everything and make possible—“every- 
In scores of principal’s office, janitor’s 
rooms, and manual training departments, Lyon Steel Cabinets 
are protecting records—keeping equipment clean and safe- 
guarding tools. 


Oe oars / 


QUALIFICATIONS 


36”” wide, 18’ deep and 75’ high. Door opening 2214" x 70’. The door is formed from 
a single piece of steel with a heavy additional reinforcing panel running the full length. 
Shelves independently adjustable on 114” centers, 
extra shelves being obtainable if desired. Equipped with a lock of superior design and 
strength—working behind (not through) the door jab. Finished in olive green enamel, 
baked on, and striped in gold. 
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PROOUCTS 


LYON METALLIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


AURORA, ILLINOIS 
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Lyon “No. 36’"—Stationery Cabinet 














New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh Cleveland 
Los Angeles Indianapolis Detroit Rochester 
Local Offices in Nearly Every City. Write for Address 
Part-time sessions are sure to increase, and it Needs of San Francisco Schools Told in Bond eight successful consecutive school bond vic- 


is your children who will be attending these 
part-time sessions. The modern educational 
program will have to be curtailed and it is your 
children whose educational opportunity will be 
curtailed. Do you want it to be less because 
they live in Denver? 

“Get it clearly. The issue is between you and 
your children, who, after all, are the ones who 
will actually pay the greater part of this money 
which will mean better education, better health 
for them.” 

The Denver Times, in commenting on the re- 
sults, said: “The victory was a blow at yellow 
journalism as well as a monumental triumph 
for the cause of free education. It was achieved 
by the forces of law and order, by the mothers 
and fathers who believe in the future of the city 
as well as the public school system of America. 

“The schools can now be rehabilitated and 
expanded. The students will be taken out of 
the basements and corridors and attics into the 
sunlight. New buildings will be erected to take 
care of the ever-increasing enrollment. Denver 
can send the news broadcast throughout the 
world, that she is making preparations to pre- 
pare for a great and expected growth in popula- 
tion and that she bears aloft the torch of cul- 
ture for all to see.” 


Urging Reform in Tax Methods. 

The Illinois State Teachers’ Association, con- 
cerned in more adequate support for the schools, 
recently adopted the following resolution deal- 
ing with tax methods: 

1. That the law making bodies of the state 
shall provide a larger unit of taxation for school 
purposes, and 

2. That they shall classify property for the 
purpose of distributing the tax more fairly. 

3. That they shall separate more largely the 
sources of the state and the sources of local 
revenues so that state revenues may be obtained 
to a greater extent from fees, licenses, fran- 
chises, taxes upon corporations graded accord- 
ing to earnings, from inheritance taxes, rail- 
road, interurban and income taxes—all of which 
would be in accord with the practically unani- 
mous opinion of experts and in line with the 
growing practice of industrially important 
states. 


Talk. 

Needs of the San Francisco schools that make 
the immediate raising of funds for maintenance 
and extension a pressing demand were set be- 
fore the members of the Public Education 
Society at a meeting in October by Fred W. 
Dohrmann, Jr., president of the Board of Edu- 
cation. 

Dohrmann and other speakers, representing 
teachers, parents and other groups, explained 
why the proposed $12,000,000 school bond issue 
is the most satisfactory way to meet this de- 
mand, and the speakers from the various or- 
ganized groups voiced the indorsement of their 
associations for the bond issue. 

Dohrmann set forth the needs of the schools 
under three heads—erection of new buildings to 
meet the steady expansion of the system, re- 
placement of old and inadequate buildings, and 
the acquisition of additional grounds for exist- 
ing schools. 

Sixty new classrooms, or three buildings are 
required yearly to care for the regular growth 
of the schools said Dohrmann. 

The item of replacement rests largely on the 
fact that out of ninety-nine school buildings in 
San Francisco forty-three are wooden struc- 
tures, seventeen of these built before 1890. 
There are also 13 temporary buildings, erected 
after the fire of 1906, and never replaced. 

One child out of every nine attending school 
in San Francisco is in a temporary classroom in 
bungalows, remodeled store rooms, flats, or 
similar quarters. Forty per cent of the school 
children are housed in wooden buildings. 

The Board of Education, said Dohrmann, pays 
$23.900 yearly rental for space outside the regu- 
lar school buildings, a sum that would be suffi- 
cient to pay interest on half a million dollars’ 
worth of bonds. 


BUILDING AND FINANCE. 


-The school board of New Britain, Conn., has 
adopted the recommendations of its building 


committee calling for the expenditure of $567,- 
000 for new schools. 

—On November 7, Winfield, Kansas, school 
patrons voted by a majority of three to one, a 
bond issue of $200,000 for the public schools of 
This makes a fifty-year record of 


the city. 





tories in this community. 

The $200,000 is to be expended by the board 
of education in building the first four-room unit 
of what will eventually be a larger ward school 
building; the remodeling of some of the older 
elementary schoolrooms and the building of 
a third section of the junior-senior high school 
plant, the first section of which was built in 
1910 and the second in 1916. The junior-senior 
high school plant will now have a pupil capacity 
of about 1,400. The. present enrollment in the 
upper six years is over 1,150. 

—The plans for the new $750,000 high school 
building to be erected at Beverly, Mass., will 
be looked over by Wm. B. Ittner, schoolhouse 
expert of St. Louis, Mo. 

—Schenectady, N. Y. Three new schools are 
in course of construction, one of which is ex- 
pected to be ready for occupancy in January 
next. 

—Chicago, Ill. In the face of opposition, the 
school board successfully carried a motion to 
acquire seven new school sites, as recommended 
by Supt. P. E. Mortenson. The estimated cost 
of the sites will be $240,000. 

—Cumberland, R. I. The board has asked 
for an appropriation of $125,000 for a school 
building program. Of this amount, $100,000 
will be used for a high school, $20,000 for a 
community school, and $5,500 for a portable 
building. 

—Grenada, Mississippi, is investing $110,000 
this year in school improvements. A modern 
high school is now under construction. “Be- 
cause of recently established saw mill indus- 
try,” says Superintendent John Rundle, “the 
school population has been increased consid- 
erably. Besides there is a tendency on the part 
of the rural population to avail itself of a mod- 
ern city school.” 

—Two new school buildings are nearing com- 
pletion at Salt Lake City, Utah. One is the 
new west high schood, being constructed at a 
cost of approximately $700,000. The other, a 
new fireproof grade building, at a cost of $185,- 
000. These two buildings will enable the com- 
plete housing of all of the 28,000 boys and girls 
now attending Salt Lake City schools without 
resorting to the use of portable buildings, a 
number of which have been used in recent years. 
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TRADE MARK 


WEL tt @inelons clei 
Dustproof #? Wear proof 


[APIDO|ITH 


fest flush tton! 


The concrete dust which is ground up from the un- 
treated floors of your school house is injurious to 
p4pils and to their clothing and desks. 
Lapidolith makes concrete granite-hard by chemical 
action and so stops dusting and wear. It makes 
toilet floors non-absorbent and therefore easily 
washed and odorless. 
Over 250,000,000 square feet of concrete have been 
lapidolized. 
We list a few leading schools and colleges where 
Lapidolith has been used: 

The Steele School, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Yale College, New Haven, Conn. 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Board of Education, Kansas City, Kan. 

High School, Los Angeles, Cal. 
and other schools and colleges in every state. 


Write for testimonials, also free sample and literature. 
Dept. 22. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 
116 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Also manufacturers of Cemcoat, the washable wall coating for schools 





For Ceilings, Walls and Floors 
of Schools and Colleges. 


Gmcoat 


the sanitary, light-reflecting wall coating for 
halls, toilets and recreation rooms. Gloss finish. 
Easily kept clean of dirt and ink spots, washing 
with soap and water does not affect Cemcoat. 
White or colors. 


SONOTINT 


especially adapted for classrooms because its 
velvety finish reflects light without glare. 
Washable — easy to keep clean from dirt and 
hand spots. 


ZIGNOPRNS 


FOR WOODTN FLOORS 
the modern hardener gives new life to old or new 
wooden floors. It prevents splintering, wear and 
dusting and gives a smooth, sanitary and dec- 
orative surface. 


Write for full information 
and testimonials from schools 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 


Dept. 22 1(6 Fifth Avenue New York 
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21 Round Trips 


for one cent 


HIS G&G Electric Hoist proved its real 

operating economy by raising and lowering 

108 ash cans in one 5 cent Kilowatt hour, 

or at the rate of 21 round trips for one cent’s 

worth of current. These figures are the result of 

one of a series of tests made for us by Sprague 

Electric Works of The General Electric Co., to 

substantiate our claim that G&G Electric Hoists 
consume surprisingly little current, 


The above hoist is installed at the Hotel Grand, 
New York City, and is the same Hoist that, after 
three years’ service, raised 3,500 cans of ashes 
(an accumulation during a heavy snow storm) 
in one continuous operation, without the slightest 
mechanical failure. Height of lift is 21 ft. 10 in. 
(Where distance of lift is greater or less, current 
consumption would vary.) 


G&G Hoists are made in various models, elec- 
trically and manually operated, to meet all ash 
removal conditions. Schools in 39 States are to- 
day using G&G Telescopic Hoists. 


Ask your architect about G&G Hoists 
—or write for complete catalog. 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 
551 West Broadway ae New York 


REG.U.S. PAT. 


Telescopic 
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WHALE- BONE-ITE se Seats 


EQUIP 
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CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL |x | hd Ye | 


FARGO, N. D. 
W. B. ITTNER, Architect 


Easily cleaned 





No deterioration 
Quality appearance 
Life-long service 
Guaranteed against 
Cracking and splitting 
First cost last cost 











No repairing, 
repainting, etc. 


Sold by all 
Leading Plumbers 


If you cannot 
secure locally, write 
Seat Department 


All are embodied in 
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THE INCOMPARABLE 


“ The Kelly O 
N | E pb) ae IC K EN | Water ‘Qua Cuediaailen 


M + 7 - | For Schools 


(—™. 

















8 Water Closets in small space. 
Stands out free from Walls. 
Does not intercept Light or Air. 


Can be installed in Half the Space, in Half the Time, 
and at Half the Cost of others. 


The large Octopus One Piece Drainage Fitting, not 
shown, is included with each Combination. 


Hundreds in use. 
Details on request. 
THOS. KELLY AND BROS. 


404 SOUTH KOLMAR AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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How Long Will Your School Last? 


The modern high school huilding is designed both for utility and for years of service. 
One feature that should be specified carefully is the drain lines from the laboratories. 
Unless these are Duriron there will be constant repairs, replacements, and damage to finish and 


decoration — 
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James A. Garfield High School, Seattle 
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in shorta 
fixed charge 
against up- 
keep, due to 
corrosion 
from the 
acids used. 
With Dur- 
. iron pipe in- 
ving stalled there 
never will be 
trouble or ex- 
pense; no 








DURIRON EQUIPPED 


time after time, because Duriron is a universally acid resistant metal. 


Duriron drain lines from the laboratory assure a permanent and perfect installation whose length 
of service will equal that of the building. 


Our new book, “DURIRON ACID-PROOF DRAIN LINES,” sent on request 


i= The Duriron Company, Dayton Ohi 





F. A. Naramore, Architect 


corroded, 
leaking pipes 
to tear out 
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HOW ILLNESS AFFECTS SCHOOL AD- 


MINISTRATION. 

Most valuable research labors, covering pupil 
and school attendance, are engaged in by the 
United States Health Service through Selwyn D. 
Collins, assistant statistician. He recently en- 
gaged in a study which compares disability 
among children with common physical defects 
with children not having these defects, as meas- 
ured by absence from school on account of ill- 
ness. 

This study was made in Missouri and includes 
the cities of Hannibal, Moberly, Warrensburg 
and Joplin, bringing under scientific observa- 
tion some 3,786 children. These were between 
the ages of six years and under to those of six- 
teen and over. 

The medical examination revealed the fact 
that the specific defects afflicted a certain num- 
ber as follows: 

All physical 
Conditions 


“Defects Number 
per 1,000 of 


Defect children children 


Total number of children...... 1,000.0 3,786 
No general defects (teeth and 

vision not taken account of). 603.0 2,283 
Mouth breathing ............ 95.1 360° 
DEEAIGE | x5 tied ds diese od aR 18.9 185 
Chronic nasal catarrh........ 6.1 23 
Deflected septum or other nasal 

OPT ee 4.2 16 
Enlarged tonsils or infected 

DE cawsan ciscddonwe nen 274.2 1,038 
Diseased or inflamed tonsils... 20.3 77 
Ear discharging ............. 2.6 10 
Ear drum perforated......... 3 1 
Ear drum obscured by wax.... 3.4 13 





Defects Number 
per 1,000 of 
Defect children children 
Perret 4.5 17 
BUTEOER. gis sc ve sane seks 3 1 
rer 2.1 8 
IR! nds Che hiths sau nea ies 14.8 56 
CES: ies sks eer eaee 9.8 37 
TED bt be cec dade eeasnene 2.9 11 
Glandular enlargement, cervical 8.5 32 
Ee OUD i cescesesavxcens 3.7 14 
a err ce © 8 3 
PNG, CUNO vse cdcdewiecses 3.4 13 
Tuberculosis or pretubercular. 8 3 
A. Sh 05s auhbas Meme es de 5 2 
i 2 eee ee eee 3 1 
SpPiRl CUPVACUTO « . oo 6c sbe cscs 1.1 4 
Deformity of hand or arm.... 1.3 5 
Deformity of foot or leg...... 1.8 7 
Paralysis, infantile .......... 5 2 
PE. é0\s.5 edn i bd wis bs Oe 5 2 
Feeble minded or suspected... 8 3 
ee ee 10.8 41 
Re Peers ee 5 2 
DE.  ckawesedeetsntee 13.5 51 
RN. 2 a:44:6.0'0.9.0 000,0 g ones ee 1.6 6 
PE diveghsiueis bate sewe 2.1 8 
PL. ccdigae <qine si Res Avedon 3 1 
Skin defect (not otherwise 
MRRINOED  o-caceusacamestas 30.4 115 


The investigator then recorded the actual loss 
of school days for physical defects other than 
sickness as follows: 


Physical Condition 


Defects Number 
per 1,000 of 

Defect children children 
Orthopedic defect (not other- 

WIS GDOCIROE) civ aie vad tcc 3 1 
Glandular enlargement (not 

otherwise specified) ........ 3 1 
Ear defect (not otherwise 

SOOCIMOE) — 6 cians sven verve 3 1 
Eye defect (not otherwise spec- 

SEE 6.a.6.5.n10 nh .4 stg Oa 5 2 

PESIOUEEIOUE .  <snas sakaneseni 5.5 21 

These figures tell their own story. The in- 


vestigator adds that children with no defects 
were subject to fewer absent days than those 
with defects. Those with decayed teeth did not 
absent themselves with the same frequency of 
those who suffered with defective vision. The 
latter showed a consistent effect in absenteeism 
on account of illness. 


HYGIENE AND SANITATION. 


—The schools of Anna, IIl., have recently re- 
ported remarkable success in the direction of 
the discovery and treatment of trachoma. A 
trachoma specialist from the national govern- 
ment health service who conducted inspections 
in the schools last year, found practically 25 
per cent of the children suffering from trachoma 
or suspected of having the disease. 

Since the visit of the specialist, the local 
physician and school nurse have been especially 
active in combatting the disease from every 


Both Sexes 


All physical conditions 
Group 1: 
Group II: One or more decayed teeth only 
Group III: Defective vision............... 

but with no other defects 
Groups V-VII: Defects of any kind 
Group V: Enlarged or diseased tonsils only 


associated with other defects 
Groups V-VI: Adenoids, tonsils, etc., 
ciated with other defects 


No recorded OE ERR TN AC 
Group IV: With and without defective teeth or vision 
Group VI: Adenoids alone and adenoids, tonsils, etc. 


alone or asso- 


Age 

All 6-7 8-9 10-11 12-13 14-16 

Ages 
const 2.5 2.9 2.1 1.9 2.6 3.6 
Pikes 1.8 1.5 1.7 1.6 1.8 3.0 
errr? 2.4 3.0 2..0 1.7 2.3 4.1 
wre 2.5 4.1 2.5 1.8 1.8 2.5 
vata 2.3 2.6 2.0 1.7 2.5 3.4 
ones 2.8 3.4 2..2 2.3 2.7 4.2 
Tie 2.8 3.5 2.3 2.1 2.6 4.9 
ewes 2.5 3.2 1.6 2.2 2.7 3.6 
sheng 2.7 3.3 2.0 2.2 2.7 4.4 
ipicr 3. 3.5 3.9 2.9 3.0 3.5 
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FACTS ARE NEVER DISPUTED 


























Look down this list of cities—you may be familiar with them 
—and see where the Hahl Pneumatic has— 


SUPERCEDED THE ELECTRIC SYSTEMS 


ERIE, PA.—Roosevelt School. 


SHAKER HEIGHTS, 0.—Grade Schools, A, B and C. 
RICHMOND, IND.—New High School. 

DETROIT, MICH.—Most of the new schools. 
CLEVELAND, 0.—Ten new schools. 


Many other cities use nothing but the Pneumatic. 


There must be a reason for choosing the Pneumatic after experience with the 


Electric systems. 


Write us—we tell you without obligation. 


TIME SYSTEMS COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
509 Fifth Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1512 N. 13th St. 


CLEVELAND 
530 Leader News Bldg. 


CHICAGO 
501 8. Huron 8t. 











angle. The school nurse gave almost her entire 
time to trachoma cases and several of the local 
physicians gave an hour each week to clinical 
work, in addition to rendering valuable advice 
without charge. The result of all these co- 


operative efforts has been that of 575 pupils’ 


examined at the opening of schools this fall, 
only sixteen were reported as having symptoms 
of the disease. 

With the good results obtained it is not in- 
tended that the work shall be allowed to drop, 
but extra efforts are to be made to further im- 
prove the situation by continued clinics, exami- 
nations and treatments. 


—The health officers of Chicago found that 
out of 141,811 school children examined, 88,342 
had defective teeth and oral conditions so seri- 
ous as to require immediate treatment. 

—The new Theodore Roosevelt high school 
now under construction at St. Louis, Mo., is to 
be equipped with the ozone system of ventila- 
tion which makes possible the replacing of the 
air once in every five circulations. The air can 
be renewed twice every hour with as good re- 
sults as when it was renewed ten times an hour. 
The system is also economical, since one-third 
as much heat is used to keep the building warm. 


The ozone system is at present used in five 
of the schools which are equipped with various 
forms of the new climate producing plant. 


The Roosevelt school will operate on 1,000 
tony of coal a season, as compared with the 
Cleveland and Soldan schools, each smaller in 
size and consuming 2,200 tons. The Central 
High School, with an old heating plant, con- 
sumes 2,500 tons of fuel during a school season. 


—Creston, Iowa, has created a child welfare 
department in connection with the schools with 
Mss Mabel Guthrie as the school nurse. 

—Monrovia, Calif. A number of full-time 
nurses has been employed to have charge of the 
medical examinations of pupils. 

—New York, N. Y. Because of difficulties en- 
countered in the control and administration of 
dental clinics in school buildings, the board has 
considered the advisability of discontinuance. 
The action was taken upon the recommendation 
of Dr. John A. Ferguson, who reported against 
the clinies following an investigation of those 
already installed. 


—Yakima, Wash. The schools have resumed 
the distribution of milk to undernourished chil- 
dren, with the purchase of 700 half-pints under 
an arrangement authorized by the board. The 
milk is purchased from a local creamery at 
three cents a half-pint and the cost is borne by 
the proceeds of a high school lecture course. 
The cost of the milk is estimated at between 
$600 and $700. 

—Rockford, Ill. The Rockford Teachers’ Club 
has financed the erection of a fresh air camp 
conducted by the Anti-Tuberculosis Society for 
undernourished children. Six cabins have been 
erected by different organizations. 

—Miss Winifred Tracy, of Elgin, IIl., has be- 
come supervising nurse at Oak Park. 

—The state department of public health of 
Illinois announces that a special bulletin on the 
prevention and control of diphtheria has been 
completed. Space has been given in the bulle- 
tin to a discussion of the practical use of toxin- 
antitoxin and of the Schick test. 

—Dr. H. T. Clay has been appointed school 
physician at Grand Rapids, Mich. 

—The city health department of New York 
City has received an appropriation of $25,000 
from the board of estimate with which to fight 
diphtheria. A bureau will be established which 
will work to prevent diphtheria by Schick test- 
ing and toxin-antitoxin inoculation. It is 
claimed that the procedure last year saved 300 
lives and reduced the number of cases by two 
thousand. 

—The village of Shorewood, a suburb near 
Milwaukee, Wis., has put into successful opera- 
tion a plan whereby the prevalance of com- 
municable disease has been greatly reduced and 
school attendance has been increased. Children 
suspected of having communicable diseases are 
immediately excluded from school and isolated 
until a diagnosis can be made. Until a decision 
is reached, the child’s home is placarded with a 
card showing that a certain disease is suspected. 
The idea of isolation first and diagnosis after- 
ward has proved successful even though it in- 
volves considerable inconvenience. 

—An open air school for children whose 
health has been impaired in indoor classrooms 
has been established at Atlanta, Georgia. The 
junior league has offered a substantial sum to- 
ward the erection and maintenance of the school. 


—tTen clinics for the prevention of heart dis- 
ease among children have been established in 
congested sections of Philadelphia by the health 
department of the city. The work will be con- 
ducted by physicians of the division of child 
hygiene under the direction of Health Director 
Furbush. Children susceptible to heart disease 
by reason of a contagious disease, are examined 
by physicians. An educational campaign among 
school children and parents has been begun. 


—A new step in health conservation has been 
taken in the Hastings, Nebr., schools this year. 
In addition to the work of the school nurse, who 
examines all pupils, a complete and thorough 
examination is being made of each high school 
boy and girl before they are allowed to continue 
work in the gymnasium or engage in athletics. 
This work is being done under the direction of 
the school nurse with the help of six of the lead- 
ing physicians of the city. Scales have been 
placed in all buildings. 

—The Florence, S. C., school board has em- 
ployed for the first time a full-time nurse and 
a part-time physician. 

—Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Dr. Nathaniel Ross has 
been elected chief medical inspector of the city 
schools at a salary of $1,200. Dr. K. Dutcher 
has been reelected full-time dentist of the dis- 
trict. 

—Galesburg, Ill. An open air school for un- 
dernounrished and anemic children has been es- 
tablished for the new school year. The board 
of education will furnish the teacher and the 
local welfare association will provide the cots, 
suits, meals and attendant. 

—An auditorium-gymnasium has been added 
to the high school building at Port Townsend, 
Wash. Ownig to financial pressure the school 
board was unable to provide this utility. A 


_community committee, however, raised $5,000 


by subscription. Of this sum $3,000 was se- 
cured in cash and the balance, $2,000, through 
the sale of $50 bonds, non-interest bearing, pay- 
able at the rate of one-tenth each year. The 
high school student body, under the supervision 
of the school board, has become responsible for 
the redemption of the bonds. The building, 


which is 50 by 105 feet, was constructed by the 
manual training classes, together with other 
volunteer labor. 
worth $10,000. 


The building is said to be 
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Equality of 
opportunity is one of 
our American ideals. 


Education tends to destroy 
the injustices of class rule 
and offers equal opportunity 
for the attainment of Power 
and Position. 


Equip your schools. 
Make 1922-23 the 


Year of 
Greatest 
Educational 
Progress 


CA Sian of Quality WII “i ~A Mark of Service 
Catalogs of School Equipment 
sent to Schoolmen 
upon request 
Give official 
position 


QUALITY 
A Sign of Quality \'"ga LCH _ A Mark Of Service 


SERVICE 


W. M. Welch Manufacturing Com 


Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters of Scientific Apparatus 


1516 Orleans Street and School Supplies 
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Lincolnwood School, Evanston, III. Perkins, Fellows & Hamilton, Archts. 


THE RIGHT KIND OF FLOORS ARE IMPERATIVE IN SCHOOLS 


Every one admits that correct lighting, ventilation, and 
desk equipment have a vital effect on scholarship. 

But what about floors? 

Floors are just as important as these other factors. A 
hard, rasping floor is very tiring. The noise from them is 
distracting, and prevents best efforts by teachers as well as 
pupils. A floor that is dusty, or that has cracks, is impos- 
sible to keep clean, and is detrimental to health. 

Overcome all these serious common faults by laying 
T-M-B Flooring over all school floors, in class rooms, assem- 
bly rooms, corridors—everywhere. 

T-M-B Floors are highly sanitary, having no seams or 
cracks. They have a dense, dustless texture that is noiseless 
and warm underfoot. Their resiliency makes them restful to 
walk on. They will not show wear for many years, and can 
be installed and maintained at a low cost. An investigation 
will conclusively demonstrate their superiority. 


Write Dept. 5 


for full information THE Mastic Fleer 


THOS. MOULDING BRICK CO., 





133 Washington Street, Chicago 























Electric Clock Systems 


Our equipment is most simple, 
economical and reliable. 

We can supply the needs of the 
small school as well as the large 
one, at prices in proportion. 

There is no reason why your 
school should not have a suitable 
system of this kind. 

Some users: 

Board of Education, Philadelphia, Pa., 

125 installations; 

Board of Education, Baltimore, Md., 

15 installations; 

Board of Education, Butte, Mont., 

7 installations; 

Board of Education, El Paso, Tex., 

5 installations; 

Board of Education, Durham, N. C., 

2 installations. 

Write for literature. 


LANDIS ENGINEERING 
& MFG. CO. 


Waynesboro, 
Pa. 
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(ete Catalog of Filing Equipment 
plies and Sectional Bookcases, 


One of our more than 5000 dealers is near you and ready to 
assist you in making your selection of equipment for your 
Superintendent’s or Principals’ offices or for your commercial 
departmen 


4 made in 8°x5” size for Ledger Cards. more. 


— 


Sectional Card Index Cabinets This 










In open 
Weathered Oak and Birch Mahogany. No. 5 with vertical front, 
metal frame $4.50. 00. 


fone $5.00. 


i Legal Blank or 
. Electro Cabinet 


Soataine six pots Conran os as none 


man, 8 oe wide 3G wish. 


10” white. ioe" deep. Made 


The #7&S- Manufacturing Co. 
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5 Sener Board should have on file for refer- 


ts. SENT FREE ON REQUEST. 


Ave Be fooleat > 
equipment for Four Drawer, 


card file subject to Flat Top, 
section can be uses Side Paneled, 
as a reauiar two 

drawer file, capa- 


a 
sare soften, Letter File 
- at $20.00 


then Bottom § sec- 
tiens can be added 
as needs require. will last you as tong 
A quartered Oak or and serve you as well 
Birch Mahogany a8 a higher priced 
Top and Bottom file. Wels ‘1700 
for 5000 cards 3x Line Vertical Cabl- 
a oom $10.00. tn nets made two, three and four drawers 
4” x 6 size, high in Letter and Cap widths, Goiden or 
5x8" size, $14.00; oxo" ;™ $16.00. Aliso Natural  — or Birch Mahogany at 10% 
ese files are regulation heights, 
widths poe depths; drawers roll on hard 


fibre rollers and are equip 
block to kee contents len ertical position. 
full information regarding 

Attached to desk 


a us furn 
this line. 
ane cctt. Stationery Cabinets 


rm one Are Money Earners because they are sta- 
space uch more practi- tionery savers. Have compartments for 
eal than wilde shelf in desk Letter, Cap and Note size papers, long and 
for holding stenographer's — envelopes and drawer for carbon pa- 
note book while taking dic- Golden or 


A Swinging 
Stand 








tation. Also handy for Natural Oak or Birch 
holding dictionary, card in- Mahooaay. No. 
dex cabinet, ete. The i4"x 140 with drop 
18” wood tops are supplied tid, $6.00. No. 
Golden, Natural and 156 with 


No. 6 with oxidized 55 
frame $5.00. No. 7 with nickel plated 


“Filing Suggestions” 
ts a booklet that tells how to 
file. Valuable for school com- 
mercial departments and are 
furnished free in sufficient 
numbers for entire class. 


| | NOTE—Prices quoted 





In Golden Natural Plain Neo. #14 | this ad apply in 
tek or Bireh Mahesany- Oak $8. Birch Mahog. $8.50 t~-% Central fa -y 
horizontal 7 partitions and No. at by ge Drawers | Sleteatay low in Seth, | 
without dra Southwest and West. | 


186 Union Street 
Monroe, Mich. 





























Manual Training Bench 
No. 111 


When in the market for Man- 
ual Training Benches, Do- 
mestic Science Tables, Sew- 
ing Tables, Drawing Tables, 
Vises, Hand Screws, etc., 
write to 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 


Manufacturer of this line since 1898 
2814 West 26th St., Chicago, IIL 




















WARM 
WINTER 
SCHOOLS 


CIRCLE ‘‘A’’ SCHOOLS ARE 
EASILY HEATED 


ET they are perfectly portable. The sections are 

finished in every detail at the mill, inside and out, 
plaster walls and all. They require only to be set up. Any 
carpenter and a helper can do it. Easily taken down, too, 
should you wish to move them. 


If you need more room quick, Circle ‘‘A’’ Portable Schools 
are the kind to get. No need to wait until the winter is 
GOOD NEWS FOR YOU over. Write today. 


“Good SCHOOLS Quick,” is the 
name of an illustrated brochure that 
tells all about these very desirable 
buildings. Send for a copy. It is 
worth reading. 


THE ALEXANDER LUMBER CO, 


Chicago New York Pittsburgh Detroit 
St.Louis Kansas City Indianapolis Lansing 
Cleveland Cincinnati 








MAIN SALES OFFICE 


GET THIS BROCHURE CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 
























ARE YOU THROWING AWAY SCHOOL FUNDS? 


Many school authorities wait until the last moment before 
planning the arrangement of their science laboratories. 
Plans should be made and plumbing installed before’ the 
floor is laid in order that gas and water pipes can be accu- 
From the 


rately and economically attached to the tables. 
above cut you can visualize what roust be done. 


Mail us floor plans or rough sketches of the rooms you are 
planning to equip and let us show you the selection and ar- 
rangement of furniture which we would recommend from 
our twenty-four years’ experience in manufacturing science 
laboratory and vocational school furniture. This service is 
rendered free by our Advertising Department. Our cata- 
logue sent free on request explains this service fully and 
contains many helpful suggestions. 


E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY 
, Oldest and Largest Producers of 
Manual Training, Cooking, Sewing, Drawing, Art, and Science Laboratory Furniture 


MUSKEGON, MICH. 
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New York Office, 
70 Fifth Avenue 
Canadian Sales Division, 
615 Yonge St, 
Toronto, Canada 


Sewanee 


Laboratory Furniture 
for Schools 


The order was filled unusually prompt and the company has been courteous and obliging.” 

We shall make it our business to see that you are just as well pleased. 

An interesting new Book tells the Kewaunee story, with illustrations. 
equipment for the teaching of Physics, Chemistry, Biology, Agriculture, Electricity, Domestic Science, Manual Training and Kinder- 
garten. Address the home office at Kewaunee. 
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Students’ Chemistry Desk 


Superintendent of Schools, wrote: 


broken or missing. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 
Cc. G. CAMPBELL, Treas. and Gen. Mgr. 
101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Everyone in Ferndale, Mich., seems to be satisfied with Kewaunee. M. E. Harrie, 


“The Physics and Chemistry laboratory furniture furnished by the Kewaunee 
Mfg. Co. in January, 1921, is satisfactory to the students and teachers; to 
the Board of Education and to the taxpayers. 

The shipment was received in good condition, well crated, and not a part 


It will be sent to executives who are planning additional 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Kansas City Albuquerque 
Houston Salt Lake City 
Jackson, Miss. Baton Rouge, La. 
Little Rock San Francisco 
Phoenix Greensboro, N. C. 
Minneapolis Chicago 

Denver Columbus 
Omaha Spokane 


Oklahoma City 
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-Mr. J. M. Edman, superintendent of schools 
at Geneseo, Ill., died suddenly in August, while 
working on a thesis at the University of Chi- 
cago. 

Mr. James D. Darnall has been elected su- 
perintendent of the graded schools, in addition 
to holding the office of principal of the Geneseo 
Township High School. The schools have been 
consolidated under one head, with Mr. Darnall 
as superintendent. 

—Supt. Peter A. Mortenson of Chicago, has 
recommended the appointment of Mr. William 
B. Owen as Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, and Principal of the Chicago Normal 
College ex-officio. The assistant superintendent 
is to have charge of teacher training before 
and after appointment, and the preparation and 
revision of the courses of study. 

—Mr. H. Ambrose Perrin, of Jacksonville, 
Ill., has been elected superintendent of schools 
at Decatur, to succeed Mr. J. O. Engleman. 

—Mr. E. E. Kuntz, of Lansford, Pa., has been 
elected supervising principal of the schools at 
East Stroudsburg. 

—Mr. John Thalman, superintendent of 
schools at St. Joseph, Mo., has been made a life 
member of the National Education Association 
by unanimous vote of the members of the St. 
Joseph Division of the Missouri Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation of which he is president. The action in- 
dicates the fine spirit of cooperation which has 
existed in the St. Joseph schools during Mr. 
Thalman’s administration as superintendent. 

—William McAndrew, associate superintend- 
ent of New York City, was elected president of 
the Council of Superintendents of the State of 
New York. Superintendent Roy B. Kelly of 
Lockport was elected vice-president and Super- 
intendent Erle L. Ackley of Johnstown, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


—Dr. Margaret Schallenberger McNaught has 
resigned as commissioner of education for Cali- 
fornia. It is stated that she and Mr. McNaught 
will go to Europe after January first. 


—Mr. A. O. Bowden, formerly head of the 
education department at Baylor College, Belton, 
Tex., has been appointed as president of the 
New Mexico Normal School at Silver City. 

—Miss Charl Williams, former president of 
the National Education Association, has resigned 
as superintendent of schools of Shelby County, 
Tenn., to become field secretary of the associa- 
tion which she served as president. 

—Mr. J. J. McConnell, formerly in charge of 
the teachers’ placement bureau of the Iowa De- 
partment of Public Instruction, has been ap- 
pointed Director of Vocational Education for 
the state. Mr. McConnell succeeds W. H. Ben- 
der. The new appointee has a long and splendid 
record as an educator, having served for 25 
years as superintendent of schools at Cedar 
Rapids. He was at one time head of the De- 
partment of Education of the State University. 

—Mr. H. B. Cowles, of Houston, Tex., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Dick- 
inson. The election of Mr. Cowles brings to an 
end a deadlock which has existed for some time 
among the members of the board of trustees 
over the appointment of a head for the local 
school system. Mr. Cowles is prominently con- 
nected with the educational activities of the 
state and his selection meets the approval of 
school patrons. 

Karl Hanson, formerly superintendent of 
the Roland Consolidated school district has been 
elected to the superintendency of the Tama, 
Iowa, schools. 

F. W. Stoler has entered upon his fifth year 
as superintendent of the Alexandria, Ind., 
schools. During this period he has centered his 
efforts in improving the high school plant and 
quality of the teaching force. 

—H. R. Edwards of the Crosby-Ironton 
schools, Minnesota, was elected superintendent 
of the South Milwaukee schools. 

—The salary of Supt. Robert L. Harris of 
Columbia, Tenn., has been raised to $3,000 per 
annum. This is an increase over the amount 
formerly allowed of $500 per annum. 

—Supt. J. B. Layne of Comanche, Tex., is 
serving his fourth year as head of the school 


system. Mr. Layne’s office is now located in 
the new high school which has been completed 
at a cost of $100,000. 


—Mr. J. W. Gowans has assumed his duties 
as superintendent of schools at Hutchinson, 
Kans. 


—Mr. E. H. Ray, assistant state superintend- 
ent of schools of Indiana, died at Indianapolis 
the latter part of September after an extended 
illness. Mr. Ray was formerly a high school 
principal at Marion, Ind. 


—Mr. M. L. Combs, superintendent of schools 
of Buchanan County, Va., has been elected as- 
sistant state supervisor of high schools. 

—Mr. James A. McGuffin has resigned as 
secretary of the California State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Mr. McGuffin has returned to Fresno 
where he has resumed his duties as principal 
of the Jackson School. 

—Supt. Harold F. Hughes of Fresno, Calif., 
has been granted a year’s leave of absence in 
order that he may take advanced work at the 
University of California. While in Berkeley, 
Mr. Hughes will act as principal of the Colum- 
bus School. His afternoons, evenings and Sat- 
urdays will be given to study at the University. 


—Mr. V. L. O’Connor has assumed his duties 
as superintendent of schools at Argo, J"'l. 

—Wilmot G. Whitford is serving his seventh 
year as superintendent of the Roslyn, Wash- 
ington, schools. John E. Morgan has been 
president of the school board continuously for 
eight years. 

—A. C. Strange was reelected superintendent 
of the Astoria, Ore., schools for a period of 
three years at $3,600 a year, plus $600 for trav- 
eling and automobile expenses. Principal V. D. 
Ear! was reelected at $3,000 and Principal J. W. 
Branslator at $2,700. 


—Victor M. Davis, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, and a graduate student of 
the University of Chicago, has resigned his 
work as head of the history department of the 
Raleigh high school, and has accepted the prin- 
cipalship of the Greenville, N. C., high school. 

—Montgomery Smith, who was for seventeen 
years superintendent at Goshen, N. Y., assumed 
charge this year of the Hudson, N. Y., schools. 
He succeeded Charles S. Williams, who was su- 
perintendent for eighteen years. 
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of TOGAN SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


ease. 


ments. 


built schools as well. 





We can ship these buildings immediately. 
Every part and section marked. 
and pleasing appearance will be highly gratifying to you. 
TOGAN SCHOOL BUILDINGS are designed to meet 
Our booklet TOGAN SCHOOLS will be 
on code requirements, and an illustrated catalogue of our 


Don’t Overcrowd Your School 


Every schoolroom should provide at least 20 square feet of floor space for each pupil. 
If your school is overcrowded, meet the emergency quickly and economically by the use 


Simply bolt together. 


sent on request. 


MICHIGAN 


They can be erected with amazing speed and 
The substantial quality 


all State Code Educational require- 
It is a reference book 
various designs of factory 


TOGAN-STILES 


GRAND RAPIDS, 
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—Two women are candidates for the position 
of State Commissioner of elementary schools for 
the State of California. The position, which is 
one of the highest ever awarded a woman in 
the State, will become vacant January 1, when 
Mrs. Margaret McNaught, who recently re- 
signed, will leave for Europe. The office car- 
ries a salary of $4,500 per year. The candi- 
dates for the coveted office are Mrs. Elizabeth 
Hughes of Oroville and Mrs. Grace C. Stanley 
of San Bernardino. 
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At Kenmore, N. Y., E. R. Linklater has been 
elected to the school board. Eugene Crow was 
elected president of the board for the sixth con- 
secutive term. 

W. B. Reed was elected president of the Peo- 
ria, Ill., school board to succeed Dr. George W. 
Mitchell, resigned. 

At Sandpoint, Ida., J. A. Fitzwater and H. 
H. Taylor are newly elected members of the 
board of education. Mr. C. E. Neuman has be- 
come president and W. S. Finney succeeds him- 
self as secretary to the board. 

—M. H. Nickelsen, clerk school district No. 
8, Hood River, Ore., has just been elected for 
the twenty-sixth time. In point of service he 
is the oldest official in the county. 

—Hon. W. T. Carrington, former state super- 
intendent of public instruction of Missouri, and 
later President of the State Teachers’ College 
at Springfield, is now residing in Jefferson City, 
Mo., where he has been elected a member of the 
local board of education. 

—Mr. J. G. Ludlam, secretary of the school 
board at Lincoln, Neb., has been given a three- 
year contract, at a salary of $5,000 a year. 
Mr. Ludlam has held the position for the past 
six years. 

* —Mr. E. A. Thomas, for 23 years secretary 
of the school board at Spokane, Wash., died 








suddenly at his home on October 17. Mr. 
Thomas resigned from the office a year ago be- 
cause of failing health. 

—Mr. R. M. Milligan, commissioner of school 
buildings at St. Louis, Mo., has been reappointed 
for a term of four years, at a salary of $9,000 
per annum. 

Educational Progress in California. 

Will C. Wood, state superintendent of the 
California schools, recently said: 

“In 1888 there were but eight high schools 
in California. Now there are more than 350. 
In 1913 there were only 48,000 pupils in our 
high schools. Now there are 235,000. Educa- 
tion costs more because it does more. A few 
years back education was almost wholly aca- 
demic, now it is largely vocational. He em- 
phasized the point that this demand for broad- 
ening the scope of education came from the 
public and not from the teachers. California 
schools now cost the public around $16 per 
capita annually, but, he challenged any one to 
point out anything that it is desirable to cut 
out. Besides, the increased cost is more ap- 
parent than real. In 1911 the cost of education 
in the United States was $4.86 per capita. Now 
it is $10, but in 1913 $4.86 would purchase as 
much as $10 will now. We are now educating 
three types of intelligence, the social, the me- 
chanical and the academic, where formerly we 
educated the academic type only. He argued 
earnestly that the child whose type of intelli- 
gence is social or mechanical, has as much right 
to education, as though his type was academic.” 


IOWA’S CAMPAIGN AGAINST 
ILLITERACY. 


The Iowa State Teachers’ Association makes 
the following recommendation towards curbing 
illiteracy: 

First: That illiteracy should be defined; it 
would seem that for practical purposes a person 
who is not capable of reading discussions in 
newspapers with a reasonable degree of under- 
standing is illiterate. 


Second: That there should be a census of 
illiterates. 
Third: Some method should be devised for 


determining how many among the persons 
classified as illiterates are sub-normal and in- 
capable of being taught. 


Fourth: That this matter 


taken 
over and handled as a state problem and not as 


should be 


a local problem, using, however, 
to do the work. 

Fifth: The state illiteracy commission ap- 
pointed by the governor should be definitely 
organized in order that it may function. 

Sixth: The prerequisites to citizenship ought 
to be the ability to write and read understand- 
ingly. 

ENROLLMENT IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS OF BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
The public schools of Birmingham, Ala., be- 
gan the school year 1922-23 under conditions 
somewhat more favorable than those existing 
at the close of the 1921-22 session. The enroll- 
ment for the first week of the new year, as 
compared with the first week of last year, was 

as follows: 


local machinery 





Enroll Enroll In In- 
ment ment crease crease 
Last This in Per 
Year Year Pupils Cent 
White Schools— 
Elementary 17,355 17,497 144 0.8 
High 3,962 4,627 665 16.8 
Total 21, 315 22,124 809 3.8 
Negro Schools— 
High 706 840 134 19.0 
Elementary 10,196 10,604 408 4.0 
Total 10,902 11,444 542 5.0 
Total Schools— 
High £.668 5,467 799 17.1 
Elementary 27,549 28,101 552 2.0 
Total 32,217 33,568 1,351 4.2 


New System of Schoolroom Lighting. 
Louis Cowles, a San Francisco, Calif., archi- 
tect, has devised a new system of lighting for 
one-story school buildings. He places his win- 
dows on the north and south sides of a building 
near the ceiling and sufficiently high to be above 
the eyebrows of the pupil. 


He says: “I have an improved plan, system 
or combination, which gives the best of clear 
steady light from the north or its equal, all day 
long (the usual way is half the time), yet ad- 
mits sunshine, reflected to the ceiling first so 
being tempered and turned into top light. 

“And all the light used comes from well above 
the eyes of pupils, which protects them from 
all kinds of light coming in on their level.” 
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4 Favorite Selections 


Community Singing 
for { Home Happiness 
School Exercises 
Edited by Dr, J. Lewis Browne 






z oper 2 rnne 
“ eS EO ge ba "Baa | 
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This is just the book you need. A comprehensive collec- 
tion of old and new favorite songs—patriotic numbers, 
folk songs, the melodies close to every heart. 


For instruction purposes this book is ideal. The songs 
greatly desired in school work are included in simple 
keys, correctly arranged. 


Complete with words and music 


Selected paper and careful printing make this book easily readable. 
Priced so low that all schools can afford to give one to every pupil. 


Send for a copy today 


If you are a teacher or school official, 
write on your school’s letterhead for a _— 
free sample copy today. j g 
PRICES: 100 copies, 7e each [f. 0. b. Chi- Sm 


cago). $1.00 per dozen, prepaid, Single copies 
{and less than dozen jots) 10c each, prepaid. 


STEGER & SONS 
Piano Manufacturing Company 
300 Steger Bldg., Chicago, Ill. == 
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If it’s a STEGER—it’s the most valuable piano in the world 














LABORATORY 
FURNITURE 


WHEN you buy Laboratory Furniture from LEONARD 
PETERSON & CO., INC., you are purchasing more 
than so many tables and cases—you are buying Labora- 
tory Furniture backed by thirty years of thorough 
knowledge of a highly specialized industry — you are 
benefited by painstaking attention to all details that go 
to make Laboratory Furniture right in design and quality. 


Leonard Peterson & Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory Furniture 


Office and Factory: 1222-34 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
New York Sales Office: Knickerbocker Bidg., 42nd and Broadway 








Send for our 
Catalog 
No. 11-A 





Fales Laboratory Desk (Patented) 
for General Chemistry, Quanti- 
tative Analysis, and Organic 
Chemistry 


Leonard Peterson & Co., Inc. 
Sole Manufacturers. 


Send for circular describing this desk, 























Library of Oak Park-River Forest Town- 
ship High School, Oak Park, Ill., equipped 
and installed by Library Bureau. 





Chairs and tables 
VS. 


a School Library 


What makes a library the cultured, home- 
like place it should and can be? Not books 
alone, not quietness, nor chairs nor tables. 


It is the harmony of design and finish of the 
entire equipment; and, in turn, its harmony 
with the surroundings which make of the 
whole a work of art. 


Library Bureau has had a long experience 
in this art of making libraries more than a 
collection of chairs, tables and books. We 
can point to hundreds of successful school 
libraries the country over, planned, designed 
and equipped by us in collaboration with 
architects and school superintendents. 


May we put you in touch with schools having 
an L. B. Library so that you can learn at first 
hand what our specialized assistance can help 
you to accomplish? 


Write to our nearest branch. A consultation 
with one of our specialists will prove of value 
to you. It involves no obligation on your part. 





Technical library 
furniture and supplies 


Steel bookstack 


Museum cases 


Founded 437° 


Boston Chicago New York Detroit 


43 Federal St. 6 North Michigan Ave. 316 Broadway 409 East Jefferson Ave. 


Salesrooms in leading cities in the United States, Great Britain and France 
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The 
INFLUENCE 
of PICTURES 


on the growing mind is recognized 
by educators. Combine verbal in- 
structions with large clear illustra- 
tions projected on a screen by the 


Bauch & Lomb 
Balopticon 
The Perfect Stereopticon 

Photographs, maps, drawings, 
colored prints and specimens, in 
fact any opaque subject that will 
fit in the large object holder can 
be projected by the Combined 

=a Balopticon which also takes the 
regulation slides. With its powerful Mazda lamp, sturdy con- 
struction and ease of operation, the Bausch & Lomb Balopticon 
is the ideal projection lantern for schools. 

Write for descriptive literature and prices. 


The BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
551 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Stereo-Prism Binoculars, | 


Telescopes, Magnifiers, Microscopes, Projection Apparatus (Balopticons), 
Automobile Lenses and Other High Grade Optical Products. 
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Scenery 


Asbestos curtains, 
Velour curtains 


and 
Stage scenery for your Auditorium 
stage. Special, Historic, Scenic 
or Architectural paintings 
for front drop curtains. 





















Twenty years of experience in 
equipping High Schools has placed 
uS in a position to know the par- 
ticular requirements for your stage. 


Write us for further information or 
request call from our representative 


Twin City Scenic Company 
2819 Nicollet Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Eastern Office: 
301 Broadway Market Building 
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SPENCER 


MICROSCOPE 
No. 64 


with side-fine adjustment, 
lever type, is 


An Ideal Instrument 
For High School Use. 


Among its many advantageous 
features are these: 


I. Objective lenses mounted 
directly into the metal 
mount, avoiding the use of 
Canada Balsam to hold them. 


Il. Fine adjustment so con- 
structed as to avoid breakage 
of cover glass when focused 
down upon it. 


Ill. A fool-proof fine adjust- 
ment, with 34 threads of the 
screw always engaged in- 
stead of but one, as in others. 


CATALOG SENT 
ON REQUEST. 


SPENCER 


SPENCER LENS CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


MICROSCOPES, MICROTOMES, . DELIN- 
—_u.5.A_ > 


EASCOPES, SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


MICROSCOPE No. 64 B 
with 10X eyepiece, 16m/m and 
4 m/m objective, double nose- 
piece, iris diaphragm. Complete 
in cabinet, $64.00. Discount to 
Schools. 


SPENCER 











Detroit, Michigan 












GENERAL SCIENCE VISUALIZED 


cA Handbook of Motion Pictures Especially 
Planned for School Work 


Ler your students see the great things in science. Trans- 
port them to the wonders of the world by means of motion 
pictures. ‘General Science Visualized”, the most complete 
teacher’s handbook on visual education ever published, will 
describe in detail hundreds of films that fit into any 

well rounded science course. 


“Experimental Physics” 


By Prof. W. D. HENDERSON 
Univ. of Michigan 


A handbook to accompany twenty-three motion 
picture films that visualize important physics 
experiments as performed by Professor 
Henderson, personally. 
In addition there are hundreds of other films especi- 
ally chosen for their educational value in our libraries. 
Every film on Safety Standard ‘non - inflammable 
stock. No booth nor licensed operator required as 
with theatre width film. Ask for a free copy of 
“Experimental Physics” and send 25c in stamps for 
96 page text book “General Science Visualized.” 


United Projector & Film Corp. 
69 West Mohawk St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Maxwell’s Airanlite Shade 
mounted inside casing. 


NEW YORK 








MAXWELL’S AIRANLITE 
(Patented) 


Double Roll Canvas Shades are the best 
and give the greatest satisfaction. 


For use in Schools, Offices, Hospitals 
and public buildings. 


Can also be made of any Standard Shade 
Cloth. 


Can be mounted inside or outside of 
casing. 


Efficient, good looking, economical, trou- 
ble proof and will last for years. 
Can be instantly adjusted. 

















When single roll adjustable shades are 
needed, use the Simpull Single Roll 
Shade. 





Can be obtained from leading 
School Supply Houses. 


Write for Circulars. 


S. A. MAXWELL & CO. 
3636 IRON ST. CHICAGO 


PITTSBURGH 





MAXWELL’S SCHOOL SHADES 
SAVE EYESIGHT AND INCREASE EFFICIENCY 





The Simpull Single Roll 
Adjustable Shade. 


KANSAS CITY 


For service and quality use Maxwell’s Dependable Window Shades. 
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REGULATIONS GOVERNING GRADUA- 
TION. 


The school board of Fairport Harbor, O., has 
adopted regulations governing graduation from 
the senior high school. The regulations have 
received the approval of the State Education 
Department and are in full force for the current 
year for the first time. The rules read: 


I. (a) Candidates for graduation must have 
completed twelve standard senior high school 
units, among which are two majors comprising 
three units of English and three units of his- 
tory and social science; also two majors com- 
prising two units of Spanish, two of mathemat- 
ics, two of science, two of commerce, two of 
manual training and drawing, two of home eco- 
nomics, and two of music. A sufficient number 
of additional units may be added to total twelve 
units. 


(b) Two of the twelve units, if standard, 
may be earned in the junior high school. 

(c) Must have fulfilled all obligations to the 
school and must be in good standing as regards 
conduct. 

II. To be classed as a senior, a student must 
have the following qualifications: 

(a) At the beginning of the senior year, the 
student must have seven hundred high school 
units. 

(b) At the beginning of the second semester 
of the senior year, students are classified as 
ranking or non-ranking seniors. To be classi- 
fied as ranking senior, a student must have ful- 
filled all obligations to the school, must be in 
good standing as regards conduct, and must 
during the second semester, receive marks for 
each six weeks totaling not less than two “F’s” 
and three “G’s” or better if carrying five units 
of work; or one “F” and three “G’s” or better 


if carrying fewer than five units of work and 
must receive “G” in conduct. 

From the beginning of the second semester, 
all seniors complying with the regulations will 
be designated “ranking” seniors, and will be 
graduated without rank examinations. ; 

III. Other seniors will be graduated upon 
complying with the regulations in section one, 
by completing the necessary subjects in the 
usual manner. 

IV. Any student not a senior who satisfac- 
torily earns credit as outlined in section one, 
may be graduated at the first commencement 
thereafter. 


THE BRIDGEPORT SCHOOL BOARD 
RULES. 


The school board at Bridgeport, Conn., has 
prepared a new set of rules, the result of 
months of study and deliberation at the hands 
of a committee consisting of Lyn W. Wilson, 
Howard Speer and Mary E. Cutting. 


While a new set of rules embody many of 
the old, the whole plan is predicated upon the 
thought that the school board is a legislative 
body, which delegates power to executive de- 
partmental heads, and since that body consists 
of six members only, that all business come be- 
fore it instead of traveling through committee 
routine. 


Six departments (1) elementary schools, (2) 
secondary schools, (3) supplemental and adult 
education, (4) census and vocational guidance, 
(5) health and hygiene, and (6) operation, are 
to be established. 

The report of the committee says: 


“The object of this departmental organization 
is not to break up the system into isolated parts, 
but rather to bring to them under unified con- 
trol the most closely related activities; and to 
establish and make clear the responsible rela- 
tionships of every one in the system toward his 
work and associates. Through the medium of 
the superintendent, the educational leader and 
executive head of the whole system, every de- 
partment must be made to work in active har- 
mony, in helpful cooperation with each other.” 

The status of the superintendent remains the 
same. His is the power to initiate, recommend 
and suggest on all matters of a professional 


character. It remains with the board to digest, 
deliberate and determine. He will, however, no 
longer control the financial department. 


LAW AND LEGISLATION. 


The attorney-general of the state of Washing- 
ton has decided that: “A teacher who has 
earned money at other employment during the 
period schools were closed on account of an 
epidemic of influenza is entitled to full com- 
pensation during the closed period if he held 
himself in readiness to resume teaching upon 
the reopening of school and did resume teaching 
when school reopened. A teacher who was ill 
during a portion of the closed period is entitled 
to full compensation if he was able and willing 
and did resume teaching upon reopening of 
schools. A teacher who absented himself from 
the district during the closed period is entitled 
to full compensation if he was ready to resume 
teaching upon the reopening of school.” 


—A recent opinion rendered by the supreme 
court of Illinois upholds the so-called community 
high school district. The case was carried up 
from Stark County. After the people have 
voted to build a high school and the district has 
sold bonds for that purpose the project can no 
longer be assailed legally. 


—In an opinion recently handed down to the 
Board of Education of San Francisco, City At- 
torney George Lull held that Superintendent 
Roncovieri has the right to appoint deputy 
superintendents up to the time of his retirement, 
which will be next January. 

The question was raised by the fact that the 
terms of Miss Bertha Roberts and R. H. Web- 
ster, deputy superintendents, have expired and 
they had been recommended for reappointment 
by Roncovieri for another term, of four years. 
Before confirming the recommendation President 
F. Dohrmann requested the opinion in order to 
be advised what effect the passage of Charter 
Amendment No. 37 had had in this regard. 

Attorney Lull declares that Charter Amend- 
ment No. 37 provides that the present Super- 
intendent of Schools shall hold office until his 
elected term of office had expired, and also that 
“He shall exercise all of his existing powers 
and duties to the end of his term in the same 
manner and to the same extent as if this amend- 
ment had not been passed.” 
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Winter Days in 


Your Schoolroom 


ET the keen air of the cold months fill your 
schoolroom with a sparkling freshness — yet 
maintain an even, cheerful light at all times. 
Hartshorn two-way window-shade equipment insures 
this — with the added consciousness of a perfect 


shade service that never fails. 


Distributed by converters throughout 


the entire country. 


School 
of many 
Municipalities 
have adopted 
this scientific 
control of 
light. 


Boards 


Established 1860 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO., 250 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Write for col- 
ors 214 and 201 
in Tinted Cam- 
bric. They have 
been approved 
by competent 
chemists. 
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Mershon & Morley Company -:- Saginaw, Michigan 


Portable 
Schools 


ALWAYS 
Satisfy 


And Satisfaction is 
always worth the 
price. Our leader- 
ship in the field is 
the result of build- 
ing for time — not 
for today’s sale. 


Ask for Catalog 


Established 1898 























THE VILLAGE SUPERINTENDENT AND 
THE YOUNG TEACHER. 
(Concluded from Page 84) 
can help them by calling attention to certain 
circumstances, and starting their minds work- 

ing in a certain direction. 

If the teacher’s attention is called to the fact 
that certain forms of seat work which her pupils 
are doing are of little educational value, it will 
not be necessary to tell her what she shall do 
to improve matters. She can.do that better 
herself once she realizes the need of a change. 
The real trouble in the first place lay in the 
fact that she did not realize that it was weak. 
It will not be necessary even to tell her that the 
seat work is weak. If we do she is apt to resent 
it. All we need to do is to start her to thinking 
of the aims which the various forms of seat 
work are supposed to effect, and of the efficiency 
with which her particular seat work is carrying 
out these aims. 

Most crises in discipline would have been 
avoided if the teacher had realized the signifi- 
cance of the first little acts of insurbordination 
and disorder when they first occurred. If they 
had been noticed, she could easily have checked 
matters in the beginning. The problem of dis- 
cipline did not present itself to her mind for 
solution until it had become such a tremendous- 
ly difficult one that she could not solve it. The 
biggest service that a superintendent could have 
done for that teacher would have been to call 
her attention to the fact that acts of certain 
students in her room were of such importance 
that her attention be fixed on them. 

Buoyancy versus Despondency. 

Almost as much as she needs guidance, does 
the new teacher need encouragement in her 
work. A buoyant, cheerful, confident teacher 
even though her technique is poor is a better 
teacher than a despondent, discouraged young 


woman whose methods are perfect. Whenever 
any of my teachers do anything well, I tell them 
about it. I know how much better my own 
work is for a week if some one gives me a word 
of appreciation. Even a teacher’s poor work 
can be corrected often by congratulating her 
that unusual day when she accidentally does 
the thing right. Of course there is such a thing 
as praising a teacher so often that praise does 
not mean anything, but I would rather do that 
than nhg so often that nagging ceased to meen 
anything. 


If we make our selections with care when we 
elect new teachers, if we take pains to start 
them out right, and then stay constantly at their 
side to mark the danger points, and direct them 
in the paths of most solid achievement, we shall 
have work of a high quality accomplished in 
our school even though the members of our 
faculty be young in years and experience. We 
shall experience too that greatest of all joys 
of a schoolmaster, the feeling when we enter 
one of the classrooms of our school that both 
teacher and pupils are a little happier because 
we are there. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 


The all-year school plan proposed in New 
York City is strenuously opposed by the Teach- 
ers’ Interest Organization of that city. “It is 
inconceivable that a child shall attend school 
all year,” said Mr. Rozelle, one of the officers. 
“When, then, ‘shall he get his vacation? In 
January? Suppose there are three children in 
the family and each child gets its vacation dur- 
ing a different period of ten weeks? The hard- 
ships of such a situation are obvious.” 

—Pike Road, Ala. A period of time varying 
from twenty to thirty minutes at the close of 
each recitation is given to the study of ad- 
vanced lessons in the junior and senior high 
school classes, under the supervision of the 
teacher of each subject. All elementary pupils 
have practically half time in work supervised 


by the teachers of the Pike Road Consolidated 


-" 





School. 


—Reidsville, N. C. A full-time supervisor for 
grades one to six has been employed for the 
first time this year. Six additional instructors 
have been employed to take care of an increased 
school enrollment. 


THE ROOSEVELT JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL, ERIE, PA. 


(Concluded from Page 56) 


Second Floor. 

1 Classroom, capacity 40 pupils. 

10 Classrooms, capacity 35 pupils each. 

1 Classroom, capacity 25 pupils each. 

1 Science laboratory, with store room, capacity 
24 pupils. 

1 Science laboratory, with store room, capacity 
24 pupils. 

1 Typewriting room, capacity 28 pupils. 

1 Bookkeeping room, capacity 30 pupils. 

1 Study room, capacity 90 pupils. 

1 Art room, capacity 32 pupils. 

Auditorium balcony, seating capacity 335 
people. There are four entrances and exits in 
connection with the auditorium balcony. Picture 
booth. 


1 Gymnasium, with spectators’ gallery seating 
325 people, two store rooms, one boys’ instruc- 
tor’s room, one girls instructor’s room, one boys’ 
locker and shower room and one girls’ locker and 
shower room. Each locker and shower room to 
be equipped with shower baths, toilets and 
lockers. 

1 Boys team room, for the exclusive use of the 
football, baseball, basketball and other athletic 
teams. 


1 Girls team room for the exclusive use of the 
girls athletic teams. 

3 General store rooms. 

2 Toilet rooms, one boys and one girls. 

2 Locker rooms, one boys and one girls. Each 
locker room to be equipped with 275 individual 
or home lockers. 

2 Janitor’s closets, equipped with slop sinks. 

The building accommodates 1100 pupils, and 
is being built at a cost, excluding equipment, 


of 28.8 cents per cubic foot. 
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HIGH GRADE 


SCHOOL-GYM EQUIPMENT 
and PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
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An EVANS ‘VANISHING ‘DOOR Product 
FOR SCHOOLS 





That Pays for Itself With 


FLOOR SPACE SAVED 


WARDROBES Class F 


made for plaster Backs and Ends, no divisions, and with 
Evans Process Hollow Sanitary Door, hung on double 
pivoted arms, without guides, tracks or rollers, swing 
easily and silently. They cannot stick or bind. Made 
with or without Blackboards. Hardware can be pur- 
chased separately. 
More than a Million hang their wraps in Evans 
Vanishing Door Wardrobes 





Trade Mark ; Catalog , 
VANISHING DOOR “PICTURES THAT TALK” 
U. S. Reg. Sent on Request 





W- L. EVANS 


8th and Main Sts Washington, Ind. 
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George L. Hossfeld 
World’s Champion Typist 
1918, 1920, 1921, 1922 


A New World’s Record 


At the World’s Championship Typewriter Con- 
test held in New York, October 23, 1922, Mr. 
Hossfeld established a new world’s record, writing 
144 net words a minute for one continuous hour. 


Commenting upon Mr. Hossfeld’s remarkable 
achievement and the _ seventeenth consecutive 
Underwood victory, one of the leading commercial 
educators in the United States wrote the Under- 
wood Typewriter Company : 


“Your ability to sustain your exalted position 
in the typewriting world is one of the marvels of 
mechanics and human skill. By your repeated suc- 
cesses, you are inspiring thousands of young men 
and women who are interested in typewriting and 
you are setting a standard for manufacturers of all 
kinds to follow.” 


A complete report of the contest will be sent 
upon request. 


School Department 
UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., INC. 
30 Vesey Street New York City. 


UNDERWOOD 


¢ STANDARD + 


TYPEWRITER 
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Aldine Language Series 


‘THE great aim of education is 

to start the child right in his 
thought processes, to get him to 
think right at the earliest possible 
stage of his mental development ; 
to encourage consecutive, sus- 
tained thinking in its elementary 
forms, and to carry this process 
through his whole school life as a 
proper foundation for his subse- 
quent career. 





AL DVS 











To teach him to think clearly and express himself 
intelligently at the outset is the vital function of the 
Elementary Grades. 


A basic principle of the Aldine Method is that we 
learn to do by doing; to think and express our thoughts 
by thinking and expressing; but, that before we can 
expect children to think and talk, we must give them 
something interesting to think and talk about—before 
we demand expression, we must give them command of 
something to express. This the Aldine Language Books 
do in a manner so attractive to pupils, and through the 
accompanying Manuals, in a way so helpful to teachers, 
as to insure their instantaneous success and enduring 
popularity. 

The series consists of three books with a Teacher’s 
Manual for each, and is designed to cover the language 


and grammar work of the Elementary Grades and the 
Junior High School. 


NEWSON © COMPANY 


Publishers 


73 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 














MANLY-BAILEY-RICKERT 
LESSONS IN ENGLISH 


New in plan 
New lessons 
New illustrations 
New throughout 


This new series provides fresh and interest- 
ing material, and is superior in 


Flexibility 

Projects and correlation 

Providing for supervised study 
Training specific powers in thinking 
Training in conduct and citizenship 
Training for democracy 

Exercises to improve speech habits 
Methods to insure successful teaching 


A Two-Book Series 
A Three-Book Series 


D. C. Heath & Co., Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 
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LIPPINCOTT’S 


Present 


A NEW TYPE OF PHYSIOLOGY 


The old stereotyped Physiology has gone for good; its 
successor, the middle-of-the-road book, does not function. 


HAVILAND’S PHYSIOLOGIES (three books) are an out- 
growth of the work done by the Nat’l Child Welfare Assn., of 
which Miss Haviland is research secretary. 


These three books are written in story form and in a con- 
versational manner that holds the interest of the pupils. 


Definite‘ ‘Things to Think About; to Remember and to 
Do” follow each chapter, and carry the message in an effective 
but clever manner. 


ALL THROUGH THE DAY THE MOTHER GOOSE 
WAY, by Jean Broadhurst, furnishes delightful second grade 
material. Mother Goose rhymes are applied in a new way to 
the vital principles of health, Cleverly illustrated. 

KEEP WELL STORIES FOR LITTLE FOLKS—Jones. 
This is fine material for fourth grade work. It lays the 
foundation for the more formal-work in physiology that comes 
in later grades. 


Write for Circulars and prices. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers 
Philadelphia Chicago 
E. Washington Square 2126 Prairie Ave. 
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AN IMPRESSIVE NEWCOMER 


During the first 9 months following 
their publication, September, 1922, to 
June, 1923, 


THREE STATE ADOPTIONS 
were awarded to the 
McMURRY and PARKINS 
GEOGRAPHIES 


to wit: 


CALIFORNIA 
NEVADA 
LOUISIANA 


In the first of these states no regular ele- 
mentary text was sought. The Advanced 
book of the McMurry and Parkins series 
was awarded the exclusive adoption among 
geography series. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York 
Boston 


Dallas 
Atlanta 


Chicago 
San Francisco 
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NEW HORACE MANN READERS | y 
New Primer New First Reader Pearson and Suzzallo S 
New material in the form of stories that appeal to 
the child’s interest and imagination and tend to develop 
independence in reading. An abundance of cumulative Essentials of Spelling 
stories, fables, rhymes, animal lore and American 
Indian legends, illustrated with colored pictures of un- hditntieetdinn 
usual merit. Teachers’ Editions contain text and 
exercise material. — The regular lessons of this book present the two 
NEW METHODS IN ARITHMETIC thousand most important words, while supple- 
; ; mentary lists contain more than a thousand words 
The Alexander-Dewey Arithmetic that are less important, or less difficult. All these 
Most of the carefully graded lessons can be worked words have been carefully graded. 
out by the pupil alone. Socialized, dramatized recita- ae 
tions and hundreds of problems of contemporary inter- 
est make this an entirely new and fascinating textbook. TWO BOOK EDITION 
NEW FIFTH GRADE HISTORY TEXT Part I Part II 
Woodburn and Moran’s 
THE MAKERS OF AMERICA a on ee 
A biographical narrative following the recommenda- wae Sa 
| tions of the Committee of Eight which makes a MIDDLE GRADES 
} personal and dramatic appeal. It will foster a real love HIGHER GRADES 
of history, so vivid are the world pictures and so 
human the characters. Maps and illustrations remark- — 
ably clear; questions and pronouncing lists; teachers’ . 
helps. American Book Company 
: MNentatr 80 East 22nd Street 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers cmengo 
New York: 55 Fifth Ave. Chicago: 2457 Prairie Ave. ATLANTA CHICAGO, ILL. 
5 . L The pupil is taught with considerable thor- business itself has the tendency to blunt the 
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Beginners’ Modern History. 


By J. B. Newman. Cloth, 160 pages. Illus- 
trated. Price, 96 cents. World Book Co., Yonk- 
os, N. X. 

This book opens about the year 1000 and 
carries the story of European history to the 
present day. Intended as it is for young stu- 
dents the work is exceedingly brief, and in lan- 
guage and treatment simple and compact. The 
author has a wonderful facility for describing 
situations and events in a few vivid words or 
sentences, and many of the chapters have the 
charm and interest of a well-told story. 

The work does not appeal to us from the 
standpoint of history as such, or from the stand- 
point of teaching in American schools. So brief 
a book is necessarily categorical and limited in 
its discussion of events and periods. Contrib- 
uting factors and mitigating circumstances are 
not stated. Men, movements and institutions 
are praised or condemned unequivocally. In 
seeking to convey the spirit and the motives 
of periods, of wars, and of political, religious 
and social changes, the author often gives a 
very lopsided, personal view of events and 
times. In places the work lacks that poise and 
balanced regard for facts and that unprejudiced 
view of debatable matters to which we have 
become accustomed in American history texts. 
Our own history is touched upon very fairly in 
a single chapter. 

Sewing and Textiles. 

By Mary Lockwood Matthews, B. S. 155 
pages. Cloth bound. Published by Little, Brown 
& Company, Boston. 

This book teaches sewing and a knowledge of 
cloth. It begins with the sewing basket, and 
is an elementary treatment of the subject. 





oughness, the various kinds of stitches em- 
ployed, and initiated in the various textiles 
likely to come under her manipulation. Clothing 
and garment making become the objective. 

The text is arranged for use in the elemen- 
tary schools. 

Improving the Schools by Standardized Tests. 

By Samuel S. Brooks, District Superintendent 
of Schools, Winchester, N. H. 278 pages, cloth 
bound. Published by Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. 

Intelligence tests constitute the more recent 
revolution in the school life of the nation. 
They are bound to lift the efficiency of class- 
room labors to a higher notch, and to that end 
are universally accepted by school men. But, 
while there are tests and tests with no finality 
as to which and what is entitled to universal 
acceptance, progress is constantly being made. 

Dr. Brooks is now making a contribution to 
the subject which deserves the attention of the 
school public. He not only presents a careful 
study in standardized tests, but also follows that 
study with practical application of such tests. 

The first half of his book deals with his own 
approach to the subject and the manner and 
the results of tests personally made. He de- 
scribed the meetings with his teachers, the prac- 
tical operation of the tests made, and the aids 
and lessons employed. The results are fully 
presented in tables and charts. 

A discussion of the uses of intelligence tests, 
in seeking eliminations and corrections in meth- 
ods of teaching, receive thorough attention at 
the hands of the author and constitute the more 
valuable part of his book. 

Fundamentals of Business English. 

An elementary textbook for use in high 
schools and commercial schools. By Marion 
Stone Holzinger. Cloth xii, 260 pages. World 
Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 

New books on business English, or English 
for those employed in the channels of business, 
have been a somewhat frequent event in recent 
years. And yet every new book seems to get 
a few notches nearer a distinct need in the 
business world. 

Whether the young people who enter upon a 
business career come illy prepared, or whether 


observance of accuracy in the employment of 
language, the fact remains that the commercial 
world from time to time requires and accepts 
instructions in the use of the English language. 

The author of this book reaches his students 
through languge which breathes the atmosphere 
of business and thus enlists interest in ob- 
viating error and establishing the use of cor- 
rect English. 

King Henry the Fourth. 

Introduction and notes by Henry Norman 
Hudson. 159 pages, paper bound. Published 
by Ginn & Company, Boston. 

The appearance of this attractive volume is 
the first of a new Hudson series of Shake- 
speare’s works. The text has been edited and 
revised by Ebenezer Charlton Black. 

The value of the presentation, aside from the 
text itself, which requires no comment at this 
time, lies in the comprehensive introductory 
which accompanies the text, the chronological 
chart and the index. The paper, printing and 
binding are excellent. 

The Bureau of Mines. 

By Fred Wilbur Powell. Cloth, 

D. Appleton & Co., New York, N. Y. 


This book is a simple authoritative statement 
of the <eag sig organization and present activi- 
ties of the U. Bureau of Mines. An appendix 
contains the het under which the bureau op- 
erates, a financial statement of the bureau, and 
a bibliography. 

Secrets of the Stars. 

By Inez N. McFee. Cloth, 
illustrated. Price $1.60 net. 
ell Co., New York, N. Y. 

In popular language the author takes the 
reader into the domain of astronomy, tells him 
all about suns and stars, their movements and 
their peculiarities. The reader is told in an in- 
teresting manner what stars really are. The 
sun is next described in a chapter that is rich 
in authoritative quotations, and then mother 
earth receives adequate attention. 

The author, too, discusses comets and shoot- 
ing stars, the nebulae or fire mist, the milky 
way, etc., etc. 


162 pages. 


286 pages, 8 mo. 
Thomas Y. Crow- 
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RAWING 


Attractively 





—~MOMENTS THAT COUNT 


This little girl is learning the Principles 
of Art. She likes her Drawing Lesson be- 
cause the work is simple. She is doing an 
exercise from THE INDUSTRIAL ART 
TEXT BOOKS, Part One, and is working 
out the problem for herself. 


She will have a new book each year as 
she advances from grade to grade and will 
learn the Principles of Drawing, Design 
and Color as applied to her daily life. 





types. 
testing. 





1922 Calumet Ave. 
Chicago 








Illustrated ; , ; 

Descriptive Drawing is practical, of permanent value 
and interesting where the children have 
these books. 

Booklet 

Free Upon 

Request. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Educational Publishers 


130 East 25th St. 
New York 











The Land of Health. 

By Grace T. Hallock and C. E. A. Winslow. 
Cloth, 208 pages, illustrated. Charles FE. Merrill 
Co., New York, Chicago. 

The authors have amplified the title of this 
book by adding the sentence “How children may 
become citizens of the land of health by learning 
and obeying its laws” and then they proceed 
in a series of delightful stories to impress the 
child mind with the value of health. These 
stories exalt fresh air, sunlight, clean bodies, 
solid muscle, wholesome food, sufficient sleep, 
proper clothing, etc., etc. The book is also pro- 
vided with a series of exercises and games 
designed to make for health and _ physical 
strenth. 

Our Wisconsin. 

By E. G. Doudna. Cloth, 196 pages, illus- 
trated. Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co., 
Eau Claire, Wis. 

This is a school history of Wisconsin. It is 
arranged in textbook form and suited for the 
grades as well as the high schools. Each chap- 
ter is supplied with a series of questions. 

The author has emphasized the exploration 
and pioneer period of the state. The beginnings 
along governmental lines and the earlier racial 
characteristics of the state are well treated. 
The civil and world war also receive adequate 
attention. There is also an interesting chapter 
,on the growth of the states’ educational in- 
terests. 

The book confines itself to the more important 
data and events in the evolution of the state, 
from the earliest period to the present time, 
hence, is necessarily compact in scope and 
treatment. It will serve its purpose in a most 
acceptable manner. 

First Principles of Advertising. 

By Wilbur D. Nesbit. Cloth, 111 pages. 
Price $1. The Gregg Publishing Co., New York, 
Chicago, Boston. 

This book might well be titled the “psychology 
and mechanics of advertising.” It not only out- 
lines briefly the history of advertising, its uses 
and value, but concerns itself more largely 
with the thought essence and manner of ad- 
vertisement construction. It is in reality a 
textbook for those who wish to engage in the 
writing of advertisements. 

There are chapters on creating an advertise- 





THE PRACTICAL 
USE OF TESTS 





Introduction to the Use of 


Standard Tests 
By Sidney L. and Luella C. Pressey 


A simple and practical manual making clear the fun- 
damentals of effective testing. Many problems aris- 
ing during actual testing are clearly answered and 
the use of various types of tests is pointed out. This 
book is well adapted to the needs of the superintend- 
ent beginning a testing program. 


Price $1.80 


Intelligence ‘Tests and School 


Reorganization 


By Terman, Dickson, Sutherland, 
Franzen, Tupper, and Fernald 


An account of practical readjustments of school 
methods and organization on the basis of mental test 
results. It shows what use can be made of test results 
in making education adjustment of several different 
It answers the question of what to do after 


Price 96 Cents 





WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 














ment, how to plan the use of type, regulating 
the amount of copy, laying out an advertise- 
ment. All the practical questions receive at- 
tention. But, the author is also conscious of 
the fact that those who desire to become ex- 
pert in creating advertising must go deeper 
into their subject. He therefore discusses pro- 
ducts and markets, the problems of attention, 
interest and conviction, delving in the psychology 
of appeal and reason—in brief, the selling idea. 
The Science of Common Things. 

By Samuel F. Tower and Joseph R. Lunt. 
Cloth, 398 pages. Illustrated. D. C. Heath & 
Co., Boston, New York, Chicago. 

This textbook has been arranged with a two- 
fold purpose in mind, namely, to teach the 
science of things most common and yet most 
useful in life, and to serve the schools that are 
not equipped with laboratories or scientific ap- 
paratus. Of the two hundred and fifty problems 
presented over one hundred deal with those 
common to the home and home surroundings. 
In fact, the project problem method is used 
throughout the book. 

The lessons deal with the air we breathe, 
the food we eat, the water we drink, and the 
fires we kindle. Heat, light and electricity 
come in for an adequate share of attention. 
The book is copiously and well illustrated. 
Loyola Book of Verse. 

By John F. Quinn. Paper, 283 pages. Pub- 
lished by the Loyola University Press, Chicago, 
Ill. 


Nearly two hundred selections are included 
in this carefully edited compilation for college 
classes. To make detailed study of poetic forms 
easier the narrative and lyric poems, the son- 
nets, odes, and French forms and the humorous 
and light verse are grouped. It is interesting 
to note that widely admired selections from the 
classic English and American poets are supple- 
mented by poems from present-day poets who 
deserve greater recognition than this industrial 
age—even in education—gives them. 

The Little Grammar. 

By E. A. Cross. Cloth, 148 pages. The 
Atlantic Monthly Press, Boston, Mass. 

This book appeals to us as a strong teaching 
book. Addressed as it is to children in the 
junior high school, it limits itself only to princi- 
ples which will be used by the students in every- 


day speech and writing. The arrangement in 
lesson form is simple and helpful. The illustra- 
tions of principles are interesting and clear; 
drill and review matter is ample for the average 
class; and the supplementary principles and 
facts, lists of common errors, etc., are inclusive. 
The book is typical of the middle course in 
teaching grammar-—sufficient theory and ample 
practice. 

Glee and Chorus Book for Male Voices. 

By Earl Tower and Ernest Hesser. Paper, 
136 pages. Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston Mass. 

This book has been prepared especially for 
high school use and includes three and four part 
selections ample for the class work and the 
public course. Especial attention has_ been 
given to limit the songs to such as are well 
within the vocal range and_ interpretative 
powers of boys under 18. The songs are chosen 
from a wide variety of sources and _ include 
operatic material, patriotic numbers and a few 
hymns. Interest is added in several songs 
through brief solos for the several voices and 
unison and two part choruses. Like all Silver 
music publications the book is mechanically 
perfect. 

Experimental Physics. 

By Prof. W. D. Henderson. Illustrated by 
Motion Pictures. Cloth, 39 pages, illustrated. 
United Projector & Film Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

This pamphlet contains brief teaching material 
to accompany a series of films issued by the 
publisher. The reels, twenty in number, 
illustrate the principal demonstrations of a high 
school course and cover in logical sequence the 
fundamental principles and applications of the 
laws of physics. The films are carefully edited 
to reproduce the experiments with the best ap- 
paratus under the most favorable conditions 
and with supplementary demonstrations pos- 
sible in the average school laboratory. Finally 
the films end with applications of the principles 
from industry, commerce, engineering, etc., and 
connect the work with the reality of everyday 
life. The films do not and cannot replace demon- 
strations by the teacher or experiments by 
students, but they are of immense supplement- 
ary value. It is films and teaching outlines like 
the present which will raise the motion picture 
from its recent entertainment level to a posi- 
tion of effectiveness as a teaching method. 
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You Should Own and Use 


The Teaching of General Science 
By W. L. Eikenberry 


How can science be better taught? This volume in 
attempting to answer this question interprets the 
movement to establish an efficient introductory 
course in science. It presents a historical considera- 
tion of educational experiments in the results of 
scientific research, and shows the character of the 
general science movement and its place in the science 
of education. $2.00 net. 


Social Studies in Secondary Schools 


By a Commission of the Association 

of Collegiate Schools of Business 
A study of the correlation of secondary and collegi- 
ate education with particular reference to business 
education. This volume is the work of a commission 
appointed in November, 1919, by the Association of 
the Collegiate Schools of Business, and is the Com- 
mission’s interpretation of the present status of 
social studies and suggestions for reorganization. 
A significant volume for teachers and a comprehen- 
sive bibliography on the question. $1.00 net. 


Education for Business 
By Leverett S. Lyon 


A comprehensive examination of the existing types 
of institutions employed in education for business 
fields. An answer to the questions: What should 
education for business strive to do? And how should 
the work of educating for business be divided? 
$3.50 net. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


5922 Ellis Avenue Chicago, Illinois 





Standard Classic Readers 


THEIR PLAN AND PURPOSE 











The STANDARD CLassic READERS are especially prepared for 
use in the Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh and Eighth Grades. 
Each selection is particularly suitable for use in the grade in- 
tended. Introductions, biographies, notes, study helps and pro- 
nouncing vocabularies of proper names are given wherever 
needed. 

This series contains among its selections material that en- 
ables the pupil to become familiar with those characters of fact 
and fiction most frequently occurring both in high school study 
and in reading after the years of school life. 

Stories from the earliest known literature begin in the 
Fourth Year Reader and extend throughout the entire series, 
giving a brief but accurate record of history. 

The Readers for the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Years contain 
dramatic and dialogue readings; also selections for memorizing. 
This feature is unique and furnishes this material in compact 
and convenient form. The purpose of dramatic reading is to 
stimulate interest, promote correct enunciation, develop ex- 
pressive reading, and, by allotment of characters to the children, 
to furnish a distinctive flavor to the selection which can be se- 
cured by no other means. 

Because of the harmony of the plan, sequence of purpose, 
distinctiveness of organization and great diversity of content 
matter, the publishers of STANDARD CLassic READERS feel justi- 
fied in offering this series to schools as one providing in one 
volume for each school year, at moderate cost, the entire gamut 
of basic and collateral reading needed. 


FOURTH YEAR FIFTH YEAR 
60 cents 60 cents 
SEVENTH YEAR EIGHTH YEAR 
80 cents 80 cents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Chicago New York 





























SIXTH YEAR 
60 cents 


















in ‘dis-pen/sa-ble 


without; absolutely necessary or requisite.” 


This word best describes 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 





in the schoolroom 
and in the library 


of every teacher 





WHEN QUESTIONS arise in the history recitation, in language 
work, in spelling, or about noted people, places, foreign 
words, synonyms, pronunciation, new words, flags, state seals, 
etc., you will find the answer in this “Supreme Authority.” 
There is a need in every class every day. 

Why not suggest to your principal or superintendent that a copy 

be supplied for your school? 
2,700 Pages—6,000 Illustrations—400,000 Words 


Write for Specimen Pages, Terms, etc. 


G.&C, MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass., U. S.A. 
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What's An Education 
Worth? 


OW many of your pupils really do 
H know what an education means to 

them? Yes, how many of their par- 
ents understand just what you are trying to 
do, and how valuable your work is? Isn’t 
it all too true that not only the students but 
many of their parents, as well, still look 
upon education as a sort of “necessary evil?” 


Our Educational Publicity Department 
can show you how to create a proper ap- 
preciation of your schools,—and get the co- 
operation of the citizens of your community. 


“The Value of a High School Education” 


is a book that increases high school attendance. 
We'll gladly send a sample copy and details to 
School Board Members, Superintendents and 


Principals. 
Write Today. 
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The HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY Co. 
634-636 Huron Rd., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Write for Catalog 


ACATALOG describing these 

Business and Commercial 
Texts will be sent to you on 
request. Write, too, for a 
sample lesson, stating the 
subject in which you are 
most interested. 


BUSINESS AND COMMERCIAL TEXTS 


TINHE list of Business and Commercial Texts 
published by the International Textbook 
Company includes the following: 
Accounting 
Advertising 
Bank Accounting 
Banking Law 
Business Management 
Civil Service 


Commercial Law 
English 
Foreign Trade 
Mathematics 
Salesmanship 
Secretarial 

Traffic Management 
The teaching content of these texts has been worked 
out with greatest care. The continued use of these 
texts in schools and colleges throughout the country 
is evidence of their superiority. 

Write for Catalog 


INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK COMPANY 


Box 8889, Scranton, Penna. 




















Every School Board ought to have at hand 
a copy of 


Looking To Our Foundations 


The significant tifle of a new and opportune book by 


JAMES F. McCULLOUGH 












In which he discusses frankly and fearlessly a number 
of the important and timely economic subjects involved 
in the conduct and management of our public schools: 






“The Menacing Tendency to Centralize the Domina- 
tion and Control of the People’s Public Schools in Bu- 
reaucratic State Departments of Education. Some Note- 
worthy Examples Cited.” 


“The Wasteful Dissipation of Public School Funds by 
Politically Dominated State, and City School Systems.” 


“Need for a Scientific Basis for the Proper Appor- 
tionment of the Available School Funds Among the Sev- 
eral Items of Expenditure of the Budget.” 


“A Schedule of the Various Items of a School Budget 
of the Current Running Expenditures Showing the Per 
Cent That Should Be Apportioned to Each Item.” 

“The Salary Question— A Scientific Basis for the 
Equitable Adjustment of Salaries Offered for the Guid- 
ance of Boards of Education in Fixing Salaries.” 















“School Teaching as a Profession.” Some potent rea- 
SONS why, | hie Oct upation of teaching 1s being deserted 
in the present and shunned for the future! 








“The Vexed Schoolbook Question—An Effective Rem- 
edy Proposed for Correcting the Many Abuses in the Ex- 
ploitation, Adoption, and Distribution of Schoolbooks.” 
Cloth. 384 pp. Sent postpaid, $3.00. 

Send your order direct to the publishers, 


THE ECONOMIC PRESS 


GENEVA ILLINOIS 












JUNIOR TYPEWRITING 


for 


Junior High Schools 


7 


Elizabeth Starbuck Adams 


ARNESSING the play instinct, directing it into use- 
ful channels, is the mission of this new publication 
for intermediate and junior high schools. 

Instead of the usual condensation of material found 
in treatises prepared for commercial use, Junior Type- 
writing proceeds in greater detail, more deliberately, 
more cautiously. 

Two objectives are featured: Typewriting for its own 
sake and typewriting as an ally of English. 

To insure close application assignments are short, 
harmonizing with the theory of Doctor Eliot in relation 
to conforming subject matter to short periods of intense 
concentration of which youth is capable. 

This permits an unusual variation of program increas- 
ingly playing upon the “surprise motive.” 

Whether, later, the pupil gravitates to the classical or 
commercial course he will, at the same time, have devel- 
oped an appreciation of English which he will look upon 
as a valuable corollary of the typing course. 


Teacher’s Handbook Free 
to teachers adopting the book 


The Gregg Publishing Co. 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 
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New Geography Maps 


A Series of Eight Large 
Wall Maps, 65 x 56 Inches 


EDITED BY PROFESSORS 


Whitbeck and Finch 


of the Department of Geography, 


University of Wisconsin 


In building the series the authors strove for greater 
visibility and classroom utility. As publishers, we 
spared no expense to gain beauty of colors and physi- 
cal durability. That the efforts were successful is 
teadily apparent upon examination of the maps. 


This new series is rapidly becoming the leading 
school maps among educators who recognize 
and desire quality. 


Section of map in colors free on request 


Ask for No. A 602 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 


Publishers of School Maps, Globes, Charts and Atlases 


2249 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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WRITING 








This work is remarkable for the way in which its 
subect seems to be developed inevitably. The reader 
is shown the essentials of form and spacing, and the 
way is opened out to all who will devote practice to 
it to form an individual style by imperceptible vari- 


ations from a fine standard. 


Generally, the author has attempted to plan this 
work as a “guide” to models and methods for letter- 
craftsmen and students—more particularly for those 
who cannot see the actual processes of writing, il- Iron 
luminating, etc., carried out, and who may not have 
access to collections of MSS. Most of the explana- 
tion is of the most obvious, but that gives it more 
nearly the value of a practical demonstration. 


interesting craft. 


the subject. 
a work at once original and complete. 


” 


Eight pages of examples in red and black. 
type reproductions. Price, $3.50. 


2 WEST 45TH STREET 





AND ILLUMINATING 
AND LETTERING 


By EDWARD JOHNSTON. 


The simple language, together with the numerous 
illustrations, combine to make this work exception- 
ally useful to all who desire to learn about this 


“ . . This book belongs to that extremely rare class in 
which every line bears the impress of complete mastery of 
We congratulate Mr. Johnson on having produced 
—The Athenaeum. 


Eleventh Edition, 512 pp., 227 illustrations and diagrams. 
24 pages of collo- 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 








Just Off the Press 
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Colonies 


teacher that: 


The maps 


NEW YORK 








EUROPE IN 1922 


By PROFESSOR WILLIAM L. WESTERMANN 
Head of History Department, Cornell University 


This map, the climax of the great Westermann Series, 
gives an unsurpassed view of Europe and her relations 
| under the new order. With its important insets, it shows: 
Africa in 1922, 
The Far East in 1922, and the Disposition of the 

Pacific Islands 
Language Distribution in Central Europe 


The Four Great Religions of the World 
New Boundaries of Europe in Relation to Coal and 


As for the full series, the 


WESTERMANN CLASSICAL 
AND HISTORICAL MAPS 


it has already provoked a fresh interest in the study of 
history and the classics. 


are indispensable in the teaching of 
ancient and modern history 

They tell a great industrial story 

In four maps, they cover the essentials of a com 

| plete course in Greek and Latin 

They give a view of the new Europe and its world 

relations that is unapproached 


A twelve map series, 66 x 46 inches 


Rand McNally & Company 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


A Wall Map 


and the Disposition of the German 


It has made quite clear to the 


42 E. 22nd Street, New York City 

















(Concluded from Page 102) 
The appended forms for record and ledger 
sheets which may be used for an accounting 
system of this kind may be of interest. 


HEART CLINICS FOR SCHOOL 
CHILDREN. 
(Concluded from Page 51) 

terms of heart disease in the adult. It must 
be obvious to anyone that the growing heart of 
a child is essentially different from the mature 
heart of the adult, and we may predict that 
such studies as are now being carried on in all 
the larger cities in the United States by the 
Society for the Prevention and Relief of Heart 
Disease will in the future disclose some very 
interesting facts, perhaps heretofore quite un- 
known. 

Children with heart disease can be taken care 
of effectively in any open air schoolroom with 
other children suffering from divers conditions, 
especially malnutrition. And, in addition, cold 
fresh air is beneficial to children suffering from 
heart disease, provided they are dressed with 
the proper light and warm clothing, and have 
sufficient covering during the rest 
The exercises to be taken may be given along 
with the exercises of the other children in the 
school. The physical culture teachers should 
be instructed to look for symptoms signalling 
These symptoms are precisely 


periods. 


cardiac distress. 
the same symptoms that any person suffers 
when he performs work beyond his heart’s ca- 
pacity. 

Our observations so far have taught us many 
interesting things in relation to heart disease 
in general. The examination of a heart sup- 
posed to be the seat of disease is no mere aca- 
demie exercise, and it has not for its object 
simply the identification of a valvular heart 
lesion, however interesting such an investiga- 





The duty before us is to form an 
opinion of the exact condition of the heart, and 


tion may be. 


especially as to the structural integrity of the 
heart muscle and its functional efficiency. It 
is only by a thorough knowledge, not simply of 
the existing state of the valves and the muscles 
of the heart, but also of the processes by which 
a given lesion has been reached, and of any ten- 
dencies, favorable or adverse, which are in 
operation, whether as a result of the affection 
of the heart or arising out of constitutional 
conditions—that we are in a position to advise 
the patient as to what restrictions are neces- 
sary. These studies have demonstrated that 
progressive cardiac failure is usually due to an 
infectious process in the heart itself, and this 
idea has been sufficient to indicate the im- 
portance of eradicating any foci of infection 
which may be present elsewhere in the body. 
Such a procedure may in the future prove to 
be the most efficacious measure we possess for 
preventing cardiac failure in school children. 


SOME PARENTS I HAVE KNOWN. 

(Concluded from Page 92) 
who own property. To this might be added the 
qualification that in order to vote one must be 
descended from grand parents born in America. 
Then we might well ask, Where is democracy ‘ 
Is our government after all like so many others, 
one of special privilege (in general) or is it 
really based on a solid foundation of the square 
deal for all, regardless of race, creed, politics 
or pocket book ? 

Mr. and Mrs. F. were full of wild schemes, 
and untried theories which they ardently pressed 
for adoption. They believed in a kind of dis- 
cipline by love, but the trouble was that their 
two boys were about the last ones we would 
have chosen to try out any such scheme on. 


They were the kind of boys who had to be told 
very forcibly just what was what, and then 
followed up to see that they lived up to specifi- 
cations. 

many ideal parents and Mrs. GQ. 
She took considerable notice 
of her son’s teachers, entertaining them in her 


There are 
was one of them. 


home, and always speaking a good word for 
them. Think how much better her influence 
was on her boy than that of many parents on 
their children. We were never criticised in her 
home, and so our influence was all the greater 
help to her boy. He thought we were all 
about right, and I am sure that most of us 
did sincerely give of our best, at all times, for 
the proper training of the best type of future 
American citizens. 
DETERMINING THE FITNESS FOR 
PROMOTION. 


(Concluded from Page 54) 


Checked over later. 

8. Inform your pupils, from time to time, the 
respect in which they are not progressing as 
you think they should, this information to be in 
terms of the desired objectives mentioned above. 

9. Generally speaking, organize your final 
examinations so as to place relatively greater 
stress upon the development of desired habits 
and appreciations, than upon the mere attain- 
ment of facts. 

10. In determining the terms or semester 
grade, attach three or four times the weight toe 
the combined daily recitations, mid-term tests, 
and attitude toward work, as to the final exam- 
ination. Personally I believe that it should 
always be possible for the pupil who has 
applied himself consistently and, of course, suc- 
cessfully, to secure a fair grade even though he 
is unable to take the final. 
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AIRHURST’ S 
OLDING PARTITION 


(Patents Applied For) 


The original Sectionfold Partition designed and perfected 
by the inventor, Mr. John T. Fairhurst. 


Showing Partition Folded. 





Public School 
No. 26 
Bronx, N. Y. C. 


C. B. J. Snyder 
Architect 








Showing Partition 
Drawn Out. 





The only par- 
tition made 
with automa- 
tic adjust- 
ments allow- 
ing for mis- 
alignment of 
floor levels. 














Address inquiries to 


John T. Fairhurst & Son, Inc. 


550 Exchange Building, Newark, N. J. 
Representatives in all principal cities 








Fredericktown 


School Bells 


have a peculiarly sweet, 
clear, soft and inviting tone, 
due in part to the exclusive 
composition of the metals used and likewise to the 
shape and proportions of the bell. 


In buying a Fredericktown School Bell you are assured 
of obtaining satisfaction. They have been sold for 
practically a lifetime and are fully guaranteed. 








Let us send you a copy of our catalog. 


Fredericktown Bells have assembled 
the masses for more than 66 years. 


J. B. Foote Foundry Co 


Fredericktown, Ohio. 
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SCHOOL 
TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
OUR SPECIALTY 


We have been manufacturing 
HIGH QUALITY TELEPHONE APPARATUS 
For 22 Years 


And have developed system arrangements 
to meet any service requirement. 














We will gladly submit 
SAMPLES 
AND COMPLETE 
QUOTATION 


covered by your 
specifications 








A Good Proposition 
for Contractors 


Federal Telephone and Tel g 
“sete thar epagY Comeun 


A WELL EQUIPPED LABORATORY 
MARKS THE EFFICIENT SCHOOL 


CHAAR’S 
CIENCE 
UPPLIES 




















Complete equipment, prompt deliver- 
ies, minimum prices, mean real serv- 
ice and_ satisfaction to _ schools. 
SCHAAR APPARATUS for Physics, 
Agriculture, Biology, Chemistry will 
greatly increase the efficiency of your 
Laboratory. 


Our new 1922 catalog of Apparatus and 
supplies will be sent to you upon request. 
Write for it. 








SCHAAR AND COMPANY 
556 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIL. 
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QUALITY, UTILITY, CONVENIENCE AND ECONOMY 


BLAIR'SS KEYSTONE TABLETS 



















































































Quality of materials and care in manufacturing 
processes, distinguish the varieties of school tab- 
lets, blank books and printed forms, made and 
S distributed thruout the educational world from 
Huntingdon, Pennsylvania. As pioneers in tablet making, 
: it has been our object, thru all the forty-three years of busi- 
US . , 
ness existence, to make but one quality—the best. To 
guarantee that quality, and to market our product in the 
most equitable manner, with prompt and satisfactory ser- 
vice. Catalogs and details are at your service. 
easiashotmen J. C. BLAIR COMPANY 
Manufacturing Stationers Huntingdon, Penna. 
iy 
~ 
RADIO SUPPLIES 
y BAKER 
CONSTRUCTION PAPERS 
Are made in a variety of colors and 
shades. For entire satisfaction in 
quality, price and _ service order 
Baker’s Construction Paper for your 
holiday needs. We give prompt ser- 
vice to all orders. 
A VALUABLE BOOK 
For both teachers and pupils 
is the No. 11 Baker’s Loose Leaf 
Note Cover book and filler pa- 
pers. It is constructed so the 
leaves may be easily removed or 
replaced without tearing. Vacuum Tubes. 
Write for samples and prices. 
DESK CALENDAR FREE. ae Pe 5 . 
BB ge scone yl MP veo Vacuum Tubes, Variometers, Variocouplers, Loud 
position we will mail you Speakers, Transformers, Batteries, Rheostats, and all 
a neat 1923 desk calen- essential parts carried in stock. 
dar. Send for Catalog No. 22B 
BAKER’S SCHOOL PAPERS INCLUDE :— 
Poster Papers, ypewriting Papers, 
Peamenshia, Eovers, atimceameh Pose, E.U).A.ROUJLES CO. 
Legal Cap ao ae MANUFACTURERS: 
j ee SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 
. 2345-51 SO. LA SALLE ST. 
BAKER PAPER CO. CHICAGO, ILL. 
OSHKOSH DEPT. “D.” WISCONSIN 
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An All-Steel Apsco Model 

This is one of three all-steel Apsco models, all of which, 
because of such sturdy. construction, are especially 
fitted to meet the demand of hard, daily usage in the school room. 
The Wizard possesses unusual distinctive features— 
sharpens pencils and crayons of all sizes; produces 
either a fine, medium or blunt point, as desired; and pencil stop 
prevents continued sharpening of pencil, when point has been 
obtained ' 

he eleven models in the Apsco Line meet the most 
exacting requirement; from the inexpensive Chicago, 
to the automatic-feed Climax, each is constructed of the finest 
materials. All are equipped with twin milling cutters of solid 
steel. 
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Send for descriptive literature of the Apsco Line 
of Pencil Sharpeners. No obligation. 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
. 1309 Garland Bldg., Chicago 
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Teach With Color! 


BERHARD FABER’S Rainbow Colored Pencils, for schoo] 

use, are becoming more popular each .year. 

The lead is very hard, and does not break easily. This 
makes it helpful for coloring maps in geography and history 
classes, or for filling in sketches in the drawing classes. : 

Each pencil is polished to match the color of the lead— 
thereby enabling one to pick out the proper shade. 
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Special 
Offer! 
No. 662—Set of 7 Assorted Colors........ $0.60 
No. 663—Set of 12 Assorted Colors 
(With Desk Stand).......... 1.00 
No. 673—Set of 24 Assorted Colors 
(With Desk Stand).......... 2.00 


With each of the above assortments, we will send FREE, 
an interesting book explaining the value of color, an explana- 
tion of the color theory and a color chart. 


Address DEPT. P. 37 Greenpoint Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EBERHARD FABER 


“The Oldest Pencil Factory in America” 
NEW YORK 
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A Few Facts About 
“ARTISTA” WATER COLORS 


That Will Appeal to Supervising Officers 


HERE is only a small difference between a 
box of “ArtistA” Water CoLors and one of 
poorer quality on the market; but that difference 
counts for much in a drawing lesson where a 
good medium is vital. 
“ArTISTA” colors have the following features to 
recommend them :— 
1. An attractive color box that appeals to pupils. 
2. Compartments of varying sizes for mixing. 
3. Colors that remain permanent if exposed to 
light. 
4. Cakes yield pigment freely to the brush. 


Our “CRAYOLA” CRAYONS recommend 
themselves. Long service in the school 
room has made them a standard where 
crayon is the medium. Have you our 
brochure on blackboard drawing? It is 
free to supervising officers. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
Makers of 
GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS 
ARTISTA WATER COLORS 
41 East 42nd St. 


ECON, 
















































NATIONAL 2xsvess 
CRAYONS 
CRAYONS OF CHARACTER 

When you finger a National made 

crayon and apply it to a writing surface 


you are at once conscious of the ease 
with which it glides along. 


| NATIONAL Best 


National Crayons are free from grit and write perfectly. 
Being dustless makes NATIONAL the ideal crayon for 
the classroom. 


= 

| 

Ee 

a... 

= Specify NATIONAL DUSTLESS CRAYONS through 
= your supply dealers. 
e 
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THE NATIONAL CRAYON CO. 


WEST CHESTER, PA. 
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SUCCESS 


| AT A BOUND 


That’s the story of 


DIXON’S 
“EDUCATOR” 
WAX CRAYONS 


Try samples, at no cost to 
you. Just send us your 
name, teaching position 
or title and address, for 















free box. 


JOSEPH 
DIXON 
CRUCIBLE 
COMPANY 


Pencil Dept. 
31-J. 


Jersey City, 
New Jersey 


























Draper Adjustable Window Shades 


SPINCTUAVAUUURANUUVUULEUUUUUUAEUA ARUN 


DRAPERIZE 


YOUR 
SCHOOL 


VUUULUAAEQQUUNUEEEEEUUUUUUUULUAAUEUELEUUULUEL 








DRAPER’S ADJUSTABLE 
WINDOW SHADES 


can be adjusted to suit the condi- 
tions in the schoolroom as they ac- 
tually exist. They are guaranteed 
to give a maximum amount of light 
and yet exclude the bright rays of 
the sun. 


Draper’s Adjustable Window 
Shades are cf simple construction, 
positive in action, and absolutely 
foolproof. The operation is so sim- 
ple and easy that any child can 
adjust a Draper shade. 


Our experts will be 
glad to make sugges- 
tions and quote you 


on equipping your The reason why hundreds of 
building. This service schools throughout the country 
places you under no have adopted Draper shades is be- 
)bligations. cause of correct design, quality, and 


durability. These three points in- 
sure satisfactory service. 


Write today for all particulars 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 























Nothing Can 
Sift 
Through 


For the School 


It does not allow that waste to sift or leak through and 
litter the schoolroom floor, for the sides and bottom of 
VuLt-Cor waste baskets age solid. 


The principal reason for Vuz-CoT’s” great durability, 
aside from its husky and substantial construction, is the 
fact that fruit scraps and other sticky waste that rusts or 
corrodes metal baskets and rots cane baskets, has no detri- 
mental effect on Vuxt-Cor 


VULCOL sasars 


Guaranteed Five Years 





and they always last longer. 


Remember VuL-CorTr_ waste baskets are neat, sanitary, 
attractive, practically indestructible, and fire resisting.—If 
your dealer or supply house cannot supply you, write us 
for catalog and prices. 


American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 


468 King St. West,—Toronto, Canada. 
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Meet Every School Requirement 














520 EQUITABLE BhDG. WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 








Canadian Distributors: A. R. MacDougall Co., Ltd. 








Fee le 
Gymnasium, Maury High School, Norfolk, Va. 


To Sub-Divide the Gymnasium 


WILSON 


Standard for Forty-six Years 


ROLLING STEEL DOORS 


Underwriter or Commercial 


Overhead and out of the way when not in use. Posts 
removable at will. 


Wilson slat construction offers greatest strength and 
best appearance. It is a safety precaution and building 
economy. 


Write for Circulars 


The J. G. WILSON Corporation 


15 EAST 36th STREET, NEW YORK Offices in Principal Cities 
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INSURE SATISFACTION AND SERVICE } 
| IN WEARING AND SWEEPING 
| QUALITIES 

| High grade workmanship and 
| the best of materials are used in 
constructing T. B. R. Diamond 
Brand Brushes. They meet all re- 
quirements of school uses. 























ROBERTSON'S PRODUCTS 


SSYMBOLS OF CLEANLINESS AND SANITATION 


Standardize on supplies that bear the 
Robertson trade marks. Robertson’s 
Products include: 


LIQUID SOAP 
DISPENSERS 
PAPER TOWELS 
TOILET PAPER 


LIQUID SOAPS 
SCOURING POWDERS 
SOAP POWDERS 


PAPER TOWEL AND oe 

TOILET PAPER 

HOLDERS, ETC. TRIUMPH SWEEPING 
DISINFECTANTS COMPOUND 


Order your requirements now 
Prompt delivery guaranteed 


Theo. B. Robertson Products Co., Inc. 
700-704 W. Division Street, Chicago, Il. 


Member, National School Supply Association. 
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FOR NEW OR OLD SCHOOLS 
EUREKA BULLETIN BOARDS 


ARE THE ACCEPTED STANDARD 


THREE main features are:— 
SERVICE 


EUREKA Bulletin Boards in every 
classroom are a great time saving 
device. They relieve the teacher of 
constantly making verbal announce- 
ments. Up-to-date instructors use 
bulletin boards as information bu- 
reaus. 


APPEARANCE 


EUREKA Bulletin Boards add ma- 
terially to the dignity of a class- 
room, After a PADDOCK Cork 
installation, you will be prouder 
than ever of your surroundings. 


CONSTRUCTION 


EUREKA Bulletin Boards are 
made of the finest material ‘obtain- 
able—built to last. The photograph 
at the right shows complete con- 
struction process including ‘the top 
layer of cork-felt that is guaranteed 
not to warp or chip. 





You are always safe in buying EUREKA CORK. 


Our illustrated catalog suggesting many uses 
for bulletin boards will be sent on request. 


PADDOCK CORK COMPANY 


1209-17 DE KALB AVE. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
MAKERS OF THE UNUSUAL IN CORK. 


























A Short Course for Janitor-Engineers 


State Supervisor, Trades and Industries, Lansing, Mich. 


The janitor of a school or other public building occupies a po- 
sition of more responsibility than is usually recognized. He is 
in a very real sense responsible for the health and comfort of the 
occupants of the building under his care. He is also responsible 
for the economical use of fuel, equipment and supplies. To dis- 


charge his duties properly he needs technical knowledge and 
practical experience. 


Up to the present time no attempt has been made to formu- 
late and offer any definite course of instruction for the janitor- 
engineer. Usually verbal directions have been given as to what 
he is expected to do, sometimes accompanied by a “book of 
rules.” The reasons for these rules he may or may not under- 
stand. To add to his difficulties he is often required to take 
orders from, or at least accede to the requests of, a number of 
persons, some of whom, at least, know less about his duties than 
he does. Again, the entire responsibility of running a plant may 
be thrown on his shoulders with the one admonition that he 
“will be held responsible” if anything goes wrong. 


The School Janitor-Engineer is at last coming into his own. 
Heretofore, this much-abused gentleman has floundered about 
for want of basic technical information, which is fundamental to 
his job. Now we have produced a book which is written by a 
man who has conducted classes for the school Janitor-Engineer, 
is himself a practical schoolman, knows the janitor troubles, and 
has written this book to help solve these problems. No school 
building is complete without the book. School Boards are now 
supplying copies for every janitor in the city. 
Leatherette, 106 pages. Price, $1.25, net. 
Special Prices quoted for Quantity Lots 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


212 Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 














) Bossert Schools 


Are Warm in Winter and Cool in Summer 


We are equipped to furnish any size building on short 
notice. Prices of same depend on requirements and State 
Laws—but in every case are the lowest for quality of ma- 
terial supplied. Remember, this is not a cut lumber propo- 
sition, and the cost of erecting is a very small item. While 
not essential, as any unskilled labor can do it, we will, if 
you desire, arrange to erect all buildings. Buildings can be 
taken down and re-erected any number of times without 
marring a single feature. 





We have made portable school houses for other people for over 25 years. Now 
you can buy Bossert School Houses with all our new patents and improvements 
direct from us and save money for your school board. 


Write us full requirements and we will send 
details of cost of building completely erected. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc. 


Builders of School Houses for over 25 years. 


1323 Grand Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY 


Redden: 2 SSNOOL BUILDINGS 


P2®ee ease steuasess 






sequsseuee 


“OUR PLANS 

APPROVED 

BY YOUR 
SCHOOL BOARD 


' AND MEET EVERY 
~ REQUIREMENT 

a OF YOURL 
BUILDING CODE 


The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL Puen are complete in every 


detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceilings. With every modern con- 


,- venience makes them the best Portable School Buildings on the market today. With 
= the perfect lighting-and ventilation, they are without equal. Our buildings can be 
a taken down and moved to another location without mutils ating in the least any of 
™ the parts. We can proveit. If you write us what you desire, we wil. send you 
™ full details. We are specialists in Sectional School construction. 
THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK 
evi testi: TTtt Titi sconnall 
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Economize! 
Install U. S. Inkwells 


They Are 
DUST-PROOF 





NOISELESS UNIVERSAL 





‘School officials who want real economy plus service and 
satisfaction are equipping the desks in their schools 
with U. 8S. INKWELLS. 


























There are no hinges to break, corks to lose, they oper- 
ate silently, easy to clean and keep clean, are non- 
evaporating and neat in appearance. 
U. S. INKWELLS have been pronounced the most ap- 
propriate, substantial and satisfactory inkwells for 
school use. 
Write for sample 
U. S. Inkwell Company, Inc. 
Manufacturers 
DES MOINES IOWA 
<———taeramonse 
— aw 
] s for 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
A Practical and Economical Device for Displaying to Students in 
mer 
Class Rooms 
short SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIALS 
State Such as: 
f ma- Pictures, Maps, Charts, Specimens, Samples and Other Demonstrating Subject-Matter. 
ropo- Patented September 18, 1917 
While 
ill, if 
sn be 
thout 
Now 
nents 
Cc. 
Bi 
anoanl 
son 
we 
‘e 
+ Complete Universal Visual Instruction Displayor with sheets 
a containing pictures and specimens. Sheets swing wide open 
as similar to the action of the leaves of a book and are visible from 
a every part of the classroom. 
8a Every Educator Is Intensely Interested in Visual Education 
7 Students Must Have Visual Aids If The Universal Visual Instruction Dis- 
ay a They Are To Understand and playor Economically Provides the 
8 Remember, Practical Means of Visual Instruction. 
a 
» 
a 
~-2 
= 
: 
2 Complete Displayor Showing Bracket, Arms and Metal Slides 
— | Without Sheets. Price Complete Displayor $5.00. 
 s On a bracket only 8 inches long, there is hung over 85 square feet of 
| display space. Sheets open to a wide angle, so that they can be seen 
2 from any point of classroom. 
a Send for Circular No. 1206. 
| UNIVERSAL FIXTURE CORPORATION 
afl 133 West 23rd St. 
NEW YORK CITY. 








PALMER’S 
PAPER and SOAP FIXTURES 


For Every School Requirement 


Economy Paper Fixtures 
(For Towels and Toilet Paper) 


Provide an economical paper service 
with ordinary roll towels or toilet 
paper. Lock prevents removal of roll 
until entirely used; and Tension De- 
vice permits tearing off but one or two 
sheets at a time. 


These Patented Paper Saving Fea- 
tures quickly offset the original cost 
of the fixtures. 





Non-Breakable 
Liquid Soap Dispensers 


Are particularly desirable for 
schools, as they eliminate the break- 
age of glass globes. 


These fixtures are equipped with 
patented non-leakable valves; and also 
have a lock preventing tampering 
with the soap. 


Made in two sizes, of one-piece 
aluminum casting, with nickeled brass 
valve, 





We also manufacture a Gravity Tank System. 


PALMER CO. 4 


Manufacturers for the Jobber. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE 


FOR MODELING 


Antiseptic and Never Hardens 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 
KENDALL SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE 


Distributing Agents for U. S. 


Order from your School Supply Dealer 
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It Took Him a Half Day 
To Find It 


YOU CAN FIND IT 
IN HALF A MINUTE 


If you use Roberts & Meck’s 
RECORD FORMS, SCHOOL RECORDS 
of all kinds. Samples and prices on application. 


ROBERTS & MECK 


HARRISBURG, PA. 











If In Doubt 


consult the School 
Authorities of Buf- 
falo, Jersey City, 
Memphis, San Fran- 
cisco, Winnipeg, 
Rochester and a hun- 
dred other cities we 
could name if space 
permitted and learn 
what they think of 


American Woodworking Machinery for Manual Training 
Work. 


Every School Board should have our catalog on file. 
Let us send you a copy. 


American Wood Working Machinery Co. 


591 Lyell Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 














VICTOR Portable 


STEREOPTICON 





for every need 


SHIPPED ON TRIAL 
SPECIAL EASY TERMS 


Hundreds of illustrated 
lectures for rent. 





WRITE FOR 
INFORMATION 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CO. INC.. 
141 VICTOR BLDG. DAVENPORT IOWA 





OUR FREE SERVICE in teaching the Mechanics and Pedagogy of Palmer Method Po 


oe 5 oe manship is still offered to all teachers whose pupils are provyig 
with individual copies of our manual. OTHER TEACHERS may enroll for the complete 
correspondence course upon payment of the smal] fee of ten dollars. 


OUR THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS soreness Stih free to all eenand thei 


services are still free to all schools 
ing Palmer Penmanship adoptions. how 


THE PALMER METHOD PLAN when followed exactly leads to enduring handwrit. 


ing, which becomes a big asset in school, business 
and social life. 


ALMER METHOD PENMANSHI is written at commercial speed and is as plain 


as print. Thus, it conserves the time of the 
writer and the time of the reader. Palmer method Penmanship compels healthful posture 
while writing, thus conserving health and vision. 


PALMER METHOD SPELLERS all in Palmer Method Penmanship are attracting 


more and more the attention of modern educators, 
Follow immediately the Palmer Method Penmanship lesson with the Palmer Method 
Spelling lesson, and the results in both subjects will be highly gratifying. 


PALMER METHOD STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES 3:2" 


ingin 
very greatly increased quantities because they offer the greatest value. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place, New York City. 2128 Calumet Ave., Chicago. Pittock Bldg., Portland, Ore, 


The Norton Liquid Door Closer with Hold-Open Arm 


WHY IS THE NORTON 
fs CLOSER WITH HOLD-OPEN 
, ARMS THE BEST SUITED 
FOR SCHOOLHOUSE WORK? 


lst. The doors are closed 
with a uniform speed which 
gives the pupils a chance to 
go through a door without 
getting caught or injured, 

2nd. Having two speeds 
—the speed at the latch can 
be set for absolute quiet— 
no latch necessary. 

3rd. The Hold-Open De- 
vice connected with the arm 
of the Door Closer is auto- 
matic, a child can operate it 
—just a push or pull on the 
door is all there is to do to 
it. Does away with door 
stop, hook or strap to hold 
door open. Every school- 

Approved by the Nationat Board of Fire Underwriters Laboratores (room should have one. 
THE NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO., 2900-2918 N. Western Ave., Chicago 










Use The Norton 
Liquid Door Closer 
with Hold-Open 
Arms and do away 
with door stop on 
bottom of door. 

















SE" DAYLIGHT 


aoa 
K TLUTNE GLARE 
cepremrrpaescrf ere 
MAKES BETTER SHADES aAnp 
SHADES BETTER 


Sh urlox 
Awning 6 Shade Co. 


rmerly Walger Awning Co 




















CHICAGO 
563 WEST MONROE 


OUR FOLDER TELLS THE STORY. WRITE FOR IT TODAY 











Bronze Tablets 
In Honor of the Men Who Fought in the World War 


Bronze Memorial Tablets, etc. 


All to Special Design. Designs and Estimates Free. 
Send for Free Illustrated Booklet. 


Jno. Williams, Inc. Bronze Foundry 


OFFICE: 559 WEST 27th ST.. NEW YORK 
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“FAMESBURY HIGH. SCHOOLs 
y BUILDING COMMITTEE i 
AUGUSTUS N. PARRY CHAIRMAN 
MARTIN .F CONNELLY SECRETARY 
GEORGE L BRIGGS 
GEORGE A MERRILL EARL M NELSON 
PRESCOT T & SIDEBOT TOM ARCHITECTS 
PETERSON CONSTRUCTION CO BUILDERS 
THIS BUILDING ERECTED [917 


“a sina 


WILLIAM’E BIDDLE 
ARTHUR. J ANDERSON 


si @ b) @r! witli wit wit 
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HONOR ROLLS—MEMORIAL TABLETS—IN BRONZE 
MODELED, CAST AND FINISHED BY 
ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS CO. 














125 MERRIMACK ST. NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 
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BADGER WIRE 
WINDOW GUARDS 


Aine aris, Mie ot. ttn. afford permanent protec- 
tion against the breakage 
of school windows from 
all causes. 












BUY WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS INSTEAD OF 
WINDOW GLASS. 


The saving in broken 
windows makes the in- 
stalling of BADGER 
WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS a real econ- 
omy. Also ideal protec- 
tion for lights and win- 
dows in the gymnasium. 


8 





This illustration shows guard in 
place. 


Made to order in any size or shape to fit the 
window. BADGER WIRE WINDOW GUARDS 
may be had with either round or Channel frame. 
They are easily installed. 


Order through your nearest 
School Supply Jobber. 


BADGER WIRE AND IRON WORKS 


Cleveland and 25th Aves. Milwaukee, Wisconsin | 








TEACHERS 











Globe Special Book 





GLOBE BOOK COMPANY, Morristown, Tenn. 


Case 


hundred books. 


Morristown. 


Shipped day order is re- 





(oI POA SS NAYS EE ETE LET TTT I EEE 





Special price, $12.00, f.o.b. | 


ceived. ( 





STERLING and DEFIANCE 


You Receive 
Full Value 
When You 

Buy 





MADE OF 


All Wool Double Warp 
Bunting 


Two Ply Cotton 
Bunting 


THE FLAGS THAT GIVE SERVICE 


SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Manufactured only by 


ANNIN & CO. 





@ ay 
Shelves more than three| & Ne 


Largest Flag House in the World 
99-101 FULTON STREET 
NEW YORK, N, Y. 


ae awe CO: j 
cacmien CS 
eal 
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OUR NEW HOME 


The announcement of our removal to new and 
larger quarters at 814 Winnebago street, Mil- 
waukee, is of mutual significance and satisfaction 
to our patrons and ourselves. 

To our business friends it means that, with a 
plant covering 5000 square feet of floor space 
and with added facilities here offered, they are 
assured of a still more complete standard of 
workmanship and service. 

We, in turn, find satisfaction in the knowledge 
that we will be able to reach closer to our ideals 
of business co-operation. 

These ideals include the desire to furnish the 
utmost in engraving craftsmanship—with skill— 
—with intelligence—with speed consistent with 
good work—and with an understanding of your 
needs that permits us to work with you rather 
than for you. 

Our steadily growing list of pleased patrons 
has necessitated the growth we have achieved. 


PREMIER ENGRAVING CO. 


DESIGNERS ENGRAVERS 
MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 





614 WINNEBAGO STREET 
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Our Reputation is National 
Our Service Unexcelled 
Positions Kindergarten to University Presidents 
aa a 
ROCKY ITT TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


COME TO 


HEADQUARTERS 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Portland, Oregon, N. W. Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Lumber Exchange 
Los Angeles, Calif., Chamber of Com- 


merce 
280 Rialto Bidg., 






b eecccecs anager Kansas City, Mo. 








TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


1020 McGEE ST. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


J. A. DEVLIN, MANAGER 


FIS 


Associated Fisk Agencies 
in Principal Cities. 








OLLEGE GRAD UATES Recommended Exclusive 


—except in vocational fields. No elementary school positions. Any suybjeu 
Leading bureau for teachers of Commercial, Indust 


C 
[' PFCIA [ Vi and Physical Education. 20th 


+ ] year. Covers all states. Tel] 
ATTA OTUM AL TALMoiven vide, St. Lovie, Me 


from hich school up. 





us your needs. 








Hathaway Teachers’ Agency 


Miss Nellie S. Hathaway 


—Managers— 
Bennington, Vt. 


Mrs. E. H. Scott 
353 West 117th St., New York 


Free enrollment in both offices. 
Free service to employers in answer to direct calls. 












‘““STANDARD” 
BACKING CORK 
insert Bulletin Board 
THE BEST 
OMPOSITION BY 
ANY TEST 
Practical for display purposes in 
halls and over blackboards in 





schoolrooms. Easily installed in 


old or new buildings. 


USEFUL, ATTRACTIVE and PERMANENT 
We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. ST, LOUIS, MO. 








2 OF THE 15 VARIETIES 





STEELE’S 
DUCK 
SHADES 





Write for Prices, Catalog and Free Sample 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, IND. 

















[CLASSIFIED WANTS I 





The rate for Classified Advertisements is 10 cents per word per insertion, 
payable in advance. Forms close the 15th preceding the date of issue. Fal 
PICTURES WANTED. 


The Copley Prints for school walls have 
the very highest endorsements. See Illus- 
trated Catalogue. Curtis & Cameron, 2 
Harcourt Street, Boston, Mass. 


Position as Business Manager by man 
has had a number of years’ experience 
Secretary, Treasurer, Auditor, Purchasj 
BOOKS Agent, Bookkeeper and Business Man 
Common Sense in School Supervision—by Thoroughly competent and reliable, 
C. A. Wagner. A complete and specific dress “Business Manager,” c/o Ameri 
treatise on school supervision, based on School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis, 
30 years of practical supervisory experi- 
ence. Order your copy today. Price $1.30. 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


CATALOGS 





Seger 
Chics 


gecurit 
ing, 


3 


T 


Send today for free book containing valy 


Will pay fifty cents for an August, 1915, 
copy of the American School Board Jour- 
nal. Copy must be in good condition. 
Address American School Board Journal, 


Milwaukee, Wis. Mfg. Co., Dept. H, Milwaukee, Wis. 


able information on air washing and coy 
ditioning, including temperature and wy 
midity tables and examples of efficient ai 
conditioning installations. Write to Bayly 





BLACK BOARD 





Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your 
school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- 
boards have been in constant use in all the Public 
Schools in New York, and the principal cities for 
thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send 
for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 
pare prices with other manufacturers. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


20-22-24 Vesey Street 
NEW YORK 


SILICATE VENEER PLATE 











Protect the Health of the Childr®® 


If the children in the classroom should be bright and 
cheery the heat must be uniform and the ventilation 
just right. 


Heating and Ventilation are two important factors in 
the schoolroom. If the air in the schoolroom is foul 
and ventilation poor, disease is almost inevitable. 


OLD DOMINION PATENT HEAT- 
ING AND VENTILATING SYSTEM 


will keep the room fresh with pure air yet warm and 
comfortable. 


No separate independent foul air ducts or flues made 
of brick or metal are required. It is easy to set up 
and regulate and will not clog with soot or rot out. 


Every part is combined and all stove and ventilating 
pipes up to five feet are furnished. 


Our descriptive catalog gives full information and 
will be sent upon request. 


Virginia School Supply Company 


2000-2012 W. Marshall St. Richmond, Va. 














The Smith System of Heating and Ventilation 


Especially Adapted to Portable 
Schools. 








Gives the most perfect heat 
distribution and greatest 
amount of ventilation with the 
least amount of Fuel. 


More than 30,000 School- 
rooms are equipped with it. 
. In use in most of the Leading 
Cities. 


Smith System Heating Company 














Minneapolis, Minn. 
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EDUCATION SERVICE is service. 











PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL SERVICE 


Zour employment work consists of administrative and departmental work of all 
in public and private schools, colleges and universities—including superin- 
nmcies, principalships, supervisorships, also such positions as business man- 
for schools. purchasing agents, registrars, accountants, secretaries, cafeteria 
tors, trained nurses, etc. This is a professional personnel bureau, with special 
ities for service to school executives and school boards. The whole endeavor 

It is organized for service, not profit. 


WDUCATION SERVICE operates the Fisk Teachers Agency of Chicago, the 
National Teachers Agency of Washington, New York, Boston, Chicago and 
fvanston, and the American College Bureau. 


EDUCATION SERVICE 


Ernest E. Olp, Director 


1254 Amsterdam 
Ave., New York 



































We Specialize in Brains 


Character, Personality, Teaching Power and Service. By advertising more widely 
than any other Agency, and by visiting State and District meetings, schoois and 
colleges, from Dakota and Minnesota to Texas and Oklahoma, we have built up 
the largest SELECT LIST of LIVE teachers ever assembled. Our tenth year of 
ecommending only when asked to do sv by employers. Owing to our professional 
standards most of the Higher Institutions as well as the best Secondary schools 
in forty-four States and three foreign countries used our service the past season. 
Fifteen hundred square feet of office space, with every known equipment 
for doing efficient work, INCLUDING A FINDEX BUILT TO ORDER, enables us 
to fill vacancies from Kindergarten to University with teachers who have been 
tested, investigated, and, in many cases personally interviewed by our representa- 
tives direct. 













































































wuger Building, . yi SIN Yaad . A Distinct Service for Educators who appreciate Ethical Standards. 
o =a —\ 14 B Ss 
an FOR SERVICE NOT PROFIT ‘Boston 
2 fecurity Build- ey! THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION 
ing, Evanston Southern Bldg., 
: | m- Washington Department of Education, 499 Gates Bldg. 
ite KANSAS CITY, MO. 
‘ ( yi 
} ef 
| lifes)? 
ly 5 Three Classes of Teachers Who Should 
_ Enroll in Our Agency HOW to 
, get the best superintendent or prin- 
ad locality. 
y 5—Tewe wae want o bauer coesy.” DO cipal for the money you can afford? How to 
me ah £_ineee ho tenon avazage o move tage oversee YOU _—_"™°*t any sudden emergency in school? 
uanti BUREAU P 
= ae Qe, eiandicraft. Bldg., 89 So. Tenth St WHY not throw your school worries upon 
liable. ee KNOW s—2" easy job because we have been carrying 
> Amerie ; the load for nearly forty years? 
ce, Wi, | Teachers Available for Schools Every Day of the Year 
. Free Service to School Boards. 9 
ae Correspondence Confidential. ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
¢ ant an NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Inc. 437 Fifth Ave. (cor. 39th St.) New York City 
e and hy D. H. COOK, Mer. 
ss Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Pa., Syracuse, N. Y. Chleage Denver Spokane 
Wie, Northampton, Mass. 
: . BE THE CONNECTING LINK “THE AGENCY OF QUICK SERVICE AND EFFICIENCY” 
LET S , , 5 
rh Ta Yc a) | 
AND SOLVE YOUR BUSINESS WORRIES | WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXC HANGE 
We Havethe We Have the DENVER, COLORADO cncyee , LUNOKS MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA BERKELEY. CALIPORNLA 
" CEN EAU | | We Render Effi Peg maretinent cil sol Bocrde and Teash 
i. .. ende ient ice 0° ar 
CENTRAL EDUC ATIONAL B UREAU “The Only hauney Gens tinintane Réacetional Men Goncteniiy ta the Fula 
Metropolitan Bldg., Saint Louis, Mo. 
ur 
ok- 
lic Brewer Teachers’ Agency Albany Teachers’ S Agency, Inc. 
for Suite 50-51, Auditorium Building, Chicago 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, 
nd The Oldest National Agency—Founded 1882 by Orville Brewer | Provides Schools and Colleges with Coneadail Teachers. 
n- Forty Years of Honorable and Efficient Service | Assists Teachers in Securing Positions. 
We have the teachers—Let us know your needs WILLARD W. ANDREWS, President F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secretary 
) The day of the teacher is coming! Our purpose is to hasten its arrival. h T h A 
, TEACHERS—SUPERINTENDENTS—PROFESSORS Scherm ernorn eac ers’ gency 
Have you registered with us? Have you listed your vacancies? Established 1855 
Our Registration Bureau is ABSOLUTELY FREE. - CHARLES w. MULFORD, Prop. 
: i » itto : 
wt ee ee 366 Fifth Ave., between 34th and 35th Streets, NEW YORK 
—S SOUTHERN scmect-sec DEPOSITORY, INC. A SUPERIOR AGENCY FOR SUPERIOR PEOPLE. WE REGISTER ONLY 
Atlanta, Georgia. istributors of School and College text beoks. RELIABLE CANDIDATES. SERVICES FREE TO SCHOOL OFFICIALS. 
* 
on The Pratt Te ache rs Agency Twenty-five years of Efficient Service 
. VENUE, NEW YORK ’ 
, RECEIVES calls pgp hacer a and normal graduates, specialists, and TH URSTON TEACHERS AGENCY 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country. Railway Exchange Building, 224 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Advises parents about schools. M. O. PRATT, Manager C. M. McDANIEL, Manager 
— . NO REGISTRATION FEES NO ANNUAL DUES 
eat Twenty Years of Real Service Choice positions filled throughout the year. Send for Registration Blank NOW 
PA R R to School Boards —also for free booklet: “How to Apply.” 
st \ 4 j ’ 
12 South Carroll Street : slnes 212 Walker Building 
he |}TEACHERS: AGENCY MADISON, ‘WISCONSIN or §6=s TE BS SERVICE COMPANY | Minneael “Minn. 
So —_—_—_—_——_—_—— . If you need Teachers, Superintendents or 
S O UTH E R N TEAC HE R S ’ AG E NC Y SCHOOL BOARDS: Principals, let us co-operate with you. 
ERS: If you are looking for a position, we can 
ol- H. JONES, Manager TEACH . place you. 
COVER "S THE SOUTH : The right teacher for the right place— 
COLUMBIA, 8. C. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. RICHMOND. VA. OUR MOTTO: prompt service. 
1 
. INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ BUREAU, ALBERT os v. suctson oan TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
eee Cones Senne, Gn. | Established 1885—Still ender poe active management. Best Schools and Colleges 
Organized 1901. Prompt and effiective service permanent clients. Best qualified men and women on our available list. Prompt service. 
VY Member, National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. Other Offiices—New York, Denver, Spokane. 
e ! 
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Attention! Mr. School Officer — 


Our jobbers have been supplied with a very complete stock of the following School Necessities. These [== 
necessities are made with the idea in mind of having them economical to all schools and institutions. 


They are made of the best materials obtainable and are guaranteed. ll orders received will have 
prompt shipment. 











NATIONAL PIPE SOLVENT 


—— 


P. V. CLEANER 
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tl After years of exhaustive experiments with vari- 
This is a product that cannot be ous cleaning agents, we have produced a cleaner 
surpassed for the removal of ob- RATIONAL that can be used on painted and varnished sur- Foun 
structed sewers, drain pipes and faces without the least danger of injuring the BLAC! 
flush tanks. It is very effective in finish in any way. This is our P. V. Cleaner and ckley-C8 
i thawing frozen drain pipes, flush | when used according to directions it will remove Sa 
tanks and traps as well. This ! CLEANER every particle of dirt, grime and grease, with the andard | 
i is an article which gives entire sat- | commen’ oy eo least work, and it makes everything painted or wer 1 
isfaction. It saves plumbers’ ex- rill “ss varnished look like new. For cleaning oiled floors enan Si 
pense. Most of the largest insti- | that have become gummy, it is especially recom- pural 
tutions find this a real necessity mended. It is used for office buildings, institu- 
i and more economical than plumb- tions and homes throughout the United States, vavitt M 
4 ers’ labor and just as effective. and is recognized as a leader. — 
I 
4 a a a Globe Be 
den | 
NATIONAL TOILET FLUSH SNOW WHITE CLEANER peck at 
tt ees aoe —E hege Ha a meouens This is an article that has no equal for scat 
r = - = ON product. it is for cleaning closet scrubbing and polishing tile, marble, mo- Ginn & 
(a ilies tinh fal bowls only. It does this one thing saic or terrazzo floors. It is made of the harter 
it: thoroughly, satisfactorily and highest grade products and contains suf- wt 
(LET FLUSH cheaply. It is guaranteed to re- | ficient cleaning materials to thoroughly nterna 
= move all stains from closet bowls take every bit of grease from the floor. tipi 
| yy and to keep them sanitary and Snow White Cleaner does not contain eel 
odorless, Toilet Flush is so strong strong caustic, lye, grease or acid. Any MacM! 
that it decomposes the sediment in soap preparation used on tile, marble, ies 
I the bowl. This reaction goes down mosaic or terrazzo floors will leave a — 
into the trap and drain pipe, there- certain amount of grease and has a Rober 
by purging and purifying the en- tendency to make them slick. The action —. 
tire closet system. National Toilet that Snow White Cleaner has on the 
Flush is sprinkled in the closet floors is to thoroughly clean them and to Palm 
bowl, and dissolved by the water, polish them, making them antiseptic and — 
which forms a solution. thoroughly clean. Asbe 
Man 
x Nat] 
_ wn \ Nat! 
: . AS : Stru 
“a 4 ie Ker 
] ' | Pac 
! | | 
| } Pic 
| P V | NATIONAL bd va 
| IfPv olis di 
f = © bh} 
j 
; ; ' POLISH ; ; D 
P. V. Polish leaves no oily or sticky ene Half a teaspoonful is enough for an ordinary . 
surface. It livens the painted, var- <.... school desk. For woodwork, P. V. Polish is equal t 
nished or enameled surface, making — in eae to a new coat of varnish. It brightens up the old ’ 
the finish look like new. It produces d \ | finish, leaving a hard polished surface which does 
a very hard finish and does not streak. not show finger marks. 
ORDER FROM OUR EXCLUSIVE JOBBERS 
T. R. Woodburn & Company, Terre Haute, Ind. W. E. Finzer Company, Portland, Ore. 
John W. Graham Company, Spokane, Wash. Deseret Book Company, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Lowman & Hanford Company, Seattle, Wash. Mississippi School Supply Co., Jackson, Miss. 
; R. A. Fife Corporation, Mamaroneck, N. Y. Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co., Eau Claire, Wis. 
L B Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. The Dobson-Evans Company, Columbus, Ohio. 
Chas. A. Strelinger Company, Windsor, Ont. 


Bockstanz Bros., Detroit, Mich. 


National Wood Renovating Company 
Kansas City Minneapolis  Qakland — Los Angeles 
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AIR CONDITIONING 
APPARATUS 
eye Blower Company 
on Corporation, The Herman 
ASH HOISTS 
& Geoghegan 
Company, F. 8. 
ATHLETIC GOODS 
o Gymnasium Equipment Co. 
} AUDITORIUM SEATING 
ican oog A > 
pire Seating C 
ood Bros. ra ‘Wakefield Co. 
nits Company, The Theodor 
J. School Furniture Co. 
pody School Furniture Co. 
BELLS 
ste Foundry Co., J. B. 


BLACKBOARDS—COMPOSI- 
TION 












ckley-Cardy Co. 
. ¥. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
les Co., E. W. A 
andard School Supply Co. 
liber Costello Co 
BLACKBOARD-SLATE 
wenan Structural Slate Co. 










tural Slate Blackboard Co. 
ona. Structural Slate Co 
BLEACHERS 
leavitt Mfg. Company 
Boilers 
Kewanee Boller Co 
BOOK CASES 


Globe Book Company 


BOOK COVERS 
folien Patent Book Cover Co. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 


BOOK PUBLISHERS 
american Book Company 
Educational Publishing Co 
Ginn & Company 

Gregg Publishing Co 
Harter School Supply Co. 
Heath & Co.. D.C 
Houghton, Mifflin Co 
International Text Book Co 
Laidlaw Brothers 
Lippincott Co., J. B 
Littl, Brown & Company 
McCullongh, James F 
MacMillan Company. The 
Merriam Co., & Cc. 
Newson & Company 
Palmer Co., A. N 

Pitman & Son, Isaac 
Roberts & Meck 

University of Chicago Press. 
World Beok Company 


BRUSHES 
Palmer Company, The 
Robertson Products Co., Theo B 


BUILDING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Co 

Duriron Co. Inc., The 
Manufacturers Glass Co 

Natl. Bldg. Granite Quarries Assn. 
National Terra Cotta Society 
Structural Slate Company 





School Goods Directory 


The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. None other can receive a 


place in this Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 


Adem Electric Co., 
Amrican Wiremold Co. 


Palmer Company, 
Rowles Company, E. 
Weber Costello Co. 


ELECTRIC WIRING 
Frank 


ERASERS 
The 
W. A. 


BRASES CLEANERS 


Lynn Company, James 
National Wood Renovating Co. 
Weber Costello Company 


FENCES 
Anchor Post Iron Works 


Cyclone Fence Co. 


Page Fence & Wire Prod. Assn. 


FIRE ESCAPES—SPIRAL 
Dow Company, The 
Standard Conveyor Company 


FIRE EXIT LATCHES 
Sargent & Company 
Smith Hardware Co., F. F. 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 


FIRE PROOF DOORS 
Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co. 


FIREPROOFING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Co. 


FLAGS 
Annin & Co 


FLAG us LES 
Co., N. 


FLOORING 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Assn. 
Oak Flooring Adv. Bureau 


FLOORING—COMPOSITION 
Marbleloid Company 


FLOORING, MASTIC 
Moulding Brick Co., Thomas 


FOLDING PARTITIONS 
Fairhurst Company, The J. T. 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 
FURNACES 
Hero Furnace Co., The 

FURNITURE 
American Seating Co. 
Beckley-Cardy Co 
Cleveland Seating Co 
Columbia School Equipment Works 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Conrades Mfg. Company 
Detroit School Equipment Co. 
Economy Drawing Table & Mfg. 
Empire Seating Co. 
Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co. 
Inner Braced Furniture Co. 
Kundtz Company, The Theodor 
Louisville Chair & Furniture Co 
National School Equipment Co., 
N. J. School Furniture Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co 
Progress Chair Company 
Readsboro Chair wy vegued 
Rowles Co., w 
Scientific Seating, fos 
Standard School Equipment Co. 
Weis Manufacturing Co., The 


GAS MACHINES 
Matthews Gas Machine Co. 


Nelson Mfg. 


Co. 


The 


Durand Steel Locker Co. 
Federal Steel ge Co. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 


Medart M 


tg. 


Fre 
Narragansett Machine Company 


LOCKS—EEYLASS 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., 


MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES 


Christiansen, C. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Sheldon & Co., E. 


Rand, 


MAPS 
Nystrom & Company, A. J. 


Weber Costello Company 


MEMORIAL TABLETS 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert 


Williams, Inc., 


MOTION PICTURE MACHINES 


John 


McNally & Company 


METAL LATH 
Berger Mfg. Company 
MICROSCOPES 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Spencer Lens Company 
MODELLING CLAY 
Hammett Company, J. L. 


Victor Animatograph Co. 
United Projector & Film Co 


PAINTS 
Devoe & Raynolds, 


Hockaday Company, 


The 


PANIC EXIT egies 
Smith Hardware Co., F. 


PAPER 
Baker Paper Company 


PAPER TOWELS 
A. P. W. Paper Company 
National Paper Products Co. 


Theo. B. 


Palmer Company, 


The 


Robertson Products Co., 
PARTITIONS—WIRE 


Cyclone Fence Co. 


PAPER TOWEL FIXTURES 
Palmer Company, 


Dixon Crucible Co., 


Faber, 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
Medart Mfg. Co., 


The 


PASTE 
Commercial Paste Company 


PENCILS 


Eberhard 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
PENS 
Spencerian Pen Company 
PIANOS 


Miessner Piano Company 
Steger & Sons Piano Mfg. 


Fred 


Joseph 


Co. 


Narragansett Machine Company 
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SWEEPING COMPOUNDS 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. B. 
TALKING MACHINES 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
Federal Tel. & Tel. Co. 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 
Western Electric Co. 
TEMPERATURE REGULATION 
Johnson Service Company 


THERMOMETERS 
Wilder Pike Ther 

TOILET a 
A. P. W. Paper Company 
Palmer Company, The 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. B. 


TOILET PARTITIONS 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
Structural Slate Company 
Weis Mfg. Company, Henry 

TYPEWRITERS 
Underwood Typewriter Company 

DISPLAY FIXTURES 

Universal Fixture Corporation 
VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 
Spencer Turbine Company, The 

Western Electric Company 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender . 


iow & Sons, J 
Crane Company 
Duriron Co., Inc., The 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. 
Kelly & Bros., Thos. 
Nelson Mfg. Company, N. O. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Speakman Co. 

Vogel Company, Joseph A. 

Wolff Manufacturing Co. 
PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 

Alexander Lumber pany 

American Portable House Co. 

Armstrong Co., The 

Asbestos Buildings Co. 

Bossert & Sons, Louis. 

Mershon & Morley 

Togan-Stiles Company 

PROJECTION LANTERNS 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 

Spencer Lens Co. 

Victor Animatograph Co. 

REINFORCED STEEL 

Berger BOL Company 

LLING PARTITIONS 

Wilson “a Jas. G. 

SAVING SYSTEMS 

American Banking Machine Corp. 

SCALES 


ames B 


Co. 





Continental Scale Works Sania PAL alates pane 
SCENERY 
Twin City Scenic Co. WARDROBES 
Evans, W. L. 


Fairhurst Co., The J. T. 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 


WASTE PAPER BASKETS 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
WATER COLORS 
American Crayon Co. 
WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE 
Austral Window Co. 
Kawneer Mfg. Company 
Truscon Steel Company 


WINDOW sHADES 
Draper Shade Co., Luther O. 
Maxwell & Co., 8. A. 
Shurlox Awning & Shade Company 
Steele Mfg. Co., Oliver C. 
WIRE GUARDS 


Cyclone Fence Co. 


WIRE WINDOW GUARDS 
Badger Wire & Iron Works 
Draper Shade Co., Luther 0. 
WOODWORKING MACHINERY 
American Woodworking Machinery Ce. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
Sheldon & Company, B. H. 


NDEX 


SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 
Rowles Company, E. W. A 
Schaar & Company 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
SECTIONAL BOOKCASES 
Weis Manufacturing Co., 
SHADE CLOTHS 
Hartshorn Company, Stewart 
SHADE ROLLERS 
Hartshorn Company, Stewart 
SHOWERS 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 
Speakman Co. 
SIGNAL SYSTEMS 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 
STAGE SUPPLIES 
Lee Lash Studios 
STAIR TREADS 
Norton Company 
STATIONERS’ TABLES 
Blair Company, J : 
STEEL SASHES 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
STEEL WINDOWS 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 
Truscon Steel Company 

































































BULLETIN BOARDS iin GLASS 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company anufacturers Glass Co. 
| Paddock Cork Company GLOBES Adam Electric Co., Frank..........:. $8 Gillis & Geoghegan, The........ 20 Cabelas Go, B. Baceiecersisasatesivcs 132 
CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT Nystrom & Co., A. J. . P. W. Paper Co 11 Globe Book Co : 133 Palmer Co., The 131 
p Weber Costello Co Ap Sennebaseene . ve 2 Boe ss . 9 BEDvcccceccssocevesesocss 
pick & Company, Albert Alexander Lumber Co PereT eT cy 112 Gregg Publishing Co. 124 peabody School Furniture Co.......... 19 
oo , h The GYMNASIUM APPARATUS American Banking Machine Corp..... 74 Hammett Co., J. L...........0seeees 181 Peckham, Little & Co......-...- ae 
an Range Co., John Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Co. American Book Co 21 Hart Mfg. Co... errr 18 Perrless U Je . ~~ 
Medart Mfe. © Fred Perrless Wnit Vent. CO.......-eeeeeee 8 
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Nystrom & Co. A. J. . . — American Foundry & Furnace Co..... 12 Hartshorn Company, Stewart.......... 118 Peterson & Co., Leonard............+. 115 
Weber Costello Company HEATERS American Seating Co... rey a eee Oe, Be Wcncaceoscee Se? Diem BO Ge Bn a es 139 
CHALK TROUGHS Mert Mfg. Company American Vulcanized Fibre Co... 129 Hero Furnace Co., The.. 101 pitman & Sons, Isaac...........-- 125 
Dudfield Mfg. Company Smith System Heating Co American Wiremold Co 100 Heywood-Wakefield Co........... 24 Plaut Company, I 78 
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International Time Recording Co. HEATING MATERIAL Anchor Post Iron Works.... 80 Hoffman & Billings Mfg. Co.......... 108 Progress Chair Co... ......sceseeeuees 18 
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DESK RENOVATORS Rowles Co., E. W. A. Bossert & Sons, Louis..... 180 reitiew Brothers 59 Shurlox Awning & Shade Co......... 132 
National Wood Renovating Co. INK WELLS Brunswick, Balke, Collender Co 108 fandis Eng. & ee. Oe....... ""333 Smith Hardware Co., F. F......+++++ 114 
: ns a aad Squires Inkwell Company Buckeye Blower Company 13 Library Bureau , 115 ae See ip ethernet aor 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. U Inkwell Company Coe es . Samuel peters =", ; oan Lippincott Co., J. B 120 — — > pEVeecobsvweueeaes 4 
icago Gymnasium en 0 ‘ a s *reen % 9 Spe 
a DISHWASHERS , JANITORS’ SUPPLIES Chstetlanaen. “312 Longman Green & Co 12] Spencer Lens Company...........+-- 116 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co Pebner Company, The Ch aoa & pA on Louisville Chair & Furniture Co... 18 Spencer Turbine Co 8 
eveland Seating Co... - ton’s Sons Cx , ove me Wi cosesesdenseseve 
DISINFECTANTS oe Oey sient Co., Theo. B Clow & Sons, James B 103 oe ye may —— és r Standard Conveyor Co.........sce+es: 104 
Palmer Company, The Van Range Co., John Columbia School Equip. Works 24 ee letallie Mfe Ce." 'g9g Standard Electric Time Co....... 32 
»bertson Products Co., Theo. B. , ‘a Sch ™ : oe Ss 2 ae. » Standard School Equip, Co............ 18 
KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES Columbia School Supply Co . - == MacMills ompany, The s « ‘ : 4 verte 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP- Hammett Company, J. L Commercial Paste Company <8 —erewrere c aeane i rr Seaske Mt. Ca. "Oliver ry ng rt 
rades Mfg. Co ya 22 arvuiew omp ad . Steele Mig 0., ver . ooone 
aame LABORATORY FURNITURE =—(nraies. Mig. Cow 22 Maxwell & Co., 8. A... 117 Steger & Sons Piano Mfg. Co......--. 115 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company Kewaunee Mfg. Company a aiieiaiel : 93 Medart Mfg. Co., Fred.. .12 and 76 Structural Slate Company...... 68 
Peterson & Co 4 Peterson & Co., Leonard ae, een eo 6Merriam Co., G. & C 123 Taylor Co., Halsey W 99 
Pp “* nar Sheldon & Co., E. H. ‘yclone Fence Company . 69 M —e ee fay or ©0., as ey unsecececcosoosess ‘ 
ick & Co., Albert : Dahlistrom Metallic Door Co gg Mershon & Morley Co. 118 Time Systems Co., The............++- 110 
Sheldon & Co., E. H. LABORATORY SUPPLIES eta a: teat Genk Oo... or Miessner Piano Co...... ..-. 87 Togan-Stiles Co., The 114 
Van Range Co., John = Co., Inc., The D : e = 4 sntieae Of ‘ _— . ar Miller Keyless Lock Co., The J. B..... 31 Twin City Scenic Co.............ee0-- 116 
DOOR CHECKS »wles Company, E. W. tse tear lg: omg ke 09 Moulding Brick Co., Thos 111 Underwood Typewriter Co...... 119 
Norton Door Clo y LANTERN SLIDES Dm 3 oles - = “ Joseph. . . “*"ge Narragansett Machine Co 79 United Projector & Film Co......... 116 
loser Co. Keyst V Cc Dow Company, The oss 88 
Sergent & Company abensate p yi Dray Shade ( Luther O 129 National Bldg. Granite Quarries Ass'n. 86 U. 8. Inkwell Co a _ 
ors ag aper Shace o sun - tations - 0 0 us ers P » Corpo 0 3 
DRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE Victor Animatograph Co Dudfield Manufacturing Co.... 9 Swoen Sape S 105 Cantera Cie CORED. osu 
Christianser, C LIBRARY FURNITURE Dunham Company, C. A 105 National Paper Products Co... 2 University of Chicago Press. 123 
mene Drawing Table & Mfg. Co. Library Bureau Durabilt Steel Locker Co lige 104 were School Equip. Co., The 20 and 21 Van Range Co., John............... 81 
ewaunee Mfg. Company : a ; “ 9 ational Terra Cotta Society a3 Victor Animatograph Co........... 132 
Sheldon & Co., E. H LIBRARY SUPPLIES Durand St 1 la ocks el Cc re Natl. Wood Renovating Co., The.28 and 136 Victor Talking Machine Co...... . 6 
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Will the Board Keep Its Contract? 


—The school board at Green City, Mo., has 
played a joke on itself through a blunder in 
the teachers’ contracts. The contracts which 
were signed by the teachers were especially 
prepared to prevent the instructors from par- 
ticipating in some of the small town pleasures 
which are frequently indulged in by the pro- 
fession. The clause which was intended to rem- 
edy the evils was as follows: 


“The second party hereby agrees to refrain 
from dancing, or the use of tobacco in any form, 
or keeping company with students of the oppo- 
site sex.’ 


The joke came to light after the contracts 
were signed and it was discovered that the 
“second party” was the board of education and 
not the teachers. 





At one of the dormitories of a well-known col- 
lege for women two young housemaids were 
comparing notes on academic life. 


“Well,” said Norah, dimpling, “the faculty has 
the brains and the college girls have the 
clothes, but, believe me, the maids have the 
looks!”—N. Y. Globe. 


He Had Lost Out. 

Once each summer the boys of a certain school 
on the east side of New York City are taken to 
Coney Island for an outing. The events of the 
day are a big dinner and a swim in the ocean. 
A teacher in supervising the swim overheard 
the following conversation: 

“Gee, Pete, you’re dirty!” 

“T’ll tell ’em,” said Peter. 


“Ya see I missed 
the boat last year.” 


Finding His Limit. 

With a sentimental leaning toward the days 
of his own youth, a certain business man sent 
his son to the college where he had himself 
been educated. 

On arriving at the place of much knowledge 
the young man began to make a few inquiries. 

“T should like to see my father’s record,” said 
he to the head of the college. “He was here in 
1890.” 

“TI shall be very pleased to show you the rec- 
ord,” was the reply. “But have you any special 
reason for consulting it?” 

“Well,” replied the youth frankly, “when I 
left home dad told me not to disgrace his record, 
and I only want to see how.far I can go.”— 
London Weekly Telegraph. 


Get Him, Tige. 

Dean Mortimer E. Cooley of the University 
of Michigan had an old bachelor friend who sud- 
denly “up and got married” without a bit of 
notice to his colleagues. They were discussing 
it one night, says the Dean, and one fellow in. 
particular was lamenting it as a poor match. 
“Whom did he marry?” asked the wag of the 
crowd. “Oh, some widow named Elizabeth who 
has two children.” “Well, you’re right, then,” 
exclaimed the wag, “for all he got was a second- 
hand Lizzie and two runabouts.” 


Prof.—There’s a lad with good stuff in him. 
Coach—Let’s follow him; maybe we can find 
out where he got it. 





Teacher—Has any one else a question? 
Sleepy Student—Yes; what time is it? 





Student—What part of the body is the fray, 
Miss Smith? 

Miss Smith—Fray? 
about ? 

Student—This book 
wounded in the fray. 


What are you talking 


says Ivanhoe was 





Miss Smith (explaining to class that their 
next lesson will be an oral composition) —‘You 
must be full of your subject to be able to speak 
well.” 


Boy—“My subject is going to be liquor.” 
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TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 


Spencer Cleaning Systems. The Spencer Tur- 
bine Company, Hartford, Conn., has just issued 
a new circular describing the machines and fit- 
tings developed and installed as the effective 
parts of the well known Spencer Central Clean- 
ing System. The booklet is illustrated in addi- 
tion with a large number of photographs in 
which the Spencer Cleaning Systems have been 
installed and which are in use. A more formid- 
able array of buildings could hardly be imag- 
ined. They range from Independence Hall at 
Philadelphia to the New Hotel Pennsylvania in 
New York City and include hospitals, hotels, 
banks, post offices, state capitols, apartments, 
theaters, libraries, schools, country clubs, etc. 
Of the various types of buildings not the least 
impressive are the schoolhouses, which include 
some of the most recent in the smaller cities. 
The book will be sent to any school authorities 
on request. 


“Evidence” is the title of a formidable book- 
let just prepared by the J. G. Wilson Corpora- 
tion for distribution among school authorities 
and others interested in sectionfold partitions, 
rolling steel and wood doors, built-in wardrobes 
and similar products. The booklet is made up 
entirely of letters which have been received 
from satisfied users of Wilson products. A 
number of typical illustrations of installations 
in schools and other institutional buildings is 
included. The pamphlet will be sent without 
charge to any school authorities who may de- 
sire a copy. 


Schoolroom Lighting.—The Engineering De- 
partment of the Holophane Glass Company, 342 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y., has just 
issued a 36-page illustrated booklet entitled, 
“Modern School Lighting.” 

This booklet differs materially from the or- 
dinary booklet in that it not only gives general 
information regarding school lighting, but con- 
tains complete tables of utilization constants for 
all conditions of room size and decorations. 

A simple form of reflectometer is included so 
that the reflection factor of paints ordinarily 
used for ceiling and walls in school buildings 
can be easily determined. 

Cross reference tables also show the types of 
lighting units suitable for all school locations 
such as auditoriums, classrooms, drafting rooms, 
gymnasiums, etc. 

Copies of this new booklet may be obtained 
by addressing the Holophane Glass Company. 


“Hockaday Paint Mileage” is the title of an 
attractive brochure in which the Hockaday 
Company of Chicago devotes various uses of 
Hockaday paints and the application of the 
paints under difficult conditions and upon differ- 
ent materials. The publication combines in an 
unusual manner attractiveness and utility. It 
not only employs the finest in the printer’s art 
but sets forth in a terse manner how a useful 
article may render a maximum of service. 

The brochure tells about the special qualities 
of Hockaday paint and its application to various 
surfaces—rough and finished walls, troweled 
sand finished walls, reinforced concrete and ce- 
ment, soft and hard brick, wall board, metal 
ceilings, iron or metal work, new woodwork, etc., 
etc. In brief, it provides practical knowledge 
to those using the Hockaday paints. 
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An array of illustrations of government build- 
ings, hotels, schools, office buildings, hospitals 
and dormitories in which the company’s product 
is successfully employed, add interest to the 
brochure. 

Rolling Partitions for Schools. The J. G. Wil- 
son Corp., New York City, has recently pub- 
lished a number of folders in the Wilson section 
rolling partitions which is of considerable in- 











terest to school authorities. The circulars m 
clear the construction and use of horizontal gy 
vertical rolling partitions which are ada 
especially to heavy duty in school building 
Copies will be sent to any school authority , 
request. 

What Happens in Case cf Fire? The captia 
of this item is the title of the most interest, 
circular just issued by the J. G. Wilson Co 
11 East 36th St., New York City. The ciregis, 
illustrates and describes the mechanism of 
Wilson Underwriter doors which are especial} 
designed and constructed as fire stops. 
illustration shows the fusible links which y i 
the closing of the door automatic in case of fires 
Copies of the circular will be sent to schogj 
authorities on request. 

New Oliver School Lathes. The Oliver My 
chinery Company has just made the interes’ 
announcement that its line of engine lathes has 
been fully completed by the marketing of three 
new small sizes—ten inch, twelve inch and foyy. 
teen inch lathes. The new sizes are declared to 
be the most complete lathes of these sizes offered 
in the American market. They are complete 
in every function and contain all the features 
of the larger lathes. Every precaution has been 
taken in the selection and use of materials, jp 
the design of bearings, headstock, gear change 
mechanism and other parts, and in the work. 
manship and finish, to.make the lathes equal in 
quality. and service with the larger sizes. The 
lathes are furnished with the usual extras such 
as geared heads, taper attac hment, follow rest, 
gap bed, pump, piping, extra length of bed, 
milling attachment, turret attachment, draw-ip 
attachment, etc. 


A completely descriptive circular, with illus. 
trations, has been prepared and is available at 
the home office of the Oliver Machinery Con- 
pany, in Grand Rapids, Mich. 


BUYERS’ NEWS. 


Death of Pioneer Electrical Expert. Frank 
Adam, chairman of the executive board of the 
Frank Adam Electrical Co., died on September 
13, at St. Louis, Mo., at the age of 84. Mr. 
Adam began as a watchmaker’s apprentice at 
the age of 15. Later he engaged in the elec- 
trical business in 1870 under the firm name of 
Blattner & Adam, which eventually became the 
pioneer firm in the electrical business of St. 
Louis. The partnership was dissolved in 1890, 
when the business was organized as the Frank 
Adam Electric Company. The firm specialized 
in electrical contracting which became so suc- 
cessful a field that the firm finally opened a 
retail shop and now conducts a business which 
has grown to be the largest in its line in the 
central west. 

Although reaching an advanced age, Mr. 
Adam was well preserved both mentally and 
physically and was regularly at his desk until 
two weeks before his death. Kindly and courte- 
ous, with a pleasing and interesting personality, 
he had drawn to himself a wide circle of friends 
who regret his passing from among them. 

Offer Prize Awards. Four prizes of $100 each 
have been recently offered by the American 
Banking Machine Corporation to schools mak- 
ing the best thrift report on January 10, 1923. 

The awards are to be made to the school 
which shows the highest proportion of savings 
on thrift reporting day. For the purpose of 
classification, cities which present savings rec- 
ords will be designated as follows: 

Class “A”—All cities in which the pupils en- 
rolled in buildings equipped with automatic re- 
ceiving tellers is in excess of 10,000. 

Class “B”—Cities in which the number of 
pupils enrolled is in excess of 5,000 and less 
than 10,000. 

Class “C”—Cities in 
pupils ranges from 2 to 5,000. 

Class “D”—Cities in which 
pupils are less than 2,000. 

It is expected that cities will report 100 per 
cent of their school enrollment as savers and 
for that reason it is likely that the awards will 


go to cities in which the largest per cent of 
savers have bank accounts. 


The banks of the large cities and of smaller 
communities are cooperating with the American 
Banking Machine Corporation in bringing the 
prize contest to the attention of schools and in 
making local additional awards. Thus, The 
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Cleveland Trust Company is presenting a thrift 
pendant. 

Further details of the 
from Mr. W. L. 
Chicago, Ill. 


contest may be had 
Stickney, 404 Wrigley Building, 
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MADISON VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, MADISON, WIS. 


QUALITY for 
PERMANENCE 


It is but natural to suppose that in the 
selection of equipment for your schools 
you will be guided by the fact that only in 
lasting quality is real economy achieved. Albert 
Pick & Company equipment gives the desired 








degree of permanence to your cafeteria instal- 
lation because of the inherent quality that 
makes it the accepted standard of the world. 


You should have a copy of our Book of 
Installations, Y13!. Write for it today. 


ALBERT PICK=COMpany 


208-224 West Randolph Street, Chicago, Illinois 

















Complete Outfitters of School Cafeterias 
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Fire Drill 
isShould not be 


a school’s main 
| defense 





Too many precious lives are at stake, and an excited teacher might 
in the moment of danger undo months of drilling. 


Keep on drilling. 


But have school-buildings that can’t burn up. Have fireproof siding 
and floors as well as fireproof roofs. You can get all this in Asbestos 
Buildings Company schoolhouses and at the same time get comfortable, 
good-looking buildings that don’t have to be repaired or painted. 


The buildings illustrated below are made up and shipped complete, 
except for foundations, of Ambler Asbestos Building Products — Ambler 
Asbestos Shingles, Ambler Asbestos Building Lumber and Linabestos 
(Flameproof) Wallboard, all materials that are absolutely fireproof and 


stout enough to stand the knocks that a schoolhouse must suffer. Can be 
speedily erected by any contractor. 


These fire-safe, practical and permanent buildings provide room for 


the overflow of your old school building. They are ideal for lunch-rooms, 
work-shops, game-rooms, etc. 


Send for photographic views, cost and other details, including a list 
of cities now using such schoolhouses. Use the inquiry coupon below. 


Asbestos Buildings Company 


2013 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


2013 Market St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


Please send, without obligation to me, information on items checked. 


[ ] Details of single-room and double-room schoolhouses constructed through- 
out with Ambler Asbestos Building Products. 

[ ] Information on the use of Ambler Asbestos Lumber, Ambler Linabestos 

Wallboard and Ambler Asbestos Shingles in Schoolhouse Construction. 

Name and Position 
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TWO-ROOM ASBESTOS SCHOOLHOUSE 
SINGLE ROOM 
ASBESTOS 
SCHOOL- 
HOUSE 












SHIPPED COMPLETE 
EXCEPT FOR FOUNDATION 





COMFORTABLE, PERMANENT, 
ATTRACTIVE, FIRE-SAFE 
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NATURAL SLATE for BLACKBOARDS 


SOME SCHOOLS IN THE S1ATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 








D. KNICKERBACKER BOYD 
Architect, 1893-1919 


BOYD, ABEL AND GUGERT 
Architects, 1920 




















Oakmont High School, 


eae we, Radnor High School and Gymnasium, 


Wayne, Pa. 









































Grammar School, Brookline, Pa., 


Grammar School, Haverford Township, Pa., 
Entrance. 


Entrance. 








’ 
Joint High School, 
Easttown and Tredyfferin Townships, 
Berwyn, Pa. 
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Primary and Grammar School, Rosemont, Pa. 


Natural Slate Blackboards were used throughout the Schools illustrated above and 
in all of the Schools designed by Mr. Boyd and the firm of Boyd, Abel and Gugert. Mr. 
Boyd says: “I have never used other than Natural Slate for blackboards in twenty- 
seven years of practice.” 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD COMPANY 


a ; Headquarters, PEN ARGYL, PENNSYLVANIA 
(Ena, Mills, SLATINGTON, WINDGAP, PEN ARGYL and BANGOR 


Proof agers! lime - Moor - Weber Lured 
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Personality’s Value in Education 


The personality of the speaker is vital in the educational value of his 
speech. It is dependent on the ability of the audience to hear clearly 
and without tiresome tenseness. If any tenseness exists it should be the 
result of the message he imparts, not a necessity for hearing. 


Western Electric 
Public Address Systems 


amplify the natural voice of the speaker without distortion. They enable 
speakers to project their personality and the clear meaning of their messages 
to audiences limited only by the sizes of the auditoriums. 

These advantages are particularly valuable when some celebrity, for instance 
a guest of the city, is asked to address the student body. Speal'..g into a 
telephone at some central point like the Board of Education, he can be con- 
nected with the different auditoriums where Western Electric Public Address 
Systems are installed and have his personality felt and his words listened to 
with comfort and attention by thousands. 

There is a System to meet any condition. This equipment is the product of 
the Western Electric Company—an organization that has been making and 
distributing reliable electrical communication equipment since 1869. 


Ask for Bulletin 672-J §S 


Address this company at 110 William Street New York, New York 


estern Electric 
Company 


OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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The Major System of Auditorium Lighting Control 


























MAJOR SYSTEM 
ADVANTAGES: 


Remote Control 
Extended Remote Control 
Cumulative Control 
Pre-selection 
Flashless, Noiseless 
Switch Operation 
Minimum Stage Space 
Unit Construction 
Experienced Design 
Perfect Workmanship 
Highest Grade Materials 


MUSIC HALL, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 


C. H. Johnston, Architect. 
Chas. L. Pillsbury, Engineer. 


Fulfills Present Requirements 
Anticipates Future Demands 


MAJOR (FA)ssm | 


A school auditorium is a present day necessity. When properly 
equipped with light control it can be made a very worthy addition 
to the modern school. The present trend of education requires its 
daily use, and future demands will be met if it is properly equipped 
to meet even the most elaborate needs. 


There is but one proper lighting control equipment for auditorium 
lighting. This is the Major System of Pre-Selective Remote Con- 
trol, used in many of the largest and finest schools of recent con- 
struction, and in over 100 of America’s most magnificent theaters. 


The Major System Switchboard is of sectional construction, and a 
proper sized installation can be made to fit any school auditorium, 
large or small. In its modified forms the cost is lower than that 
of other safety apparatus, and it has many advantages over dead 
front switchboards. 


The New Major System Book, “The Control of Lighting in Thea- 
ters,’ should be in the hands of all architects, engineers and Boards 
of Education interested in producing the most modern school 
auditorium, and will be sent gladly upon request. It contains valu- 
able data on all forms of auditorium lighting work. 


SArank Adam 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS 


DISTRICT OFFICES: OTHER “F-A” PRODUCTS: 


Triumph Line of Safety Type, Stand- 
ardized Panel Boards and Cabinets; 
knife switches; safety switches; 
hanger outlets; reversible-cover floor 
boxes; A. C. and D. C. Distribution 
Switchboards. 


Detroit, New York, Dallas, Minne- 
apolis, Kansas City, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, New Orleans, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle. 
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Belmont School. Fiske & McGinnis, Architects. 
Lincoln, Neb. 


Lincoln, Neb. 


Kawneer 


SIMPLEX 
WEIGHTLESS REVERSIBLE 
“WINDOW FIXTURES 

MADE OF SOLID BRONZE 


The above illustrations show how efficiently window groups may be arranged when 
the sash are installed with Kawneer-Simplex weightless, revolving fixtures, as 
only plain plank jamb frames and mullions are used instead of thick and bungle- 
some weight pockets. Many school architects have been able to obtain an addi- 
tional 12 inches in width of glass area in a 10 foot window opening by using 
modern Simplex sash. 


MANY OTHER POINTS OF SUPERIORITY. 
LET US SEND YOU FULL DETAILS. 


THE 


Kawneer 


COMPANY 
NILES MICHIGAN 
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Can You Answer These Questions? 


help school officials to a better understanding of 
one of the greatest opportunities for improving 


schools today, our engineering department has just 
published a booklet that answers such questions as these: 


How much light is required for study rooms, halls, 
stairways, gymnasiums, storage rooms and other 
spaces? 


How large should the lamps be in a room of any 
given type and size? 


How many lamps should there be and how high 
should. they be mounted? 


How much light is reflected by ceilings and walls 
of any given color? 


Every school official will find the book helpful. A copy 
will be sent you without obligation if you will use coupon. 


HOLOPHONE GLASS CO. 
342 Madison Ave., New York 
Works: Newark, Ohio 
In Canada: Holophane, Ltd., 186 King St. W., Toronto 


= —=—- 2 7 _« 


gue SOLOPHANE CO. 
— 























HOLOPHANE GLASS CO., 
These are some of the prismatic $42 Madison Avenue, New York. 
glass Reflector-Refractors which 
Holophane makes to distribute 
light scientifically in the school 
room. Each prism is shaped with 
mathematical accuracy to direct 
the light where it is needed 
without permitting it to shine 
into the eyes of scholara or 
teacher. Furnished with or with- 
out removable bottom plate, as 
illustrated. 


Please send me without obligation a copy of your book 
“Modern School Lighting.” 
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Stephen F. Gale School, Chicago. A Wolff Installation. John C. 
Christensen, Architect. G. Albin Nilson, Plumbing Contractor. 


30 Years Ago—and Now 


The plumbing specifications for our modern 
schools call for many little niceties and con- 
veniences not required in the schools of 30 
— ago, as many of us grown-ups remem- 
er them. But now, as then, the main need 
is for wear—Wear—never failing durability. 


For 67 consecutive years utmost wear has 
been a characteristic virtue of Wolff Plumbing 
Fixtures, amply attested in an overwhelming 
number of installations. And refinements in 
construction of late years have brought to 
Wolff the leadership in plumbing style and 
character. Hence Wolff Plumbing always 
means dependable Quality to architects and 
plumbing contractors—and the utmost in 


Utility to schools. 


Architects and school boards may address us with 
complete confidence in our experience and will- 
ingness to assist with suggestions and specifica- 
tions covering all institutional requirements. 






Makers of Quality 
Plumbing since 1855 


Sanitary Enamelware 
Brass Goods Potteryware 
Range Boilers 
Marble 


Branch or Distributor at Every Central Point 





The presence of W. olff Quality Plumbing in a structure implies 
quality construction throughout 




















KEWANEE 
Steel Boilers 


Do you imagine for one 
minute that more of the big 
schools in the United States 
and Canada would be heated 
with Kewanee Boilers than 
by all other makes combined 
if Kewanee Boilers had not 
proven their leadership? Of 
course not. 


A careful check of the big 
schools built during the past 
thirty years shows that a 
big percentage of them are 
Kewanee heated. 


The mechanical equipment 
going into a school is a very 
important item. It always 
gets careful thought from the 
School Boards, the Architects 
and the Contractors. So the 
fact that Kewanee Boilers are 
so universally choosen and 
installed is the best possible 
evidence of quality. 


A list of the big schools, 
Kewanee heated, will inter- 
est you. Also we have many 
facts and figures regarding 
the heating of big schools (and 
all other kinds of buildings) 
which we will gladly send you. 


More big schools are heated by Kewanee 
Boilers than by all other makes combined 


KEWANEE BSILER COMPANY 


KEW ANEE, ILLINOIS 
Steel Heating Boilers, Radiators, Tanks, Water Heating Garbage Burners 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES —The Dominion Radiator Co., Ltd. 
Toronte , Ont., Montreal, Que., Winnipeg. Man., Hamilton. Ont.. St. John. N. B., Calgary, Alta. 





BRANCHES: 

CHICAGO Market and Washington Sts. MILWAUKEE Mer. & Mfrs. Bank Bide. 
NEW YORK 47 W. 42nd St. PITTSBURGH 945 Oliver Bldg. 
DES MOINES 315 Hubbell Bldg. DENVER 514 Boston Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY 2014 Wyandotte St. DALLAS Southwestern Life Bldg. 
INDIANAPOLIS 509 Occidental Bldg. DETROIT 1772 Lafayette Bivd. 
ST. LOUIS 1212 Chemical Bldg. TOLEDO 1121 Nicholas Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS 708 Builders Exchange CLEVELAND 706 Rose Bidg 


COLUMBUS, O. 808 ist Natl. Bank Bldg. ATLANTA,GA. 1524-25 Candler Bidg. 
SALT LAKE CITY 204 Dooly Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO 72 Fremont St. 
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“# DONT KILL & 
ACHILD [ 


whe 
=. Oink Chek Mii, Cmmusscion 


School Building at Washington Blvd. and Kenilworth Ave., Oak Park, Illinois. 


“Don’t Kill a Child” 


—is the warning to motorists by 
the Oak Park Safety Commission 








and as part of this campaign to pro- 
tect Oak Park school children they 
have standardized on PAGE PRO- 
TECTION FENCE to protect the 
children in their own school build- 
ing against passing traffic. 





— . The growing frequency of accidents to-school children demands 
| ? positive protection in the school yard. PAGE PROTECTION 
FENCE combines attractiveness with unquestioned assurance 
of safety. It beautifies the grounds, compels respect for the 
privacy of the property, perpetuates the work of the architect. 


There is an expert fence-erecting organization in each of the cities 
listed below, that carries complete stocks of Page Fence Products and 
is equipped to give you prompt and efficient service in construction. 





DESIGN DETAILS OF PAGE PROTECTION FENCE ASHVILLE BALTIMORE BINGHAMTON BIRMINGHAM BOSTON CHARLOTTE 
The cewennest twee of pectectien Genes mate, Pevelsed CHICAGO CINCINNATI DALLAS DETROIT KANSAS CITY LAFAYETTE LINCOLN 
either steel or Armco Ingot Iron in heights of 36”, 42”, MEMPHIS MINNEAPOLIS (NEW HAVEN NEW ORLEANS NEW YORK OSCEOLA 


48”, 60” or greater. Fabric is 2” or 1%” mesh, No. 9, or PHILADELPHIA RENSSALAER SPRINGFIELD, MASS. ST. LOUIS TULSA 
2” mesh, No. 6 wire, heavily galvanized. Each picket is 
interlocking, preventing any spreading of the wires. Fence 
is non-climbable and barbs at top of fabric give still fur- 
ther protection. Furnished with either a top rail, as in 
illustration, or with heavy lateral wire. Line posts are 
tubular construction—1.9” outside diameter, spaced 8 ft. 


Address all inquiries to 


eA AS PAGE FENCE &-WIRE PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION 
8 ft. below grade line. Posts may also be had of concrete, 
as in Oak Park school fence illustrated above. 215 North Michigan Avenue CHICAGO 





AGE * 


cAmerica's he only wire 


Rte. PROTECTION FENCE Sr igitn 
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Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Cambridge, Mass. Wm. Welles Bosworth, Architect 








Grover Cleveland High School High School of Commerce 


St. Louis, Mo. Wm. B. Ittner, Architect Springfield, Mass. Kirkham & Parlett, Architects. 


The finest school buildings and educational institutions are cleaned with 


Spencer Vacuum Cleaning Systems 


Where Vacuum Cleaning Apparatus has been most thoroughly tried out— 
where opportunities for comparison have been greatest—the Spencer has been the 
usual selection. 

Experience has demonstrated to many school officials that they can clean their 
buildings more thoroughly and more rapidly with the Spencer System than in any 
other way. May we show you? 


THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


The recommendations of our Engineering 
Department may be obtained on any clean- 
ing problem without cost or obligation. . 








: Bloomington, Ill., High School Bryan Mullanphy School 
A. P. Pillsbury, Architect St. Louis, Mo. Wm. B. Ittner, Architect 
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“LIVE OUTDOGRS-INDOORS” 






Phantom view 


Fresh heated air from the window 


What the Jamestown and other school boards 
found out about the Univent 


In 1914 the Board of Education of 
Jamestown, New York, made a thor- 
ough study of ventilating systems. As 
a result they approved and accepted the 
Univent idea for ventilating a school. 


They did this because the Univent per- 
mitted each and every room to be 
ventilated independently of any other 
room. Instead of a system of long, un- 
cleanable ducts and flues, each Univent 
took fresh air directly from outdoors, 
heated it, and thoroughly diffused it 
throughout the rooms. 


This was their ideal of perfect ventila- 
tion—as simple and more positive than 
opening the windows— but without 
cold, dangerous drafts. 


They found the absence of ducts saved 
space, lowered building costs and 
assured each room of its own individual 
supply of fresh air. When only oneroom 
was being used, only the Univent in 


that room was used. This saved operat- 
ing cost. So, in 1920, when a big school 
building program was decided upon, 
the Jamestown School Board installed 
the Univent System in five more large 
schools. 


In 1913, Utica, New York, tried out 
the Univent. Today nine schools in 
Utica are Univentilated. 


School authorities, everywhere, from 
New York to California say the Univent 
makes class room air as fresh as out- 
doors. This perfect ventilation increases 
mental alertness and decreases sick leave. 


The Univent is designed for schools 
and all buildings requiring mechanical 
ventilation; it may be installed in old 
or new buildings. 


If you are interested in better ventila- 
tion, write for free copy of our 32-page 
illustrated book—‘*Univent Ventila- 
tion.’’ 











Note to Architects and Engineers—I} you will send request 
on your professional letterhead, you will receive a copy of our spectal 
72-page Architects’ and Engineers’ Edition—‘‘ Untvent Ventilation.”’ 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION, Dept. J., Moline, Illinois 
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Sanymetal in St. Joseph’s School, Cleveland. 
Chas. R. Greco, Architect. 


Modernize Your 


School Toilets 


ARGE and small schools, the 
country over, have approved and 
adopted metal partitions for toilets, 
because metal has proved its merit as 
the most sanitary, durable, and inex- 
pensive material. And the reason so 
many architects and school boards 
insist on genuine Sanymetal Parti- 
tions is because they know beyond 
any question that Sanymetal delivers 
the greatest measure of service that 
can be bought in any metal toilet par- 
tition. 


Remember that Sanymetal is just as 
fine for old buildings as new ones. 
We shall be glad to show you how lit- 
tle it will cost and how much it will 
mean to re-equip your old buildings 
with these most modern and sanitary 
compartments. 


Sanymetal is built in unit sections for toilets, 
showers, dressing rooms, urinals, and screens. 
Special rust-resisting iron with fine olive green 
baked enamel finish. Every detail dirt-and-water- 
shedding. Solid, workman-like installation, shake- 
and-rattle-proof. Doors that can’t be banged be- 
cause they are hung on Sanymetal Gravity Roller 
Hinges. Write for Bulletin No. 6, showing many 
suggested layouts and designs. It’s free. 





THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS CO. 
Cleveland, O. — 
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Service, when buying,‘and after is a consider- 
ation every purchaser is entitled to, and hasa 
perfect right to expect. 


_ NOnC( service is the foundation on which Kom 


success has been built. It needs no introduction. 
Suffice it to say, that ‘onc(/ Plumbing Fixtures 
have been specified for installation on the 
strength of OXC() service alone — and the good- 
will and satisfaction resulting from these in- 
stallations, have made for us the multitude of 


friends, that have helped to establish ‘Xoxc(f 





prestige thruout the country. 


onc!’ Plumbing Fixtures have been 
used in schools for over 45 years. 


Our experts are “always at your service’, and 
will be glad to offer suggestions on any and all 
your plumbing problems. 


N. O. NELSON MFG. CO. 
Edwardsville, III. - ~ St. Louis, Mo. 


Branches 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 

© LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
| MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 

: ; DAVENPORT, IOWA 

} PUEBLO, COLORADO 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 

LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Views of the new High School, 
Austin, Minn. — equipped 
throughout with Onliwon 


F | Service. 


6 


Do You Feel Proud of | 
YOUR City Schools? | 


You do, indeed, if they compare with this beau- 
tiful new High School at Austin, Minn. 


The modern equipment of the building includes, 
of course— 


nlimon Service 


REGISTERED U. S PATENT OFFICE PAPER TOWELS & TOILET PAPER 
































This sanitary toilet room service is installed in 
schools all over the country — West, Middle | 
West, South, North, East. This widespread use 
is due to its proved sanitation and economy in 
every kind of public lavatory. 


The Paper 


ONLIWON TOILET PAPER is interfolded in 
a thousand-sheet package ready to insert in the 
protecting cabinet. This is made of durable 
nickel and locks to prevent waste and promiscu- 
ous handling of the contents. Economy of paper 
is effected by the service of just two sheets at a 
time. 


Onliwon White Enameled 

3 The Towels Cabinet for towels 
Onliwon Nickel Cabinet QNLIWON TOWELS are [iis ige as 
made of soft, absorbent 
crepe paper. They are of generous size and 
are served folded to double their absorbency 
and firmness. Just one towel is delivered at 


a time from the automatic cabinet and thus 
waste is discouraged. 








BY INVITATION 
MEMBER OF 





Send us your address for sample towels 
and illustrated folder. 


A. P. W. PAPER CO. 


1285 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 




















NEW YORK. U.S.A 
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SCHOOL BOARDS AND My 
ARCHITECTS SELECT 
THE MODERATE PRICED 
HEATING AND VENTI- 
LATING SYSTEMS. 
They require plants to be 
Economical in fuel 
consumption 
Low in maintenance 
cost 
Simple in Operation 
As durable as the build- 
Playfair School ing : 
Hamtramck (Detroit), Mich. For Years “The American 
System” Has Proved 


COMBINE HEALTHY AND COMFORTABLE HEAT “Expectation. 


Fundamentally sound in 
with principle, these direct- 
transmission heaters form 
“THE AMERICAN SYSTEM” separate units to be used as 
the weather requires. 
of Our trained and experienced 


engineers will explain the 
VENTILA TED HEA 7: value of these modern, sci- 
entific heaters for use in 
large or small schools. 





AMERICAN FOUNDRY & FURNACE CO. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 











American Heating & Ventilating Co. 


. ‘ John H. Kitchen & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Richmond, Va. American Warming & Ventilating Co. W. H. Johnson & Son Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
American Foundry & Furnace Co. Cleveland, O. Toledo, O. Atlantic Heating & Eng. Co., Hempstead, N. Y. 
Milwaukee, Wis. St. Paul, Minn. Elmira, N. Y. Atlanta, Ga. Michigan Warm. & Vent. Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
SS = == == = | = == =f ——=f — —= SJ EC = = | a = Bm SC*#T} 
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Here, as you will notice, the Steel Lockers are set 
into the walls—an ideal arrangement, as it does 
away with all obstructions, saves floor space and 
presents a dignified and orderly appearance. Our 
Engineering Department is at your service. Illus- 
trated Locker Catalog on request. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
Potomac and DeKalb Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
New York Chicago 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. 326 W. Madison St. 
San Francisco 
Rialto Building 
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Simple in construction and silent in op- 
eration, the HEATOVENT is always 
ready to serve you. It starts by press- 


ing a button and stops the same way. 











The HEATOVENT is of simple, artistic design, fin- 
ished to harmonize with any interior. The cabinet 
encloses a steam coil and a pair of small slow-speed 
Multiblade Fans. The fresh air is drawn into the cabi- 
net, tempered to seventy degrees Fahrenheit and then 
diffused into the room through louvres near the top 
of the cabinet. 


The HEATOVENT is regularly furnished with 
enough radiation to temper the air required for venti- 
lation, but can be supplied with sufficient radiation for 
heating also. When schools are without heating and 
ventilating apparatus, HEATOVENT can be installed 
without making any changes in the building. 


The HEATOVENT is built in four sizes having maxi- 
mum capacities of 900, 1200, 1500, and 1800 cubic feet 
per minute; or designed to supply thirty, forty, fifty 
or sixty adults in accordance with the ventilating code. 
All fresh air ducts and flues are eliminated by install- 
ing HEATOVENT. It may be installed in front of 
the window or against any outside wall with air intake 
through the wall. 


Buckeye Heating and Ventilating equipment means 
highest quality equipment with Super-Service fur- 
nished at all times. Our engineers will gladly co- 
operate with you in solving your heating and ventilat- 
ing problems. 


Our Service Department is for the purpose of assisting Architects, Engineers and School 


Officials. Why not use it? Write for catalogue and prices. 


BUCKEYE BLOWER CO. 


Columbus, Ohio. 


Town and Lucas Sts. 


BRANCH SALES AND ENGINEERING OFFICES 





Buckeye Blower Co. 
324. Monadnock Bidg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Buckeye Blower Co. 
503 Wabash Blidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Buckeye Blower Co. 
372 White Hall St., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Buckeye Blower Co. 
1400 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 
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CHARLES W. BATES 


Architect and Engineer 
Specialist in Schoo! Design 
77 Twelfth St., Wheeling, W. Va 
Marshall Bidg., Cleveland, O. 








ee 


THE W. W. BEACH COMPANY 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


H. A. Foeller, M. S. Stephenson M. W. Schober, 
ALIA ALA. 
Foeller, Schober & Stephenson 


ARCHITECTS 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 





HOLMES & FLINN 
Architects 
Specializing in Educational Buildings 


8 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


ae 














We have been designing Schools and Colleges 
in the United States since 1899 


be - —- 








J. W. GADDIS 
Architect 


School Work a Specialty 
608 - 14 American Bank Building, Vincennes, Indiana 





O. D. HOWARD, A. |. A. 


ARCHITECT 
SCHOOL SPECIALIST 


Eight Broad Street East 


Columbus, Ohio 








HARRY E. BOYLE & CO. 


Architects and School Specialisis 


Furniture Exchange Building 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Licensed Architects State of Illinois 








MARTIN J. GEISE 


Architect 
| make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 
\linois, lowa and Missouri. Over 20 Years Experience 


KEOKUK, IOWA. QUINCY. ILL 
Y.M.C.A. Building 8th and Main Sts 








AND 


' A. F. HUSSANDER 
ARCHITECT 


Specialist in School Buildings 
25 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, |!! 


“ 
Whet you would have in your natior 
you must first put into your schoois 








A. L. BROCKWAY 
ARCHITECT 


Fellow American Institute of Architects 
Registered State of New York 
Specialist in School Building 


Third National Bank Bidg. Syracuse, N. Y. 











WILLIAM GORDON, A. I. A. 
Architect 


319 Hubbell Building Des Moines, lowa 








COFFIN & COFFIN 
ARCHITECTS 
522 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


W. E. GORE 
ARCHITECT 


Registered Architect, State of Illinois 


City National Bank Bldg., Paducah, Ky. 








FRANK IRVING COOPER CORPORATION 
ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING 


172 Tremont St., Boston, Massachusetts 





EUGENE G. GROVES 
Architect 


222 Foster Building, Denver, Colo. 











JOHN J. DONOVAN, A.1.A. 


Architect and School Specialist 
Author of “School Architecture” 
512 Pacific Building, Oakland, Cal. 
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J. H. FELT & COMPANY 


Architects—Engineers 
Specialists in Schoo! Planning 


Kansas City, Mo. Mason City, lowa 











GUILBERT & BETELLE 
Architects 


Newark, New Jersey 








GEORGE J. HAAS 


Architect 


1514 Kresge Bldg., Detroit. Mich. 


School Board correspondence solicited 
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GEORGE HUNT INGRAHAM 
Architect—School Specialist 
2134 Keith Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 





WM. B. ITTNER, F.A. 1. A. 


Architect and Scheol Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


Saint Louis Missouri 


~ 


_—_——— 








Karl K. Keffer Earle E 


KEFFER & JONES. Architects 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


Architectural and Structural Design 
Buildings. Specializing in 'owa Consolidated Schools 
High and Grade Schools 


Masonic Temple 


ones 
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Mechanical Equipment of 








FERD. L. KRONENBERG 
ARCHITECT 
18 N. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 


Special attention given to school planning 








LEWIS & DOUGHERTY 


Architects 


35 North Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 











LEONARD H. FIELD, JR. 
ARCHITECT 
510 Peoples National Bank Building 
Jackson, Michigan — 


The Warren S. Holmes Company 


Architects 
LANSING, MICH. 


Designers of the “UNITE-ABLE” School 











Joseph C. Llewellyn 
F.A.1 A, 


JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 


ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 
38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago. 





Ralph C. Liewellyn 
M.W.S.E. and A.! A, 
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E. H. McFARLAND 
ARCHITECT 
Valley City Bank Building 


Valley City, North Dakota 


J. 


H. Pierce, F. A. 1. A, H. H. Bickford, F. A. |. A. 
R. T. Bickford, B. Arch. 


PIERCE & BICKFORD 
Architects 


Specialists in Fire-Proof School Work 
118 and 120 Lake Street, Elmira, N. Y. 
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TOOKER & MARSH 


ARCHITECTS 


101 Park Ave. New York City, N.Y. 

















MACLAREN & HETHERINGTON 


Members of the American Institute of Architects 
ARCHITECTS 
320-322 Hagerman Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


v 


JOHN NOBLE PIERSON & SON 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


Specialists in School House Construction 
Over One-hundred Schools in Ten Years 


ERTH AMBOY NEW JERSEY 


HENRY H. TURNER 


Architect, Institutional Specialist 
Michigan Trust Building Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Architectural, Engineering Equipment and Consulting Service 
Architect Board of Education City of Grand Rapids 1909 to 1920 











<< 


MSIVER & COHAGEN 


508 Electric Building, Billings, Montana 


Members of the American Institute of Architects a @ 
American Society Heating and Ventilating Engineers 














ARTHUR L. PILLSBURY 
ARCHITECT 


Member American Institute of Architects 
Specializing in School Buildings 
Bloomington, illinois 








TYRIE & CHAPMAN 


1200 Second Avenue, South 
Minneapolis Minnesota 


| Members of the American Institute of Architects 





F. E. Mountjoy & F. W. Frewen, Jr. 
Architects 
Chamber of Commerce Building 


Denver Colorado 





C. GODFREY POGGI 
Architect - Specialist 


275 Morris Avenue, Elizabeth, N. J. 
References: Schools of Elizabeth, N. J. 


Van Leyen, Schilling, Keough & Reynolds 
Architects and Engineers 
3440 Cass Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


Specializing in Educational and Society Buildings 
Our Organization Embraces Architects and Specialists in Structural, 
Heating, Ventilating, Electrical and Power Engineering 











NEVIN, WISCHMEYER & MORGAN 


Architects and Engineers 
School Buildings 


1317 Starks Building, Louisville, Ky. 





Z 7 
| ] 
OPPENHAMER & OBEL 
ARCHITECTS 

Our Specialty—Designing and Construction of Public Schools | 
Chicago, I\I.: Suite 1823 Continental and Commercial Bank Bidg. i 


New Spencer Bidg. 605 34 Third St. 
Suite 602 Bellin Bidg. 


Wausau, Wis : 
Green Bay, Wis. 





FRANK L. PACKARD, F. A. |. A. 


| 

ARCHITECT 

SCHOOL SPECIALIST | 

16-18 East Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio 








ERNEST SIBLEY 
Architect 
Palisade, New Jersey 


Studio on the Palisades Opposite New York City 








VOSBURY, KALEY & STOUT 
ARCHITECTS 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Over Thirty Years’ experience in large and small schoolhouse 
designing and construction. 
C. Edward Vosbury, 
A.1. A. M. Beeman Stout. 


Lester J. Kaley, 
AL. A, 














N. CHESTER SORENSEN, M. A. 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE ARCHITECT 
3076 Philip Avenue Detroit, Michigan 


Specializing in the Design of 
Public Schools and Collegiate Work 














N. S. SPENCER & SON, Architects 


Specialists in School Planning and Design 
1830 Calumet Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 








PERKINS, FELLOWS & HAMILTON 
814 Tower Court, Chicago, Illinois | 


Members of the American Institute of Architects 








STARRETT AND VAN VLECK 


Architects 
8 West 40th St., New York, N.Y 














Edward A. Peterson Gilbert A. Johnson 


PETERSON & JOHNSON 


Architects, School House Specialists 


Architects Board of Education City of Rockford 


Sw. American Bank Rockford, Ill. 














H. R. TEMPLE 
Architect 


Twenty Years Experience in School Work 
Champaign, Illinois 





FRANZ C. WARNER, A. I. A. 
Architect and School Specialist 


Hippodrome Bldg, Cleveland, O. 








3 B. C. WETZEL & COMPANY 
Architects 
2317-18 Dime Bank Building 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 








JOE H. WILDERMUTH & CO, 


Architects and Building Engineers 
GARY, INDIANA 


Specialists in school buildings adapted to the Gary plan 


aa 
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Edw. J. Wood, A. |. A. Carleton C. Wood 


EDWARD J. WOOD & SON 


Architects 
Specialists in School Design 


We also furnish Consulting Service to School Boards 


Lowndes Building Clarksburg, W. Va 
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Building habits of clear thinking 
—with school art 
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PRANG CRAYONS & WATER 
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Appearing in the 








Saturday Evening Post 





December 16 


Greater support for school 


Above is a reduced size reproduction of 
the American Crayon Company’s Saturday 
Kvening Post page of December 16th. It 
is the second of a series of announcements 
dealing with the value of art in the child’s 
education. 


The purpose of this series is to show par- 
ents that school art occupies a place of very 
practical importance in the life of the com- 
munity and that it brings direct returns. 


The December announcement points out 
that art is one of the school’s primary means 
of developing the child’s powers of observa- 
tion, understanding and memory, which in 
themselves are the foundation for clear 
thinking. 


When more American parents realize 
that the study of art in the schools is some- 
thing more than a pastime—a matter vital 
to the building of the child’s character and 
therefore to the welfare of the home and 
community—a more active support of this 
subject may be expected. Prominent edu- 


cators have expressed their appreciation of 
this plan for bringing about a more general 
recognition of the practical value of art edu- 
cation. 


It is hoped that these Saturday Evening 
Post announcements will help toward a 
greater nation-wide development of art in 
the schools. 


The second number of EverypaAy. ART is 
now being issued. This publication, which 
is part of the plan to broaden the scope of 
\merican school art, should be of interest 
to every art director, teacher, school super- 
intendent and school board in the United 
States. 


We want you to consider the pages of 
EVERYDAY ART open to you for the discus- 
sion of art questions. Through your con- 
tributions and those of others interested in 
this subject, school art should take on an 
added significance and a new growth. Send 
now for this month's issue. 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
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SOD SOT FOS OTP DOF OAQOS TOAD OSTOAOSFOZOSS TOAST ORD | 
14 East Jackson Blvd. AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 119 West 40th Street 








She Best Desks 
in the 
Best Schools 













American Tubular Steel Combination Desk | | 


The true test of a desk is in the service it renders. American Tubular Steel Desks 
will outlast, and at the same time afford a degree of satisfaction unapproached by 
any other Combination Desk. More than a million in satisfactory use. 


Send for illustrated Folder “‘T”’ 


MODEL A—TYPE X 


This desk meets every requirement 
of the class room. While affording 
the utmost strength and rigidity in 
all its parts, it is not heavy and can 
easily be moved by the pupil. 


Send for illustrated Folder ‘‘M”’ 
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Features of 
Number 304 


Full shaped conforming 
back. 

Wide elbow support 
outside the line of back 
post, permitting unob- 
structed arm movement. 

Tablet Arm attached to 
back post with special 
pressed steel bracket. 

Built throughout of se- 
lected white oak, using 
tried and proven methods 
of chair construction. 

Equipped with steel 
glides, “Domes of Si- 
lence.” 

Illustrated descriptive 
folder and name of nearest 
No. 304 distributor promptly sent 
on request. 


“LOUISVILLE” TABLET ARM CHAIRS 


Five Designs—One Standard of Quality. 


LOUISVILLE CHAIR and FURNITURE CO. 


INCORPORATED 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. 
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HART ALL-STEEL 
DICTIONARY STAND 


Meets an urgent need in the school- 
room. All steel, four legged, adjustable, 
ornamental and guaranteed are features 
that mean service and satisfaction. 

The HART ALL-STEEL DIC- 
TIONARY STAND may be placed in 
any part of the room, is easy to move, 
and thereby adds to the efficiency of 
the classroom. No nerve-racking hunt 
for the dictionary. HART ALL- 
STEEL STAND is always ready. 
Books are kept clean and sanitary. 

THE HART ALL-STEEL DIC- 
TIONARY STAND is of durable con- 
struction, yet simple to adjust to any 
height or angle and guaranteed to 
please the buyer. 

Heating and Ventilating Systems; 
Pipe and Pipeless Furnaces; 
Sanitary Waterless Closets; 
Evercool Drinking Fountains; 


All Steel Dictionary Stands; 
Are giving Complete Satisfaction 




















WRITE FOR OUR CATALOG 


HART MANUFACTURING CO. 


INCORPORATED 
The House of Continuous Service 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 





Illustrating 
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No. 401 


STANDARD Man- 
ual Training Benches, 
like all the rest 
of “The STANDARD 
Line,” are reliable and 
of sturdy construction. 
They are guaranteed 
to withstand the hard- 
est usage and are made 
rigid throughout. 


“The STANDARD 
Line” includes the very 
latest improved de- 
signs in office and 
schoolroom furnish- 





THE LINE COMPLETE 


ings. Teachers’ Desks Movable Chair Desks 
—, aes Tables Manual Training and 
‘ Kindergarten Tables Domestic Science 
‘The STANDARD Primary Tables Equipment 
Line” Gives Service Otice Tables Special Equipment 


Cabinets, Weights 


and Measures made to order 


WRITE FOR OUR 1922 
CATALOG 
SENT FREE 


For Sale by 
The Leading 
School Supply Jobbers 
STANDARD SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 
INCORPORATED 
4470 LOUISVILLE AVE., LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
NATIONAL SCHOOL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION 


ACTIVE MEMBER 
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S” 
Pattern No. 2009 CHAIRS Pattern No. 2007 


The “PROGRESS” Line consists of eleven patterns, at 
prices to suit all. 

These Office and Teachers’ Chairs are made in full quar- 
tered white oak, plain white oak and quartered red gum, 
designed for comfort and built to withstand the hardest 
use. Finished: Light Golden Oak, Mahogany and 
“Standard” Brown, rubbed dull. 





Write for our Catalog and 
name of our nearest distributor 


PROGRESS CHAIR COMPANY 


Incorporated 
9th and York Sts., 


Louisville Kentucky 
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MOVABLE CHAIR DESK. P SANITARY ADJUSTABLE DESK. 
Three Adjustments. SANITARY SCHOOL DESK. Adjustable Seat and Top. 
Rigid, Non-Vibrating Top. Noiseless Folding Seat. Semi-Steel Standards. Semi-Steel Standards. 





The home of Peabody Products. A modern plant, operated by 
an efficient industrial family. Twenty years’ experience in the 
manufacture of high grade School Furniture. Every article sold 
with a guarantee to give complete satisfaction in every respect. 
“Peabody” service will please you. 





OPERA CHAIR No. 505. OPERA CHAIR No. 506. 


Your inquiry will be appreciated. 


The Peabody School Furniture Co. 


North Manchester, 
Indiana 





TEACHERS’ DESKS—SEVEN PATTERNS. OUR FAMOUS NON-TIP FOLDING CHAIR No. 76. 
Built With Solid Oak Tops. Folds as Flat as a Board. 


FOLDING CHAIR No. 51. 
Form Fitting 5-Ply Veneers. 
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BUILT FOR THE PUPIL— COMFORTABLE 
THE NATIONAL LINE 


OTHER A-O TYPES 


wu 


Book Box Racine Type 





Racine Type A-O Pat. Aug. 2, 1921. 





This is the open book rack type. Note 
extra stretcher, both front and back. This 
is often chosen in preference to the com- 
partment or book-box type. In seven sizes. 


The No. 34 is familiar to school men from 
coast to coast for it is the most extensively 


OTHER TABLET ARM TYPES 
used tablet arm chair in the country, and 


| - has become the standard of excellence in its 


class. The type shown herewith is the 
. No. 43 No. 29 TA No. 131 “Racine,” with extra stretchers under the 
seat, both front and rear. 





Same as 34, except arm. 








Moeser Type—Patent Applied For 


‘ 





Pat. Aug. 2, 1921. i” No. 29 A-O 


The No. 29 A-O is a sort of Super A-O, 
intended for colleges and schools where par- 
ticularly fine furniture is desired. This 
chair is constructed of specially heavy ma- 
terial. It has curved and shaped back. It 
is very substantial and singularly attrac- 
tive and rich appearing. 





a 


Showing the A-O in use by pupils vary- 
ing widely in size. Note com- 


Similar to No. 34 but of 
lighter construction. 





fortable appearance. 


OFFICE CHAIRS 





No. 29 


Single Pedestal Desk, With and Without 
Supporting Arm. 

Note comfortable appearance of first pu- 
pil as contrasted with twisted position of Separate Chairs and Desk. Note Plus and 
the second. Also note position of pupils in ; 


: : Me? Minus Adjustments of Chair and Up 
relation to light indicated by arrow. No. 230 No. 231 No. 232 No. 233 and Down Adjustment of Desk. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


ORGANIZED TO TAKE OVER THE MANUFACTURING INTERESTS OF THE NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


. . We shall take on a few more high grade jobbing con- ° 
Minneapolis nections for the coming vear—Write for Particulars Port Washington 


We will consider propositions to take on part of our line in cases where other parts might conflict with present contracts of jobbers. 
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COMELY—DURABLE—DEPENDABLE 
THE NATIONAL LINE 





No. 101—Semi-Steel Stationary. . No. 12 1—Semi-Steel Adjustable 
No. 94 


May be had 
without 
the 
Tablet 
Arm 





No. 10 Veneer Folder No. 941 


$ 
















Opera 
No. 11 Chair 
Slat Folder No. 80 No. 80 TA 
A wonderfully comforta- ' 
ble and attractive chair. No. 67 Flat Folder No. 15C An Extremely Comfortable and Durable Chair 





THE DONOVAN (RHOMBOID) DESK 





Donovan 
Desk Top 


4 "* 4 


Note line of shadow on faces of pupils. In every instance the right eye is wholly in the shadow and the left 
eye is turned at such an angle as to be in no danger of harm from the light. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


ORGANIZED TO TAKE OVER THE MANUFACTURING INTERESTS OF THE NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
° ° We shall take on a few more high grade jobbing con- . 
Minneapolis nections for the coming year—Write for Particulars Port Washington 


We will consider propositions to take on part of our line in cases where other parts might conflict with present contracts of jobbers. 
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E could speak volumes 

\ \ about construction and 
design of the chairs 
shown on this page, but if 
they are not of money saving 
value what we may say counts 


for naught. 


The St. Louis Movable Chair 
Desk is properly constructed 
after intensive study of seat- 
ing requirements in schools. 
The best features for comfort 
and efficiency have been incor- 
porated in the building of the 
St. Louis Movable Chair Desk. 
All our chairs are made to 
save you money in upkeep 
over a long period of time. 

Write us about your seating 


difficulties. We will help solve 
your problems. 


Movable Desk Chair. 1942 North Second St. 





Conrades Manufacturing Company 
Makers of “Better Built” Chairs 


St. Louis, Mo. 




















t The Princess 
i Queen Quality Desk 






Price Reductions 


Furniture made 


Let us send you 
our new cata- 
logue, just off the 
press. 


The Peerless 
Movable Chair 
Desk is practical- 
ly indestructible. 


page ergy ace The Scientific Study Chair 


possible by im- OUR boy or girl away at school or college 
proved methods will appreciate receiving one of these chairs 
of manufacture. for a Christmas Gift. 
piece of furniture for their own room. 


It will make a splendid 








Indestructo 
Tablet Arm Chair 


| COLUMBIA SERMO 


Indianapolis, Ind. 

















Illustrated literature and prices 
furnished on request 


SCIENTIFIC SEATING, INc. 


150 Chambers Street, New York City 
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CHAIRS 


TABLES 


FOR THE 


KINDERGARTEN) 





ECLIPSE 
KINDERGARTEN TABLE 


Made in two lengths—4 ft. and 6ft., 
21in. high. Plain oak woods, dark 
golden oak finish—pure Kauri Gum, 
semi-gloss varnish. 


Legs are two inch heavy stock, tap- 
ered and attached to tables by a 
dowel at top of legs set into top of 
table, and attached to frame of leg 
by a heavy rail bolt through the 
steel plate. Perfect rigidity is thus 
assured. 


ECLIPSE 
KINDERGARTEN CHAIR 


Comfortable, and durable. Built to 
withstand the difficulties a kinder- 


garten chair is bound to encounter. 
Two sizes, seat 12’’ and 14” from 
the floor. 





THE THEODOR KUNDTZ CO. 


2185 ELM ST. 
CLEVELAND 


Manufacturers of 


SCHOOL AND CHURCH FURNITURE — PHONOGRAPH AND RADIO CABINETS — DOWER CHESTS 


| 
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Cicero Said: 


Oh VERY fastening of glue, when fresh 
is with difficulty torn asunder, but 


easily, when tried by time,” in his essay on 
The Blessings of Old Age. 


Thus twenty centuries ago, Cicero pointed 
out the weakness of a glue joint, and instead of 
improving it, posterity has still further weak- 
ened furniture construction with a more loosely 
fitting machined joint which requires much 
more glue as a binder. Fresh glue holds, then 
later becomes “torn asunder,” because air and 
moisture penetrate it, for experts claim that 
glue deteriorates 40% in the first 24 hours’ ex- 
posure. Further, early hand made joints were 
in contact at EVERY point, hence the thin 
layer of glue was forced into the wood pores 
and atmospheric conditions did not affect it so 
much, while the factory made joint is not in con- 
tact at ANY point but depends upon copious 
glue to hold it. 


It is astounding how much money is wasted 
on furniture which is no stronger than its glue 
binder. But the world moves and this money 
will be saved building, In- 
—if you use ner Braced 
the Inner furniture has 
Braced con- steel, not glue 
struction strength. 


.. Fae 
a 
= 
x 
| 


shown in the ; Cicero-ned 
X-Ray cut. | Bs to-date: 
Bound by - INNER 
continuous¢ BRA'CED 
bands of steel FURNI- 
at stretcher TURE when 
and rail, tried by time, 
after the na- as when new, 
ture of the is with diffi- 
modern steel culty torn 





reinforced asunder. 


We make and guarantee for ten years 
against opening of frame joints: Side Chairs, 
Arm Chairs, Tablet Arm Chairs, Stools, Mov- 
able Art and Chair Desks, Teachers’ Desks, 
Typewriter Desks, Tables, Book and Magazine 
Racks, Ete. 


The Inner Braced Furniture Co. 


ELKHART, INDIANA 





UTILITY - DURABILITY - SERVICE 


ARE COMBINED IN THE 


| Coxumeia Abyustabte Desk & Cuarr | 


A 





The Columbia Adjustable Desk and Chair is 
one of the strongest and most practical Chair 
Desks on the market. No Chair Desk has a 


stronger base construction. All adjustments 
are simple and easy. Finish on Woods, Brown 
Mahogany. : 

The Jewell Sanitary School Seat, the Colum- 
bia Combination Desk and the Columbia Single 
Pedestal Desk are the other Columbia quality 
line of school furniture. 


Write for Catalog and Prices 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL EQUIPMENT WORKS 


Morrison, IIl. 




















Heywood akield 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Indestructible Pressed Steel 
Combination Desk 


Extra Heavy Gauge Steel 
Standards, finished in Dull 
Black Enamel, baked on at 
High Temperature. 







Noiseless, Spherical Friction 
Hinge which stops against 
Leather. 


Novel and positive Assembling 
Device which locks the wood 
parts to the metal standards. 


Patented July 4, 1916 
July 16, 1919 


Descriptive Catalog of Heywood-Wakefield School Furniture on request. 


Heywood - Wakefield Company 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS OF PRESSED STEEL SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Indestructible Pressed Steel Combination Desks, 
Stationary and Adjustable Desk and Chair Sets, 
Commercial Desks, Teachers’ Desks and Chairs, 
Tablet Arm Chairs, Assembly Hall and Opera 
Chairs, Library Chairs, Cocoa Mattings, Reed 
and Rattan Furniture for the Rest Room. 


616-520 W. 34th St. 2658 Arthington St., 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 


118-128 West Conway St., 211-217 East 6th St., 
Baltimore, Md. Los Angeles, Calif. 
6th and O'Fallon Sts., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
1310 West 8th St., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Wells and Carroll Sts., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
148-154 Tenth St., 
Portland, Ore. 
244-254 8S. 6th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


787-748 Howard St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
174 Portland St., 
Boston, Mass. 





ace ——— 
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ONAR » 


~ MONARCH 


HAIR DESK 


» 
\ 








- Chair Desk. This is the reason 
for its long life and_ real 
economy. 


S‘c BILITY is built in the Monarch 


It has vertical, lateral and incline ad- 
justments, making it adaptable for use 
by students of all ages. 


A Catalog of 


The Cleveland Seating Line 
of School Furniture 


should be in the files of every school 
board and school executive. 


The very exceptional quality of our 
products is such as to commend them 
to the consideration of every school 
regardless of how large or small their 
requirements may be. 


Send for a copy of our complete 
new catalog today. 











THE CLEVELAND SEATING CO. — 


ROSE BUILDING CLEVELAND, O 
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Electrically vy.rui.u. Easily cleans Hand Operated. Any child can thoroughly 
100 erasers in fifteen minutes. clean 50 erasers in fifteen minutes. 
ec oo: a _ 
Eliminates Noise, Dust, Delays and Confusion 
Combining all the features so essential to the Hygienic Condition of the Schoolroom. 
Construction— The Electric operated New Simplex Eraser when in motion, act in unison, beating and brushing the erasers 
Cleaner is driven by a universal motor of well known make and at the same time. This action removes all of the dust from the 
highest efficiency, operating on any a Sao Sen. folds of the eraser as well as that on the surface. The strong 
It is provided with nine feet of Underwriters’ a vor Lao. metal suction fan carries the dust to the dust bag, which is so 
fast to a universal plug, ready to attach to any convenient lamp a ; 
rive : ie ite Sine ion oe attached that it is impossible for dust to escape into the room, 
socket. Comes complete—ready for use. t 4 ' 
The cleaning device in the New Simplex is made up of sets of thus preventing the operator from soiling the clothing or hands 
small wire beaters set between layers of fine bristles, which, and breathing this unhealthy dust. 
Write for circular illustrating and describing this invaluable addition to your School Room Equipment. 
JAMES LYNN COMPANY 14 E. Jackson Blvd, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
if 
| ’ Tortie wt RS. 
} > 
| ™N 
| 
i} 
it 
| 
i} 1 
None so well Constructed 
\| e . 
| | or so well Finished as 
| RE TH BOR() 
LINES 
Of Portable Assembly Chairs in Sections, Single Folding 
| Chairs, Kindergarten Tables and Chairs, Revolving and 
Tilting Top Sand Tables, Tablet Arm Chairs. Illustra- 
‘pepe > “ge lame of ame Gaouie pairs 
DRAWING Table especially suited to Manual | tions, prices and the suggestions of our Service Depart 


Training Departments. 


The height of table, size of top, and arrangement of 


drawers can be changed to suit your requirements. 


Many other designs to choose from. 


Send for Catalog. 


| Economy Drawing Table & Mfg. Co. | 


ADRIAN, MICH. 























ment, yours on request. 


READSBORO CHAIR COMPANY 


READSBORO, VERMONT 


SALESROOMS: 

1123 Broadway 

: : : 107 Friend St. 
: 506 Title Annex Bldg. 
: : 204 Trust Bldg. 
985 Market St. 


ma 


New York City 
Boston, Mass. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
San Francisco 


= 


Los Angeles 
Trenton, N. J. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Philadelphia 


222 S. Los Angeles St. 
: +: 137 E. State St. 
319 Rhodes Bldg. 
301 Fuller Bldg. 
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Boor Th ecaak 


Chat New Srhonol 


QDANUOUSAONNUGNADULDGNAAANA HALT 


Will require furniture which affords adaptability 
—rigidity, comfort, permanency and beauty of design 


Che Detroit Movable Desk 


PATENTED JULY 25, 1922 


Is the solution 
Our new catalog is ready for distribution 
Detroit School Equipment Company 
Main Office and Showroom 
526 State Street Detroit 
Address All Correspondence to Main Office Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 
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Teachers|!- 
“Keep The Chalk Dust From- 
Childrens - 
Lungs” 






a 

CKBOARD 
raser 
leaner 





is a time tested machine. 
A proven success, being 
used in a great number of 
schools throughout’ the 
United States and Canada. 


No Dust-No Fuss- 
No Muss 


The Haynes Electric Eraser 
Cleaner is built on the same 
general principle as the vacuum 
cleaner. When the eraser is 
rubbed over the brush at the 
top of the machine cross-wise, 
it allows the vacuum to pene- 
trate into the very bottom of the 
felt, thereby removing every 
particle of chalk dust. This 
leaves the eraser perfectly clean 
—does not cause any wear as 
does the old method of “pound- 
ing.” The machine is very sim- 
ple and removes the chalk dust 
from the eraser in one-tenth the 
time required by the old method 
of “pounding.” It gives the 
eraser felt new life and adds 
years of service to it. Haynes- 
Cleaned erasers make clean 
blackboards. Keep the chalk 
dust from the lungs of the chil- 
dren. Eliminate the fuss and 
muss of the old method of clean- 
ing erasers. 











ORDER FROM OUR EXCLUSIVE JOBBERS 


T. R. Woodburn & Company, Terre Haute, Ind. 
John W. Graham Company, Spokane, Wash. 
Lowman & Hanford Company, Seattle, Wash. 

R. A. Fife Corporation, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

L B Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chas. A. Strelinger Company, Windsor, Ont. 

W. E. Finzer Company, Portland, Ore. 

Deseret Book Company, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Mississippi School Supply Co., Jackson, Miss. 

Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co., Eau Claire, Wis. 
The Dobson-Evans Company, Columbus, Ohio. . 
Bockstanz Bros., Detroit, Mich. 


National Wood Renovating Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. Los Angeles. Calif. | Minneapolis, Minn. | Oakland, Calit. 


“Dudfield’s System of Dustless All Metal Crayon 
Troughs and Metal Blackboard Trim 


Protect the health of the 
pupils by eliminating that 
Wy.) disagreeable chalk dust so 
if injurious to health by the 

use of our patented sys- 
tem of DUSTLESS ALL 
METAL CRAYON 
TROUGHS with METAL 
BLACKBOARD TRIM 
which are also fireproof in 
construction. 











The metal dust tray with 
wire eraser cleaner is re- 
movable for cleaning and is 
furnished for either our 
metal or wooden trough 
construction. 











Samples and description 
in detail will be furnished 
on request. 





Dudfield Manufacturing Co. 
Liberty, Mo. 
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“STICK WITH GLUEY'’ 





Eminent Educators Everywhere 
Endorse Its Economy and 
Exceptional Quality— 


There’s no guess and gamble to using Gluey. 
It’s the tried and proven Perfect Paste that 
makes pasting a pleasure. 


In the gallon stone jars, or four ounce 
Handy-Tube, Gluey’s Goodness is uniformly 
perfect. Send us your address and 10 cents 
for a trial tube. 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE COMPANY 
Columbus Dept. 108 Ohio 











“STICKS LIKE A BROTHER” 
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THREE WINNERS 


DUROPLATE has a hard non-crackable surface 
which makes writing and erasing easy. 





A DECIDED SUCCESS 
NOT A COMPLAINT IN A MILLION FEET 


DUROPLATE Blackboard is used successfully in public and private schools 
throughout the world. Each year it is growing in popularity for new buildings 
in which permanent Blackboards are desired. Thousands of square feet are 
also used in portable buildings, temporary teaching quarters, Sunday school 
rooms, nursery rooms, and Kindergartens. It is made in two colors, green 
and black. Write for samples and prices. 


DANN’S NOISELESS ERASER 


THE ORIGINAL SEWED ERASER 
AFTER WHICH ALL DUSTLESS ERASERS HAVE BEEN PATTERNED 





Dann’s Noiseless Eraser has been used by some of the largest 
cities continuously for over twenty years and is being re-ordered 
in spite of the fact that all sorts of imitations are offered at 
much lower prices. What better recommendation can be asked 
for? It has been demonstrated time after time that Dann’s 
Noiseless Eraser will decrease the cost of blackboard mainte- 
nance and affect a saving in the cost of supplying blackboard 
erasers. The hinge effect obtained by our method of construc- 
tion enables each felt erasing strip to function properly with the 
result that Dann’s Noiseless Eraser gathers the chalk dust in- 
stead of scattering it. Use Dann’s Noiseless Eraser, the original 
sewed eraser, and you have the best. 

Write for samples and prices. 





This illustration shows a Dann’s Eraser after 
two years’ use. It is still good for at least one year 
more. Note that it has not spread—that every eras- 
ing felt is intact—which proves that the stitches 
hold and that it will clean as thoroughly now as 
when it was new. Truly, the Dann’s Noiseless is the 
peer of blackboard erasers. The first noiseless eraser 
to appear, and after twenty years of actual service 
still considered the best. 


ROWLES BORATED CHALK CRAYON 





wear away slowly. 


THE PERFECT DUSTLESS CRAYON 


Leading educators for many years have recognized the superior 
qualities of Rowles Borated Chalk Crayon. It is pure and hygienic, 
the chief ingredient being precipitated chalk. It is absolutely dust- 
less, because it is formed into solid, compact, non-porous sticks which 


It is economical, because one stick of Rowles 








for samples and prices.) 








Borated Chalk Crayon is always sold under the posi- 
tive guarantee that it must come up to the custom- 
er’s expectation or money will be refunded. (Write 


Borated Chalk will outwear three or four sticks of ordinary crayon. 
It is used with success on all blackboards and positively will not impair 
any blackboard surface, because it does not contain grease or injuri- 
ous substances of any kind; any crayon that contains grease will 
make the blackboard surface shine and reflect the light. Rowles 





Actual size 
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BACON POLITICAL’SERIES MAP 
of South America 
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AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF INFORMATION 


A great mass of significant geographical data can 





be found in Bacon Semi-Contour Political Series of 
Wall Maps. The borders have been omitted, allowing 
every bit of space to be used for something that 
speaks to the pupils. 


These maps have just been revised under compe- 
tent supervision and are physical and political com- 
bined. G. W. Bacon & Co., Ltd., London, England, a 
publishing firm that has a reputation for clear and 
excellent work on Maps, edited and planned these 
Maps. 


The Series has been drawn chiefly to be viewed 
from the distance of the class. All lettering is clear, 
plain type and all important information is so printed 
as to stand out. 

Bacon Semi-Contour Political Series consist of eight 
maps. All are printed in eleven colors and are very 
attractive. They stimulate and add greater interest 
to Geography to both teacher and pupil. 

These maps have been examined in proof, by Ameri- 


can Geographers, and pronounced accurate and re- 
liable. 


You should see the maps to appreciate them. 
Why not ask your nearest dealer today? 
Write for detailed description, 


WEBER COSTELLO CO., Chicago Heights, Ill. 
<QG>vsep WHEREVER THERE A ARE SCHOOLS <Q E> 


Ask your nearest dealer for “W-C Time Tested” School Supplies. 








¢ 
“OLD RELIABLE” HYLOPLATE BLACK- COSTELLO DOUBLE SEWED ERASERS ALPHA DUSTLESS CRAYON—53 years 
BOARD—37 years UNIVERSAL and MANHATTAN ALL FELT LIQUID SLATING—49 years 
GEOGRAPHICAL GLOBES—42 years ERASERS COSTELLO AUTOMATIC MAP CASE 
WEBER NOISELESS AND DUSTLESS SANITARY BLACKBOARD ERASER CLEANER BACON STANDARD WALL MAPS 
ERASERS—28 years COSTELLO HANGING GLOBE—16 years BACON SEMI-CONTOUR SERIES MAPS 


























Nelson’s Steel 
Tubular Flag Staff 


Equipped with Nelson Ball Bearing 
Halyard Carrier. so that Flag flies 
free, instead of wrapping around 
Flag Staff. 








Can be furnished in any height. 


Write for prices and in- 
formation how to erect. 


N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. Edwardsville, Ill. 
Branches and Selling Agencies 


Los Angeles, Calif. Memphis, Tenn. 
Pueblo, Colo. Houston, Tex. 
Salt Lake City, Utah Birmingham, Ala. 











Equip Your Schools 
with 


FEDERAL 


STEEL LOCKERS 
AND SHELVING 
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The Rapid 
Blackboard Liner 





EASY TO HANDLE 


FOR MUSIC AND 
PENMANSHIP 


Sent Postpaid on Receipt of 35c 


College and School 
Supplies 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & C0. 


7-59 E. Eleventh St. 
New York 











The “Master Special” 
Keyless Padlock 


FOR SCHOOL AND 
GYM LOCKERS 





Cut about 4 actual size. 


The most economical and effi- 
cient locker-lock made. Oper- 
ated on the “click system.” 
(No dials, tumblers or visible 
numbers.) Simple in con- 
struction; built to give maxi- 
mum service at lowest cost. 
Practically pays for itself in 
saving on key-replacements. 
GUARANTEED. 


Installations ranging from 
200 to more than 5000 now 
making good in schools. 
Sample and Special proposi- 
tion will be sent to School 
Superintendents or Princi- 
pals, on request. 


The J.B. Miller Keyless Lock Co. 


KENT, OHIO, U. 8. A. 
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Standard Electric ‘lim: 


Makes every minute count 





Save your teacher’s time, 
promote general efficiency, 
make punctuality a habit 
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261 Franklin 8t., 461 Market 8t., 


BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
1361 Monadnock Bldg., 


50 Church St., 
NEW YORK 


801 8th St., S.E., 
MINNEAPOLIS 


CHICAGO 








Bis0VvA.C. 


448 Brown-Marx Bldg. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


421 Ist Nat. Bk. Bldg. 
COLUMBUS 


901 Mutual Life Bldg. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


The most important 
branch of human serv- 
ice is education. 


Are you providing the 
best possible equipment 
for this service in your 
schools? 


Are you giving your 
teachers and pupils the 
advantage of Standard 
Electric Time? 


Standard Electric Time 
distributes and insures 
correct time to each 
school room from a self- 
winding master clock. 


The same master clock 
regulates and directs 
the school program on 
any particular schedule. 
It is the system that 
never forgets. 


Pupils are called to ac- 
tion on the minute. 
Every minute is utilized. 
Punctuality is promoted 
automatically. Teachers 
are relieved of “lost mo- 
tion.” Harmony and 
unison is preserved, con- 
fusion and waste pre- 
vented — and all is ac- 
complished so simply 
and without effort. Can 
you afford to be without 
this in your schools? 


Fill in and mail the cou- 
pon below and you will 
have at hand definite in- 
formation as to the cost 
of Standard Equipment. 
It is “Standard” that is 
found in 60% of the 
schools in the country. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


For cost of Standard Equipment — fill in and mail to nearest branch 





GUL hah CHEE 06 cd coaebccicsdsbecseoeseesernorerrecocece 
Pe cc clice us scenccesececes SO CO os 6 es 8cd sare ave 
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oe | eee Ss eee If not, about when?........ 


Number of Program schedules needed.............ccseeeeeeceenes 
(If in doubt, send complete program schedule desired.) 


Number of Corridors.......... Number of Corridor Gongs.......... 
(Usual requirements are.6” wood box bells.) 


ee ns ata os Cbs conde pe EE ee eee eee 


(Usual requirements are 8”, 10”, and 12” weather proof or water tight gongs.) 
Available lighting current, A.C..... er Voltage.,... Cycles..... 


Local electrical contractor you would recommend 


Fire Alarm System, No. of Signals......... No. of Stations 


(If you want an estimate on probable cost of wiring a completed building, you should 


send us, if possible, a rough floor plan of the building, showing the locations, approxi- 
mate dimensions, etc.) 


Room data: 
How Many Clocks 


ee ees ee 


CO “eee. ee ee ee 


Auditorium 


Teachers’ Rooms 


Superintendent’s Office 


Principal’s Office 


eee ee eee ees eeeee ee 


Boiler Room 


Additional Rooms 


eoeoeeeeeeeeeeeee ee seer eenee 


eevee 


eee 


How Many Signals 


eee ee ee eens 


(Regular “Standard” secondary clocks are furnished in square wood, 


round wood, or round metal] cases, with 10”, 12”, 14” 


, or 18” dials. The 


usual program room signals are buzzers or 2%”, 3”, or 4” bells.) 
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on Quprin 


Self-Releasing Fire Exit Latches 








Specify 


Von Duprin 

Self- Releasing 
Fire Exit 
Latches, as ap 
proved by the 
U nderwriters’ 
Laboratories 
(Inec.) of the 
National Board 
of Fire Under- 
writers: 








<= +: 








Report No. 8. 
A. 1638; Guide 
No. 100-F 24. 














No Compromise 


There is no such thing as a safe compromise in the protection 
of human lives. 


A building is either fireproof—or not fireproof. 
It is either safe—or unsafe. 
And so it is with Fire Exit Latches. 


Install Bon Duprin Self-Releasing Fire Exit Latches, and you 
give the inmates the best possible protection against loss of life 
or limb through panic. Any devices less certain in operation fail 
to give full protection. 


See complete specifications in “Sweet’s,” pages 1323-1327, or 
ask us to.send Catalog 12-C. 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE ©, 


Indianapolis,Ind. 
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“AUSTRALIZE” 











For Fresh Air Without Draft 
and Good Light Properly Directed 





























Absolute Ease 
of Operation 


























Self-Balancing 
Reversible for 
Cleaning 
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Simplicity and 
Durability of 
Construction 























No Cords to 
Break 
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No Weights to | 
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The Schoolroom Must Have Fresh Air Without Draft | 
The AUSTRAL WINDOW affords a perfect system of Ventilation without 


absolute control of light. 


The AUSTRAL WINDOW here shown has a horizontal opening between the 
two sash at the center, which admits fresh air without draft, even on the 
most blustering day. 
The features of the AUSTRAL WINDOW, designed especially to meet School 
room requirements, justify the serious consideration of School Boards, Build- 
ing Committees or Superintendents, considering plans for new school buildings. 
AUSTRAL WINDOWS ARE:—Self-balancing, reversible for cleaning, they 
| have no cords to break, are simple and durable of construction and cost no 











more than ordinary windows. 





AUSTRAL WINDOW COMPANY 


=| 101 Park Avenue New York City 





Union High School, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


H. H. Turner, Architect. 











Ventilation 
Without Draft 
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Eliminates All 
Window Trim 
and Trouble 




















Afford Complete 
Control of Light 
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| First Cost Is the 
| Only and Final 
| Cost 
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Decatur High School, Decatur, Ga. 
Edwards & Sayward, Architects. 




















